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¥ hue y tunity of enjoyment, and consequently. was looked upon by douce plodding 
y folk as sure to come to ruin. 
Orie ruce Yet somehow ail went well with him, His flocks were usually the most pro- 
lific, his crops the heaviest in the parish: laborers toiled for him as they would 
y . i do for no other ron far or ons Ny * ey regular visitor had the factor of 
j AR the Earl of Castieton’s estates each rent-day. 
BY M. ¥ PATRIOR. When, too, after long procrastination, it Pleased this life-cnjoying gentleman 
to try the matrimonial lottery, his customary good-luck attended Met. A very 
“crown unto her husband,” was the wife he Lrought home, . 
INTRODUCTION. Strange to say, this couple, now cherishing a steady, tender affection for each 
Gos Seen other, did not begin with any strong attachment, 
John Bruce, weary of elor joys, needed a wife, and thought well of this 


CHAPTER 1. comely; sensible, modest-eyed young lady, of whom everybody thought well; 
and she (her father, the parish minister, newly. laid-in his ve) sorely needed 
Pit i c gM e g td x &@ home and @ peoterion. and thonent Torwood | morse ‘ nny wine, rare ne 
a woman born shall | master a manly, kind-hearted, cheery gentleman: and so they ¢ast.intheir 
Pt oes A pees | Pongo pr and. Uy ane es ap on together, uor had ever afterward cause to regret a. 80. : 
80 old John Bruce, of Torwood Farm, as he sat at breakfast wath his © sooner was she settled down in her new home than she set. herself to the 


; D rior, one June morning; and ag he | task of bringing into order the rather chaotic elements sbe fourd + ere. ; 
spoke he pocdly ite An. the _ Bm ya te on the well-spread a with an A good woman, strong and wise, reared in a pure moral Aire aoa and un- 
as force which set the old-fashioned china cups and saucers jingling, and | able.to breathe.any other, there was no end to the good ‘which the still; 
would have shaken the nerves of almost any other woman than just that.calm, | influence of her fair life effected on such as came into daily contact with it, 
Sensible, healthy one who sat oposite him, and who, fortunately for them. both, Little by little she weaned her hushand from his unwise indulgences, She taught 
had never been known to.assert the possession of these troublesome organs. their servants habits of regularity, and made the farm-house really a home, 

When John Brice’s mind was it may be, after all, that her hus- 
made wp, she. knew, by the experi- Ned band’s reformation was helped on 
ence of nearly twenty years, that ite i OY eee RAD erie 

‘ Niel iH} i] ear was out. Possibly he might 

aise ave wearied of well.doing and fal- 

near. ‘len back into hig old, jolly, careless 

ways, had not the new, strange joy 
of fatherhood filled his heart, 

He learned for the first time what 
pure yet passionate loye'ig when the 

aby-fingers closed’ around his. 
Long ere the child could speak, he 
had yielded ‘himvelf up ‘a willin 
slave to her baby caprices, Her 
inarticulate utterances were the 
sweetest of bag eat As ae 
grew up, @ bonAy, i, WE, 
creature,” the tite an 80 e of 
her bome) each, succéeding year 
alded a fresh link to the chain which 
bound him in pléasant slavery. 

Meanwhile his wife, unwearyingly 
devoting herself to the performance 
none of its athletic ‘strength: his of her many duties, perceived, with 
blood ran"as quiékly “thro his’ a oS By yin aS a natura) disappointment that these 
Veins now as when, a jovial bachelor are NS Yo ae in two were infinitely more to’ éach 
of: forty, he, had,to the. consterna- : sored Ness | | other than she was to either of them. 

ik i ir) i 
cP 


truly nO man of woman born nh 
expect to. turt “by opposition, the 
current of his will; 80, though what 
said disappointed-her, she mere- 
ly Temarked, in her pleasant some- 
what deep-toned voice. “Well, w: 
ene you've settled it; $0, we" 
sly nO more ‘about it,’ ‘an iro- 
ceeded with steady Hand to lift the 
cream-jug and pour a: liberal sup- 
ply of its. contents Into his third cup 
of tea; then, eesti 3 him the cu 
atta dy Ferere,poroad 
5 o er 
bras S own hearty 
pite o 8 sixty years, John. 
Bruce’ was'a ruddy hale wan, “His 
small blue eyés had not lost a whit 
of their humorous intélligence; his 
rather short, stoutly built figure 


to 
tion of his jovial buchelor friends, She! did! not-camplati, and nobody 
lrought home ayoung wife to Tor: | cing, Pat er Ox this feeling. 

wW Farm, where, for near aiseore ¢ The-girl Joved her mother dearly, 
of yearsrpreviously , he had lived in, fi 

a rough plenty/such as most farm«) } 
ers love; riding! as # horse ag 


Whi 
hi 
watt 
i} 
Hi 
\ 


and respected her more’ than 

other human being; only/as was to 

be expected, her father’s boundless 
Pea \ Yyp h \ |» indulgence and the assuranee of her 
ant ; following the hounds when the “A || Sa own power over him made her re- 
meet lay within convenient diss | = 2 1 gard him with a peculiar. fond- 
tance; passing jolly evenings over 
often-replenished tirablers of whis- 
ky-toddy, occasionally enjoyed in 
the company of a country gentle- 
man of nial tastes, usually in 
that of some farmer-friend. 

The, only son of an extray. 6/3 
laird, whose heavily mortg es 
tate had at his death: heen put. into. 
the market, realizing, little (more 
than sufficient to stock # la 
sheep-farm, John Bruce was admit 
ted, by most, of his neighbors | to 
have peculiar claims to gentleman- 
hood, and a certain prestize dis- 
tinguished his position from that of 
the eae anoring farmers. 

Well born, fairly educated, a first- 
rate shot, a capital teller of humor- 
os stories, and withal a Tory to 

‘bone, he, in his 


i 


ness. 

And now having given you an un- 
ceremonious | in ction to the 
Bruce family, Pf shall return tothe 
point from which this simple story 
of mine. started, woe premising 
that a proposal to send their daugh- 
ter back for ,another year to 
the fashionable Parisian schoo} 
where. she was at preseut had called 
forth that heavy thump of the 

ternal fist and the energetic dec- 

aration with which this chapter 
opens. 

The morning was sunny, and the 
hay just then needed sunshine; the 
window, thrown half-open, admit- 
ted 4 pleasant breeze and a cheerful 
combination of farm-yard noises— 
a cackling of hens, and quacking of 
ducks, and neighing of horses, and 


fa heart lowing of cattle h und b 
ci 7 ofa | Cattle; a cheery sound too 
especially, was sure y) of human footsteps and voices, fox 


the 
welcome a; ty mansion 
of bic t many a county the parlor overlooked the . chief 


A'merry, social blooded fel- “ RELERVE MaRJORIE,” wathbsinks RE “renpERLy, “Y Love You farm-yard, which in the morning 
low, he: sedate yer an oppor — Wiis MY WHOLE sou.” was ever a lively scene 


From his seat at the breakfast-table John Bruce could 
see his inen leading the horses to and from the great 
moss-grown trough, his maids driving the sleek, 
skinned cows from the byres to their pasture ; and the 
old farmer liked well such anjoutlook as this. 

(lancing at his wife’s facePand seeing it perfectly 


‘govd-uumored, his own grew the same, and he pre- | 


‘gently vouchsafed a remark, in quite a mild tone, 


MARJORIE BRUCE'S LOVERS. 


| and went on, quite disregarding his rising choler; "it 
isn't a letter 1 would have written to my father when t 

| was her age, and I'm thinking the Fifth Command- 

| ment’s as binding now asit was then. Besides, I’m 

| vexed that she should scek to deceive the lady we gave 

; her in charge to, and she so kind and attentive, too.” 

| Mr. Bruce interrupted inipatiently: “Tuts, tuts, 
woman! you're like a’ the unco’ guid—desperate hard 


through an almost incredible number of thousands ix 
the space of a very few years; but, thanks to Lis cs 
tates being entailed, he found the road to ruin less easy 
than some similarly disposed young gentlemen co. 


, At the aye of five-amd-tweuty, finding hin:sel! sori; 


straitened in circumstan¢es, he set about repairin , lis 
jortunes, married a beautitul youny heiress of u pua'- 
ticular descent, paid his debts éut of the fortunes ¢ 


“Im growing an old man, Mary,” he said, “andit’s | on young things. What's the harm o’ sending a bit brought him, and, retiring with her to the country, 


but natural [should like to keep my lassie near me.” 

His wife’s kind heart wastouched. “ Yes, father, it’s 
but natural,” she echoed, looking up at him, with the 
kindly halt-smile which was seldom absent from her 
tace; “only,” she added, after a momentary silence, 
witha hook of care accompinying her words, “ Mar- 
jorie’s but a fanciful young thing yet, and I'd fain have 
had her out of the way while Lord Castleton’s at Tor- 
wood. He's a fine-looking young fellow, and I don’t 
like our Marjorie being constantly thrown in the way 
of meeting him.”* 

Mr. Bruce fidgeted in his chair,and threw an impa- 
tient glance at her. 

“Tuts, woman!” he said, crossly. “Lord Castleton’s 
to mange Ay cousin, as you very well kuow. What 
harm will it do Madge to meet him now and then? I'll 
warrant she'd have a good laugh at us if she heard our 
par ha Why, 8he speaks about him in her last 


letter joking way that shows plain enough her 
heart’s whole."’ A surprised, grieved look from his 
wife stopped him, 


*Tnover saw that letter, nor knew it had come to 
the house, father,’ she said, gravely; and as she spoke 
she sighed. 

The old man laughed ina confused way. “I’ve let 
the cat out of the bag, wile,” hesaid. Then, drawing 
® letter out of his pocket, he handed it to her, and 
wa her as she read it. 

“Itisn’t Marjorie’s fault, anyway. She never bade 
mo soowtt from you; only, as it was but a silly bit 
scrawl, of nonsense, I just meant to doso,’’ he said, 
in a few moments, perceiving that her face grew very 
ore as she perused the crumpled, closely written 


To him»this letter contained nothing but new proofs 
of the lassie's spirit; to her it seemed full of dangerous 
self-will and unbecoming levity. It was dated from 
Paris, and ran as follows: ‘ 


“Deamust Dappy,—Madamo is going to write to 
mammaand you, advising you to send me back to this 
west ®, wearisome educational tread-mill for 
anotuer 


year: 
youl weet aver be friends with you if you even give 
a single mageent * consideration to her proposal. 
“I woulda 


back, so don't you try it. 
andi 


real jolly time until I get married and settled down, as 
Is sef must some day. I don t want toge 2 
ried years and yeurs, and all that time I mean 
stick close to you, old dad, and tease and coax and 
ave Lin ng mM i do cuasxnite } liked mg Pai 

every you; and we’ Bu appy 
time —won’t we? 


mp 


inte every Dow and then, as you usedto do. Your nae ; 

know inthis hot weather rages are dangerous BO pty OE young sgt 

gences stout oli gentleman like you. Mind that doubt y ee re . (4 ; 

you are very good to mamma, and that you are Lean one eee posi half-, 
her her own way now and then, just for a great vere ; aken stick 


ving 
ai for she is worth a score of easy, selfish folk like 
and me; and by-and-by, when Ihave sown all my 
d oats, I mean to be very good and wise, like her; 
then, dear old dad, surely our combined. exer’ ions 
keep you inthe way you should go. However, 
don't be downcast, dear old man; I promise you that 
be my own silly happy self for years and years 


# gate} ,I am wearying terribly to see Lord 
‘ Dorothea gave mea carte he hud sent 
her, see pig it in unutterable admiration by the 
hour er. He has grown handsomer than ever in 
his two yeurs of travel, and I kuow not how I ean pos- 
sibly escape ialing a victim to his fascinations, even al- 
h Lam well aware that he is to marry his 
ane ne keep her money: in the 
glad ear that Lady Castleton is once 
more allowing me to form one in Lady Do 
on your j-urney home, so you need have no 
about me, : ay 
“Good-bye, darling daddy. I weary so 
dear red face and mamma’s bonny one, and to 
the old farm, as I used todo. Write at ox 
amo, and tell her I’d like to stay with her, ¢ 
too need me at home. I didn’t tell her I ¥ 
leave, of course—I always shirk disayreeables wh 
can, you know, and I can’t deny that I'm a bito 


= 


&de- | 
ceiver. .Yet you must believe mo, for ever : 
dear dad, your loving lassie ‘oe : 


ahs Bie * eee? over what I'vo said abo ut Tord bra 
eton. Iwas only joking. Iam a damsel. 
deoreh ana he is, woeis me! a being ofa ay 


le remark during the read- 

ing of this long letter, and when she had finished she 

pcre 8 ; jd Beve fb Sits hes husband’s hand with- 
a, 8 ° 

disapproval ‘J its conten . er head indicating her 
man ned to to tuk 

the cause of the absentee. 4 smth cakes 8 

ene woman, what ails you? 


ferent order. I shall take good care 


Mrs. Bruce made not a si 


What's wrong wi’ 

"a letter ?”’ he asked. touchily, iting 

his previous doubts and | on na age 
Mrs. Bruce, thus questioned, did not shrink from 


cooming her ery matters of conscience sue never 
“I¢ isn't & protty letter, father,” she said, gravely, 


a's uit 
anxiety 


i “A 


letter on the sly ?” 
It’s deceitful, father, and I'm heart-grieved our 


| coinpletely changed his course of life. 


Torwood House, a fine ol@ mansion in cne of tie 


girl should stoop to deceit,” lis wife returned, very | Southern counties of Scotland, became the chief Lume 


rayely. 

. The old man fidgeted in his chair and muttered 4 
contemptuous exclamation, affecting to laugh as he did 
80. 

Quite imperturbed, Mrs. Bruce went on: ‘You may 
laugh at meif you like, father, but all your laughing 
will never change wrong to right—the straight road's 
shortest, as I'd like Marjorie to recollect. No good 
comes of crooked ways, and it little becomes us to en- 
courage her in trying them. No, no, it isn’t a pretty 

| letter, and I’d never have written .he like tu my father 
though I had been but eight instead of eighteen.’ 

Sbe spoke with acertain air of patient, gentle dignity, 
and her words and look madean impression on her 
husband, ‘ 

A rover in forbidden paths, as he himself had been, 
he would fain, after all, that the lassie should tread 
the safe old ways her mother and her mother’s kin had 
trodden before her, and a reflection of his wife’s gray- 
ity showed itself on his face, though he answered with 
a joke. 

“ Well, well, wife, you il mind your father was in-the 
ministerial line, and black coats are ever a deal re- 
spected. Maybe‘f Maja had hada douce minister for 
her father she'd have honored him to your heart's con- 
tent.” 

Mrs. Bruce smiled,and he went on with increasing 
good-humor : 

“ Ay, [dare say she'd have written mighty respectful 
letters to him, and haye kept her confidences tor her 
sweethearts, most likely.. Be glad the lassie’s as good 
alassie as she is, Mary,and make allowance for her 
failings. She canna help taking after her hot-headed 
auld sinner of afather,;can she? ‘Deed, to speak the 

lain truth you're'so fond of, you’re to blame for not 

Ving chosen a husband of quite a different stamp. If 
you had seen to her having a futher of the grim orthodox 
sort, I'll warrant she’d have turned out quite a para- 
gon of perfection.” 

There were both justice and good-humor in this 
speech, Mrs. Bruce inwardly udmitted, and sue smiled 
us she shook her head in slightly rebuking fashion, 
Modestly desiring to change the subject, as she saw 
from the twin-le of her husband’s eyes that he was 
about to pursue his joke, she hastened to give him an 
agreeable bit of news which she had, until now, for- 
gotten to communicate, 

“ There’s another o” brown queys calyed, father,” 
she said. ‘I wish ye’d in to take a look at them 
and see if the calf’s worth rearing. I can take it and 
another in h yet, and leave plenty cream for 
Marjorie besides.’’ ey, 
The farmer looked well pleased, and rose with 


h 


= on my reared beasts last season,” 
° c ’ 


6 up 


a, 
uw 
- 


ely. “ Deed, Iinight ha’ gone farther 
han I did when I went to the mange 
dge wa Just euch awomanas her! 


nod of farewell, he'left the oom. 
t on h’s second morning round—a colly, 
phn Pigags is ge Lon his feet, starting up 

him. si 
vies woman and a wholesome-natered 
was. ; 


“aot 


and, thanks to 
in the end—could hi 


, Willful, unwise Marj 
y her love story would haye 


of Eve. damsel is fou 
tocratic company my next chapter must tell 
CHAPTER I. 

TORWOOD HOUSE. 


First of all, 2 snan go “pack to the days of the late 
Lord Castleton, the present lord's father, In early 
youth be waa a ead prodigal, and contrived to get 


\ 


sd rimmed ne notte tempting, fc Be 
window. “And i) rs r 
bhi et with a 


and 
ix yr be a 


a: e : frien: 


‘Pu 


orie, 


nd@ in such aris- | 
a, eee 


of the aforesaid young couple; and there, in course «/ 
time, were born to them @ son and daughter, Herber' 
aud Dorcthea, 

Long ere the birth of their secoi'd child, Lord Czs 
tleton and his lady had found out their incompatibility 
of tastes and disposition, and every year of their mar 
ried lite made them more indifferent to each other. Hi: 
had married her because she was rich and in other re- 
spects a desirable bride; but had she atterward seugh/ 
to win his love by patient, gentle, unwearying study 
of his inclinations, she might have succeeded. She 
however, a romantic enthusiastic girl «f eighteen, hac 
married him because under his prepossessing exterios 
she believed every conceivable noble quality#xisted. 
and when by slow degrees she learned to know him ag 
he really was—a very elfish, very prosaic mortal 
whose good looks and high animal spirits were his 
chief recommendation—in sore disappointment, she 
turned away from him and sought elsewhere for the 
soy of thought and feeling’) which her nature 
craved. : 

She had no lack of intellectual gifts, and in thei: 
cultivation she found solace and distraction. Footsore 
and weary, treading the dusty highway of real life, she 
wandered into the pleasant dewy pastures of the ideal, 
and there selfishly continued to wander, utterly re- 
gardless of the claims which her husband and ohildrea 
had upon her, ; 

By-and-by she gained an honorable place in the world 
of letters—the critics acknowledged her as «% powertul 
novelist, a poet of great promise. Her husband shrugged 
his broad shoulders, and refused to congratulate her; 
nay, professed a still increasing indsfference to every- 
thing but his children, his dogs and horses, and rural 
amusements; and so the breach’ etween tlie married 
pair went on widening. And yet theré was little out- 
ward sign of disunion in thig household. Lady Cas- 
tleton, dwelling apart in di: nified seclusion, exercised 
no restraint over the tamily life; whic, #ianks to Lord 
Custleton’s fondness tor his children, was a tulerably 
hippy one. 


ears a ter he was laid in his grave, children— 
children no longer—cherished his memory with won- 
deriul tenderness, and spoke regret: {the merry. 


times his indulgence had insured them tn their early - 
eats and though folks aiid he spoiled them, I 
nelined to believe they were wrong. Honest ove. Be 


itbeyerso blundering, is 2 mighty agent in the deygl- 


opment ofour best qualities. 


One of the few liki Lord and Lady Castleton shar- 
ed was a liking for their humble neighbors, the Bruces 
of Tor Farm. 

Ever Marjorie Bruce could remember, she had 
been in 


habit of paying frequent visits to T 
wood House. She eg niaty reimyen ot Lnleg on, 
ried there on her father’s strong shoulder sn days when 
her baby feet were not long in firings her first rides on 
the diminutive Shetland pony her father gave her om 
her sixth birthday were along the quiet country roads 
which, passing by the farm-house, led next to one ofthe 
entrances to the mansion—a high, old-fashioned gate- 
way, fla on either side by aclumsy pillar, on 
which 4 grim stone lion crouched frowning on all who 
passed by that way. Sometimes John Bruce would 
accompa the little rider, up to the great ho 
sometimes he would but open the gate for her, 
watch her lovingly as she rode away up the-avenue. 
For. tle girl there was ever a welcome of the 


ising from -the long-continued: intimacy of a 

‘girls so different in social standing. 
did any misgivings arise in the minds of 
*parents until it was too late to make mat- 
Gratification at the honor done their 
a = ime their chief feeling on the 
ip,and the attentions which 


g ti 
é sh 
rc co en leased to pay themselves natu- 

to make them more anxious te show a due 
‘Bo when, after the earl’s little son was sent off toa 
iblic-school, leaving his sister s lonely studies 


on of an accom 


‘governess declared that Lady Dorothea made 
much ig tener progress in her education, now 


that she arjorie’s companionship, this arrange- 

to tell. Such as she is we} ment tinued to exist unaltered year 5 

nd be thankful that, it far from | Once Lady Castleton deigned to put the little stadont 
is at least fair to look upon, | through a examination, and on this occasion h 

as 8 y in the ‘ik “t that ‘they were a pair of stupid, idle little” 

~he das ever yet was hter | that their governess deserved great credit 


for her patience in bearing with them. 
ving once formed this opinion, she showed 
no further interest in their lessons, and, t fhotr 
grest patisfaction, they were left entirely to the 
care eir governess, who, being an earnest aud ca-. 
ble teacher, by dint of much labor succeeded, by-and- 
, in bringing them up to the average young-lady 
mark in intellectual atteigments, besides permitting in 
payee of them the cui on of one en 
taste. 


Little Lady Dorothea, ere she had quitted infancy, 
drew with wonderful precision such objects as it 
pleased her to attempt representing. Marjorie Bruce 
loved music, and showed neither idleness nor stupidity 
when her tiny fingers found their way to the keys of 
the piano, which to her fellow-student wags an instru- 
ment of torture; and, good masters being found for 
them when their governess pronounced them ready to 
profit by their instructions, each of the girls had at an 
early aye made uncommon progress in her chosen 
study. ’ 

Lord Castleton'’s demonstrative fondness for hig chil- 
dren lasted steadily all those years of their early youth ; 
and when, after a short illness, he died, about two 
years and a half before my story opens, he leit a sad 
blank in the household. 

Many changes jollowed. Lady Castleton departed on 
& solitary tour over the Continent; the new lord, his 
college studies not uncreditably concluded, set off for 
the Kast in the company of an adventurously minded 
couple of collese chums; and Lady Dorothea was con- 
Signed to a Parisian school, where special arrangements 
Were made for the continuance of her art-education. 

Marjorie Bru-e, forsaken tor a time by her aristocratic 
friends, ran wild about the farm, and enjoyed herself 
immensely, riding, driving, playing at dairy-maid’s 
work, and alternately provoking and charming every- 
body around her. 

At the end of three months, however, Lady Dorothea, 
agen. still on accoun: of her father’s loss, and miss- 

bg terriby, in her new quarters, the freedom of her 
old home, pleaded so pitifully for the companionship of 
her friend Marjorie that her mother exerted herself to 
secure it for her, and succeeded in overcoming the 
Bruces’ scruples about the wisdom of giving further 
educational advantages to a girlin her rank. 

Marjorie herself wished to go, and so of course in the 
end she went, and was received with open arms by her 
young ladyship.. Much tethe wonder of their fellow- 
pupils, the sisterly intimacy of the old daya was stead- 

ly maintained during ticir stay at school. There, too, 
Marjorie found favor in the eyes of nearly all her asso- 
clates, spite of their aristocratic prejudices. 

The ¢ lspoke with perfect frankness of all the details 
of her home life, and was proudly careful to disclaim 
all pretensions to social equality, yet carried her pretty 
head with such a natural grace, and was so lively and 
fearless and unmistakably well-bred, that she found a 
vantaye-yround of her own. 

And now, their school life over, the girls were coming 
home jor good—Lady Dorothea happy in the prospect 
of “coming out” next seasun, Marjorie vaguely antic- 
ipating all manner of pleasant things. Lady Castleton‘s 
housvhold was to resettle at Torwood Housa, where the 
young lord was shortly expected ; so the girl felt secure 


of abundant t amusement and distraction. 
Without further preface, I shall now go on to tell you 
her love-story, 
STORY. 
CHAPTER I. 
MABJORIE, 
3r.was a sultry June afternoon, and every door and 


window in the farm-house stood open. 
“‘Beau-ty, Beau-ty, Beau-ty |” sung out old John 
Brnees voice, as he went up and down the 
Liner tp calling his daughter, andthere were infinite 
and tenderness in his very way of uttering her 
foolish 
Agen ® cigar in 


t Beme. 
unging on the parlor sofa, 
his mouth, marked this, and, rea toseeinto what 
sort of fair woman the pretty slip of a girl he remem- 
had now developed, liatened with interest for an 
— to thia nen is 
came presently. From somewhere in the lower 
regions a fresh, girlish voice cried, “ Coming, old dad, 
coming!” in a tone scarcely less fond; and then Mr. 
Bruce re-entered, and, sitting down in his usual seat, 
an old-fashioned easy-chair by the hearth, bade his 
visitor go on smoking, and proceeded to fill himself a 


oe the parlor being also the smoking-room, by 


fresh 
Mins ori *.mpesias desire. ‘She preferred 
choked to being erted by the menioin He 
emphatically declared. 


“You are very fond of each other, 


Bruce,” the stranger remarked, gets herd 


smiling in an amused 


way. 

The oldman responded warmly. “She is all tho 
world to me, my lord.” Whereupon, touched by the 
patios of his tune, Lord Castleton-—tfor he it was—grew 
brave and kept a rospect‘ul silence. 

A tall, fair-complexioned, handsome young fellow, 
broad-shoullered and of well-built figure, looking 
good-humoredly upon the world out of a pair of lazy, 
kin ily blue eyes, and on smali prevocation displaying 
in hearty laughter a set of faultless teeth—boasting, 
too, a profusion of sunny-tinted fair beard and mus. 
tache—one coulil understand Mrs. Bruce’s alarms for 
her daughter of cvighteen. 

“Yes, just all tue world to sir,” Mr, Bruce 
presently oP) poe in an absent” way; and, as ho 
spoke, he looke:l towards the 4 a door where he ex- 
pected her to appear. “Hush! here she comes—hot a 
word! I want to take the lassie by surprise,” he added. 

A quick patter of brisk little feet sounded in the 
lobby | from the kitchen regions tothe hall, as 
she ran along, talking half to herself and half to her 
father, whom she supposed alone in tho parlor. 

“ Poor old dad! had henobody to fill his pipe and 
bring him his slippers, and make much of him, this 
a warm day 7” 

Ido not know how much more kind nonsense she 
might have uttered had not the sight of the visitor 
checked her tongue as she entered the parlor. For an 
instant she stood transfixed; then, as the two gentle- 


arp re Ne 
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men, diverted by her non-plussed expression, laughed 
in concert, she rallied and came forward, pouting and 
shaking her head in comical rebuke. 

Looking at her critically, Lord Castleton decided 
that the pet name her father had given was hers by 
other claim than that of long possession. 

Gracefully formed, slender, yet healthily moulded, 
her figure alone would have charmed an artist. Color 
that came and went, now flushing her prettily rounded 
cheeksinto exquisite bloom, now leaving them faintly 
pink as a sea-shell, gaye a changeful charm to her deli- 
cately-featured girlish face, lighted up by large dark 
eyes, and crowned by a great soit coil of silky durk- 
brown hair. 

Just then, startled into becoming blushes and smiles, 
yet carrying her prettily shaped head with the grace of 
& princess, she looked her very loveliest. 

“Iam awiully angry with you, papa,”’ she said, 

| parenthetically; then she turned to Lord Castleton, who 
had risen to greet her, and with a respectful yet dig- 

| —_ little bow, begged hin to excuse her rude en- 
ry. 

“There’s a real young lady welcome for your lord- 
ship. Why she’s quiteacredit to the Paris school, after 
all,’ Mr. Bruce said, gayly ; then, undismayed by the 
indignant frown with which the damsel turned to him, 
he went up to her and slipped his arm round her slim 
waist. Lord Castleton looking frum the one to the 
other with a sparkle of fun in his eyes, while affecting 
to be depressed by the ceremonious nature of her 
greeting, remonstrated against the injustice of his being 
punished for Mr. Bruce’s offenses. 

‘Here have I come home from long wanderings up 
and down the earth, and you'won't so miuch ‘as shake 
hands with me, Miss Marjorie,” he said, with a hurt air, 
=e and looking hard at her. 

‘hé girl laughed, and slipping from her father’s em- 
brace, held out both her’ little hands,-saying, with a 
blush and an arch upward glance, “You are very 
kind to come and see us so soon, Of course you can 
shake hands with me as long as you like, Castle- 
ton.” 

The young man was not slow in profiting by this per- 
mission; aud, while her hand lay im bis, Marjorie ex- 
plained, looking down at her dress: ‘I was in the miik 
house learning tomaku up butter when papacalled, and 
I just came running up as I was.’’ ‘ 

Her pink cotton morning dress was tucked up, giving 
a glimpse of the prettiest of ankles and tinyest cf feet 
encased in smart high heeled shoes with siiver buckles; 
her plump, rounded arms were bared to the elbow ; 
but neither of the gentleman would admit that her ap- 
pearance needed apology. 

Smiling and blushing at their compliments, she pro- 
ceeded to fiil her father’s still neglected pire. while he 
reseated himself in his chair and looked st her with 
fond pride. His was not the only pair of eyes that 
watched her admiringly, and the consciousness of this 
put her in a pretty becoiain flutter 

“There, papa, dear, now I'll give you your slippers. 
3 him awiully, Lord Castleton,” she added pres- 
ently, giving him his pipe; then, kneeling, she drew on 

his feet a puir of prettily embroidered slippere—the work 
of her own little hands of course. 

I fear the coquettish damsel knew how becoming her 
lowly posture and loving occupation were, for she lin- 
gered unneceasarily upon her kuees, flashing bright, 
rozuish glances up into the old man’s face. 

Lord Castleton who was accustomed to note the ruses 
of pretty womankind, inwardly smiled at the uns t- 
ing good faith with which the recipient of these 
pleasant attentions ted them. 

“Ble is very fond of 
tleton,” he said, half apol 
girl's soft, dark hair; and then, stoop 
whi a tender “ God bless you, my le lass {’’ 
which had the effect, for the time: being, of banishing 
all vain, coquettish feelings from her mind. 

She rose to her feet, looking suddenly serious. For 
the hundredth time she resolved to pmneapetee his 
love by becoming very staid, and sensible, and mindiul 
of her duties, and, as a first-step in the right direction, 
she began to offer hospitable attentions to their uest. 

** She was so sorry her mother was not at home: she 
had gone into the town to do their weekly marketing, 
aud left her housekeeper in her absence. It was so 
kind of his lordship to pay them a visit already. The 
afternoon was very hot, and his lordship 
would take a glass of beer; or wo he rather have 
something else? She hoped he would always just ask 
ior what he wanted when he did them the honor of 
rompers be their house.” No demure young dame of 
the olden times could have appeared more thoroughly 
engrossed by hospitable cares; and her father, who 
had not yet ceased to consider her asa mere child, to 
be Bettas and played with, watched her in admiring 
wonder. 

His lordship was not slow to accept the kind service 
she showed herself so anxious to render; he drank the 
beer she presently brought him, allowed her to bring a 
iresh cigar, and establish him in amore comfortable 
position on the sofa. 

“Ifshe was determined to spoil him, too, he would 
make no objections, but be very grateful indeed,” he 


i down, he 


told her, with one of his brightest and most winning 
suiles ; whereat she laughed, and torgot her pretty 
humility, . 

“T doubt 


you are a very lazy fellow,” she retorted, 
shaking her head, and flashing one of her slightly im- 
pudent, wholly charming, glances into his handsome 
face, just then expressive of indolent content. 

He nodded assent ; and the farmer, serenely puffing 
away at his pipe, ceased sm , and laughed Sond. 

“Come, Beauty, you must mind your manners, 
rs i es ig pun eae peu DRT oe) 

orie lou y from under her eye- 

brows at Lord Castleton. - : 

“{t is such hard work, please your lordship,” she 
said, plaintiveiy ; and, as sie spoke, she made a little 
courtesy of mock humuiity. 


you 


‘And this isn’t weather for hard) work, is it, Mies 
Marjorie?” the young nobleman returned, in a lazily 
sympathizing tone, keeping his eyes on her face us slie 
stood betore him, her hands demurely: folded and her 
eyes cast down. 

“And you won't be angry though I don’t mind my 
— ?”’ she went on, with another bright glance at 

im, 

“And I won’t be angry though you don’t mind your 
manners,”’ he repeated, playfully niimicking her tone. 

“And I won't be angry though you don't niind yours, 
then,” laughed the girl, in her trunkest, merriest tones. 

Lord Castleton nodded and smiled lazy thanks, but 
Mr. Bruce’s face betrayed sonie uneasiness. ler the 
first time since they had been uttered he thought of hia 
wife’s words—“ Marjorie’s but a fanciful young —_ 
and I’d have liked to keep her out of the way while 
Lord Castletuns at ‘lorwood’’—~and was troubled. 
“We're all right now. Go and finish making up your 
butter, my girl,’ he said, in suspicious haste, looking 
hard at her as, thus addressed, she turned round to him. 

There was eager ebtreaty in his eyes, and Marjorie 
read his thoughts in one moment, and was mightily 
diverted. 

“No, thank you, dad,” she said, with ssaucy toss of 
the head ; ‘*1l've left the dairy-maid to finish that job, 
and J sha’n’t undertake it in a hurry, 1 cam tell you. 
Don’t think I’ve come home to be useiul, for I haven’t.’* 

“You've come home to be ornamental, at all events, 
Miss Marjorie,” said the gentlemanon the sofa, taking 
the cigar from bis lips and glancing, at her. 

Unheeding her father’s disturbed look, she ed 
in her resolve to be as charniing as possible. de- 
lightful excitement of flirting with a live young lord 
was not to be had every day. 1 201 

“ Allow me toreturn the compliment, Lord Castle-— 
ton,” she: said, returning his glance with a merry, 
coquettish one; whereupon tie gentleman rose to his 
feet and bowed profoundly, making @ pretty little 
speech of thanks. . 

Mr. Bruce’s brow clouded ominously, and he fid- 
geted in his chair, as if his annoyance needed some 
vent. : ; : . 

The girl saw that it was quite time for her toexercise 
her soothing powers. Slipping up behind his chair ands 
putting her pretty arms round his neck, she pressed her 
blooming cheek t hin. ; ; 

“ {don’t believe you.love me half as much ag I do 
you, you cross, unkind old dad’ she whispered, as, 
wollified by her caress, he smiled tender’ y upon her. 

He had not meant his crossness to be perceived, and 
he looked perturbed. 

What foolish notions might he not unwittingly be 
suggesting to hisinexperienced,i -nocent little lass,who, 
ir leit to herself, would be unlikely to trouble her head 
with thoughts of love! 

“Shall I give you some music, dad?” she said, aloud, 
& moment after. ; 

Mr. Bruce looked hesitatingly at Lord Castleton, who, 
while this pretty little interlude was going on, was 


smoking away in discreet abstraction That young 
epee appeared settled for the afternoon, judging 
y the 


ee ot his attitude ; so the ol | man 
agreed to Marjorie’s proposal, thinking any cccupation 
safer than idleness for the lively damsel. 

Lord Castleton protessed himself delighted to listen, 
and was about to quit his position on the sofa in order 
to establish himself by the piano, when Marjorie 
stopped him. 

‘Please lie still and smoke, or I sha’n’t play, Lord 


Castleton. It puts me out to have any rat ole 
bow when I'm playing,” she said, and owe A eps his 


er old dad, you see, Lord Cas- | place. 
ogeticaily, as he stroked tie | 


And Marjorie seated herself at the piano, and, as was 
her wont, went into dream-land. Soft, sweet melody 
filled the simple little room where the afternoon sun- 
shine streamed in through the two little windows look- 
ing on the farm-yard. 

6 two men smoked and enjoyed it, and the pleasant 
sight of that graceiul, gitlish figure, awayin. pently to 
and fro, as the little white hands wandered over the 
keys ; and by-and-by Mr. Bruce fell sound asleep in his. 
chair, letting his pipe fall on to the floor, 

The noise 8 ed Marjorie from the reverie into 
which she had sunk. She turned round from the 
— and,.perceiving what had happened, rose from 

he music-stool and smilingly went up to Lord Castle- 
ton, who, having made room for her on the sofa, was 
yore = - a — beside him, red 

C) so, blushing prettily, yet & 
quite unembarraseed ee: asides 

“You must excuse papa, Lord Castieton. Music 
sped often sends him to. sleep,’ she said, in lowered 

nes, 

The young gentleman affected to be hurt by this 
little apology, and his hwad in comical rebuke. 

“Come, now, Miss «,"" he said, putting away 
his cigar and edging a little nearer her, * this isn’t fair; 
you're b: g our ayreement a) 

She laughed a confused little laugh, “Oh, J quite- 
forgot! I beg i. pardon,"’ she answered, seacing e 
shyly towards her father, and adding @ soft « Hush 
which had the effect of making Lord Castleton almost 
whisper bis next remark (he had no objections to the 
old gentleman's taking @ long nap), uttered with his 
A engnelng ait. ‘ 

“I fear you have a dreadfully short memory. Why, 
you received me to-day as if I were quite eg ti ep 
and even now you are as distant as af t e dear old 
when you and Dorothea and I were such friends hat 
utterly escaped your recollection. Truly time brings 


changes.” _ : 
He sighed deeply, and, looked into her face with » 
tet aabba Mer nore faus : 
arjorie lau again, but made no other reply. 
A strange, Dew feeling of bashful swkwardneas, foe 
mich se heeety despised herself, was taking posses 
oF mer. , 


Lord Castleton’s lazy, .blue eyes were not. slow. 
reading faces, and in Marjorie’s look he found fattering 


assurance of his: own power over her, He magnani- 


mousiy resolyed to be more careiulin avoiding alk ap: 


ace of love-makiny, lest this seemingly suscepti- 

Bie little heart showlusutfer, and at once endeayured 
to set matters on a sate iooting. : 

“Now, listen to’ me! tor one minute, you naughty 

girl,” he said, assuming a paternal air, which presently 

made Marjorie look at him in a surprised, diverted way. 


~“ You; liaye been @ dear, ‘kind! little sister to D lly so | 


long that all.our family claim you as one of ourselves, 
aud naturally) expect you’ to’ throw off with us the 
troublesume! restraints etiquette imposés. You and) 


Dolly and Lare sure té: be argréat deal! together this | 


autumn ; and you will be very uncomfortable, and 
make us all: very uncomfortable; unless you make up 
your mind to treat me quite as a brother—a dig brother 
—very lazy and gootl-ior-nothing, but determined to 
make yow both as happy as he possibly can, and to 
take great care of you, should youever need his "pro- 
tection.” wt 

A low, saucy little laugh made the earl stop abruptly 
in his hatangue, and feel that he had made himself an 
@bject of aversion to bis auditor.” : ve 

‘tam ever 80 much obliged to you, Lord Castleton ; 
but really Lam very wellableto take care of myself; and, 
® ai ‘have papa to look after mo; sol dun’t think you 
will be called upon to make any extraordinary efforts 
in my behalf,’"she said, with a slightly satirical air; 


and the eman,cloeking at her, perceived that her 
® | gratitude was not heart-felt. Th 
colored; and looked annoyed: 


ee one. I see Ihave taken too great a 
— Bruce,”’ he said; huffily; wheretpon Mar. 
5 merye etee means desiring to offend him seriously, 

to’ upon him one of her most captivating glances, 
her face assuining # 2tave, penitent look, 

“Z was only in fun—doa’t quarrel with me. I'm 
really very much: obliged, Lord Castleton,” she said, 
apologetically; and tor afew minutes she was ag meek 
and demure a young damsel as one could wish to see. 

Some little indications of an inclination to flirt on 
the part of the gentleman; however, quickly restored 
joer usual vivacity; and then the couple fell to laugh- 
abst talking merrily, and bad a. wonderously pleasant 


‘The old men’s, wakening interrupted their tete-c-tete. 
Lord Castleton presently rose"to go, graciously protest- 
pp ag myer girre ae Mr.:Bruce tried to make. 

“Why, my sister'and! I will be running out and in of 
your house ali the autumn; Mr..Bruce. Surely you 
will not stand. upon ceremony with us; you will punish 
us by making us feel ourselves intolerable nuisances if 
do,” he said, withhis frankest smile, as be shook 
hands with him.» t, 

And then, with: a: last) bright glance into Marjorie’s 
face, he went away, escorted to thd halldoor.-by the old. 
many ‘and Marjorie’ fecling uncomfortably) hot, ran 
away up to her own,vretty chamber,and peeped through 
the Maushit curtains that draped her windows 0» 

Whata handsome,  aristocraticlooking | fellow 
he was! . What kind,.merry blue eyes he had!) What 
bonny yellow mustache! How infinitely pleasant it 
would be to: 
Jausband, to enjoy in his company-all the joys and 
‘chonors that appertained to ‘his’ exalted station? So 
thought the vain little damsel as, with flushed checks 
ee eeen ahames ores —e _— out - 
Seeiscn easter and pursue his way along the pu 
lic road leading to his home. : 

(A stdden.remembrance of Miss Lisle's reputed right 
to the prize slie was coveting disturbed ‘her tor. a little, 
‘butishe soon recovered her spirits. cow 

The engagement, Lady Dorothea declared, was not of 
a werybinding mature—itliad-always been undétstood 
im the family, thatithe cousins were to marry some day, 
thatwas all; and meanwhile both of them acted ‘as-if. 
quite unfettered. Surcly such a state of matters made it 
no great harm for her todo her part in) the »pleasant 
Atatio ol Lord Castioton had beguns So ran cher 

She was but @ vain, selfen girliat this: period 
at her life,lown. Suffering, tefitied, and purified; her 
whole nature, she neverr been. heroine of mine. 

ft As propose, ef Diew. dispose,’’? she muttered 
presently, after taking’ a long’ and critical :sur- 
vey of herself in the mirror; and then, heaving’a com- 
a little sigh of pions one pam aeisped 
adaging, down # re to cajole her father into his 
*wwonted good-humor, which feat, of course, sie was not 
Bong in accomplishing. Ye ’ 


« oCHAPTER Ik att 
, LADX,-DOROTAEA 


Quick, light footsteps-in the 20; tap at the 
shalf-open parlor door; a haltamiothored iirlih gigghe— 
such were the sotinds that one sultry afternoon, 4 few 
weeks after the scene recorded in the last chapter, 
le M pause in her sock-darning, and rise 
trom herseat on the parlor sofa. ade, ' 
“Come in, I Dorothes,’’ she said; and then a ve: 
Tetasicee young lady ran in, holding out bot 
towards herand smiling her most winning smile. 
“ Mrs: Bruce.“ Thave come to tea, if 
have me. Mamma and Lord Custleton have 
off to D=— to micet Miss Lisle, who is coming 
ao-pay usa long visit; and Iam free for two or three 
*thonrs. Do let me have’tea with you. I don't need to 
the home till it’s near dinner-time,” she said in 4 pretty, 
djow-pitched, coaxing voice, as she shook hands; then 
«he dropped down on the sofa, with asigh of weari- 
sess, and, taking. off her big sun-hat, fanned herself 
~with it ina pothotically way. «0% j 
“It ier 80 awfully hot, and I've almost run oll the 


wol ot 


‘you ot 
driven 


houre—e 
had al 
ters, aud seemed fitted to endure a hundred more, 
without showing 
dows, two lodking’ to the smodth-shaven, tree-enclosed 
little lawn isying in @ semicircle before the house, 
se ted from it by a: graveled sweep and a few taste- 
fully laid-ont. flower-beds; the other to the F 
sloping southward on the other side of the quiet high- 
road: which passed by the steading. 


were my room—I know! 
of Mrs; Bruce’a hand and stroking itoas, she: stood be- 
| side her chair, looking down very kindly on: the hot, | 
fair, youthful faced she had known asa baby-face: first!of 
trip through life ‘by the side of snoh) a} all é bie 


ediy to her, never tro 
the world’s opinion, 
shook her head, yo whit surprised, nowt oc ower. 4A 
| As things are, my dear, you: must ‘be presénted at. 
¢ourt and come out. 

your station, 


her head 


humoredly up at 


the laughing girl immediately alte: 


make me 
said, sweetly, rising and kissing 


ing her lad 
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. "Piet: hospitable. woman looked. exceedingly hot and, 


uncemfortaple,’ 
‘* My dear,” 

youth, ul ladyship’s shoulder, ft ter 

at once; but Lcanst let you ey Be at cur tea this al- 

ternoon, for, you see, there's & 

us—young Alton,.oi lorwood Downs; and, net knowing 

you would be-here, Lasked him to stay ior tea. 


Lady Dorothea jaughed, and gave hex pretty bead.» lit- i 


The gard, separated from the house by the qnie? 
highway iro Whicu it sloped southward, was » quaint 


she said, laying a motherly. hand on her | old-world rétreat, with browd green Walks oi clhose-cub 
“IU get youa cup of tea | glass besprent, with duisies. 


Up one o! these, Lordered on one side by high rose 


iend dropped in on | buses, and on the other by the yet lugher beech 


_ hedge, which iaclosed tue garden, Maijure.ind w tall, 
'strougly built young Iman were saunioing. 
Marjorie’ had, a flower-basket slung over her’ arr, 


tle seli-willed jtoss, looking determined not to be gourid) snd stupped every otber moment to pointouta ruse 


of in thisiway. a 
He won't eat me, L suppose, dear Mrs. Bruce, 


Mr, 
farmers. 
Alton—I like to know all Lor 


ruce and Marjorie, for the sake of twenty;young 
Besides, 1 want to get acquainted with Mr. 
Castleton's tenants. 


lot us all have tea-together.”’ 


to her companion, who, scissurs in hand, awaited her 


; ; I'm) orders té \cuts then, having: sevéred thé) fapron: 
not going to mis& the treatoof having tea with you and } biossom, placed it carefully iu the basket. 


The couple. were evidently enjoying their oceupa- 


| tion, for they lingered over it as i: unwilling tu bring 


Do! it to a close. 


Marjorie selected with great deliberation—her girlish 


But Lady Castleton would not like it, my dear; and, | ggure, simply draped in white muslin taking uJ) man- 


indeed, it wouldn’t be’a proper thing to do,” tue pru- 
Gent lady remonstrated. ; 
Lady Dorothea oncexmore tossed her head, and coolly 


proceeded to untie the knot of blue ribbon which tast- 
| ened her simple white cloak,{saying; with a little sigh, 


* Don’t you know that mamma does not mind the least 


little bit how J-amuse myself, 30 as I’m happy euough 


and don’t tease her?” And, indeed, the girl spoke the 


truth. 3a 
Knowing this, Mrs. Bruce’s» motherly heart relented,, 


and shé offered no further opposition: to her visitor's 
t vd ‘ 


wish. : 
**Marjorie’s out in the 


Pee iy mapa ae 
Mr. Alton’s with her. . 


me away to her room and 


tidy yourself a bit: after your long walk; it wil: cool 
you, my dear,” she presently said; and the two went, 
up stairs together. 


Marjorie’s room was of course the prettiest room in the 
lain, dubstantial two-atory structure, which 
y withstood the storms of a hundred win: 


asign of decay. It had three win- 


garden 


There was acool, green, ferny carpet om the floor, 


and a paper gay with bunches ot rose-buds on the 
walle. Tho snowy anuslin curtains of the bed and win- 
dows were looped u 


-chair 


with « sigh of contentment; and looked round herwith 
anupproving eyes (0 ; " ae 


|“ Dshould always''be good if, were your girl and this 
i should,” slie said, taking hold 


J - 2 Leis rie) AIeTY 10 Thay 

“T should trot about ther bouse and the farm after 
ow! and dear’ old fanny Mr. bruce all daylong; and 
eurn to: be’ a modelifarmer’s wife; and in course of 


time I should marry ad niece, big; ore otee ray 
who Hvyed near youyand ‘have (two or three « , fat, 
sunburut bairnies; whom I should loveawfaily,’’ 


So spoke the little aristocrat, in: the: perfectly grave, 


serene tone in which she was vin the habit of making 
the most absurd statements. Strangers) used. to stare 
inva nonplissed way, when she indulged herself in this 
favorite diversidne: herefriend> laughed !or reproved, 
Prony an to their séveral standards. of propriéty; aud 


ar young ladyship, soleng asi nobody spoke ill-natur- 
Mpothed, ae abled herself with: cares, about 
So now Mrs.) Bruce smiled and. 


y, like other ladiew in 
and: by-and-byx »m 


ak 
ventleman—a nobleman, most likely: a settle down’ 


= a dignified'county lady, with »acwide sphere of use- 
fulness in the world. Your prospects are bright enough, 
most Jolk wouldisay.’’ 1» : 


Her Seperate eam raised her graceful arms above 
na _ a good stretch, smiling good- 
1) bruce, tr! 


*“Héigh-ho !” she yawned, ‘It don’t sound easy for 


a lazy little thing like me; it wottd! be: ever so much 
jollier to be your Mazjorie and marry the big, broad- 
shouldered Rope streeee. and have you and Mr: Bruce 
to helpme spoil 


6 funny little sunburnt babies.” 


“Hush; hush," Lady Doroth+a! Motherhood is a 


solemn thing, and brings duties which we cannot per- 
form aright without constant help from above, Speak 
soberly 


ou speak at all on that subject,” the matron 

4 ith one of her quiet, reb ee ices; And 

er Ch : 

girl, and nobody but you eyer tries to 

. Don’t be displeased with me,” she 
Mra. Bruce. 

the blooming round cheek very 


“Tam a sill 


That lady pat 


ete She’ was slow in finding words to e 
Dorothea, chanced to glance out at a window whict 
gave a view of part of the garden, broke out inte 
enthusiastic sp ? 


on; and, ére sha was ready to speak, y 


Be Oe 


“Ab, Mrs. Bruce, look; what a picture! Isn’t Mar- 


jorie lovely? And what a handsome, manly fellow 
is with ber! 
Is that really the new tenant of Torwood Downs?” 


my honor, they look like lovers. 


Mrs. Bruce ahawered in the affirmative ; then, follow- 


p to the window, looked out, with a 


, so that Imight have longer tostay. Do ask me} pledsed smilé while more raptures were indulged 
Jolmenteatoth you,” she fn 


on, tn a dro! oling 
way, Smiling up into Mrs. Bruce’s kind, sean taber 


where she road # look of hevitaiion, ~~ 


. gun #2 DSI ByE 


Indeod, it needéd not artict’s eyes to recognize the 


| beanty of the little seene. 


| 


; 


‘light, now in shadow, up the green 


ner of pretty poses, a8, holding her head now erect, now 
sideways, sue hung over her bushes; and the geutle- 
man handled bis scissors with the like leisurenese 
of air, 

As, while-they made their slow progress, now in sun~ 
th, the girl t 
upturning her fair, arch face to him, bis—a dark, 
thoughtful one, handsume in spite of a want of regular- 
ity of feature—lighted up wonderfully, and he looked 
his best as, a half-smile parting his firmly cut lips, he 
bent down towards her, apparently unwilling to lose a 
syNable of her pleasant chatter: Ho Tiave 

A maniy; thoroughly reliuble face his was—a face 
which one might seek in trial and perplexity, secure 
of finding honeat and wise counsel from ite owner. 

Mrs. Bruce’s face grew thoughtful as she watched 
the young couple. 

“They're a. well-matched’ pair, Lady Dorothea,” she 
said; and her ladyship fancied that she detected a 
little tremulousness in the ordinarily steady voice: 

She put up her face and kissed her on the instant, 
innovent wonder in her blue eyes. 

“You don’t think Marjorie loves him—you don’t 
think she is going to marry and leave you already 7” 
she asked, jumping at conclusions in her usual drol} 
perry ; and her tone recalled Mrs’ Bruce to ler- 
self. § ; a} 

“Task no better lot for my girl than to be the wife of 
just such 8 gouil, true-hearted man, my dear,”’ she said, 
with her own pleasant smile, eis | 

“Even though he were but @ plain farmer?’ pursued 


with fresh: green ribbons ; 2) Lady Dorothea, alittle dubiously. She began to tear 
white-marble vase filled with sweet-smelling: roses | : : Hye 
Seodon ShbttoMet-44lile, v Ail-the windotee wera) open; | tliat her friend Marjorie’s notions of a suituble port 
and a soft breeze stole in, gently moving the draperies, 
| No wonderif Lady Dorothea, just come in from the hot 
afternoon’sunshine, sunk iuto the one loun 


might be very different from/her mother's. 


“Hep father is but 4 plain farmer—why should s” » 
tarry out ot her own Ciass? “Nothing but unbgpp in.» 
is to be expected trom unequal m ges. never 


| 


»  Janded)) 


for one ‘single moment been my wish our, 
should | elie ate tion she was Bo: Pilly ace hee ill 
Mrs. Bruce spoke very earnestly, and looked bteadily 
into the girl's iace, as if desirous to impress her with 
sense of her perfect sincerityim thus speaking, 
A vagne suspicion that Lady Dorothea, or rather taat 
her portly. might fancy that Lord Castieton’s frequent 
isits to the iarm-hoyse would’ give rise to ambitious 
heming on the part of its inmates, prompted this 
peech. The suspicion heighteded when the girl, with- 
out moving her grave eyes irom Mrs. Bruce's fae 


{ asked,"simply; **But Marjorie looks’ higher; does” 
ft Ong ME WoRn! 


hot?” I 

Butyesterday she had stood at thb'sinve window and 
watched’ Marjorie and Lord Castl-toi watering about 
the garden in’ # lover-like way—siie" had! ps “their 
voices mingloin's Jove-song as the Pirl sat at the 
and looked up at him as he bent over her witir 6} 
of admiration. Tt all’came back ‘to ter Seg Me . 
and: her aero ‘in answer ‘to this dire 
peulyio" rty 4 yila poss iow ‘hel . 

“©fdo hot know—yotrmay ask Her, Lady Dorothea,” 
she answered, moving away from the window. ~ °"" —* 

Just them ‘Marjoriecchanced to look os 
ceiving Lady Dorothea, intimated ‘by: : 
pantomimic gestures that ‘she “would be with her 


. presently. ny 


So, glad of an excuse to'escape; Mrs. Bruce left the 
two girls to entertain each other, 
| “Wicked little flirt!'” was’ Lady Dorothea’s first 
ne and, a8 she spoke, she fixed her blue eyes on” 

er friend’s tace, trying with all hér might to read it. 

“Naughty little slattern !” was Marjorie’s response, 
as her ye k eye noticed @ stray yellow tress whieh had 
escaped from 7D place on her young ladyship's 
graceful head (i but for a conscientious maid she ° 
would seldom haye been presentable, so little interest. 
did she take in her own appearance). ' Firet of all, let 
me make you respectable,’ abe, added, in haste, per 
ceiying, from the admonishing way jin which her cvip- 
pe raiged her pang 4 and shook it at her, that 

@ attack was about to be followed up. 

“« Oh, doar mé, wae does it matter * arte othes 
sighed, lazily, unwilling to abandon her BEE oe ety 
tion ; but, conscious of looking guilty, Marjo: pped 
quickly behind her, and, atter a minary kiss, 

ra ® vigorous bruahing of the offending yellow 

Ne. cs - ; ; ’ 

While thus eng/iged she tried to allure her into talki 
of other subjects. fea thetne which she saw she wished. 
to introduce ; but her ladyship was good-humoredly. 
unmanageable. .. . ‘ old etna ow i tinew 
“T want to know all about, young Mr, Alton, and. I 
won't talk about anythin else dill you've ed my: 
curiosity. You've been decelving me, : 3 
ting so intimate with him and never g:me, Why,: 
yon Jooked quite like lovers as you came up tie gar 


q ila B53 45k. 8 : 
Marjorie gave a very cross tug to her. friend's, hair ;. 


then, as she gave a little ery of pain, in quick, re 

tance she sto} and, 00 ; 

knelt vate aioe ant Osh he hood ie errs’ oui 
“T bart you on purpose. I'm very rude, cross 
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‘bear of a girl, and I wish you would acold mo well, 
Lady Dorotnes.” 

‘Yue tone of contrition and humility went straight to 
the kind, simple heurt. 

* I'm not clever at scolding ; I'll rather heap coals of 
firs on your heud by giving you a kiss. Therd, now 
we're triends again.” 

A kiss excnanyed, the brush was taken np_ again ; 
an! Lady Dorothea, who had no lack of quiet’ persis- 
tuncy, returned to the caarge quite undauntedly. 

“ Tell me all about him) now, iike a good girl, Madge : 

ovll never be at peace till you do, you know,” she 
wiv’ Becommencet; and Marjorie, thus urged, an- 


“eel herin & bantering strain, though her look and’ 


Ue vere some wat crois. 
; 


» ‘Lam sorry Ican't give you the dates of his birth 
an baptism, Lady Dorot,i-a--L£ suspect him of being at 
least thirty years old. He has had a college education— 
took high honors, indcel, and might huve been famous 
by this time, possibly ; but, an elder Lrotuer dying, 
taought it his duty to come home and join his father in 
.durming ; has never r-pnted tha sacrifice, but lives in 
ola hoe harmony wit. vhe said olJ incubus, and across 
id houseke-per wuo has Lelonged to the family fur gen- 
erations; is, now settled down with his mteresting 
Seage, at. Turwood, Downs, snd c.unsequently, hus a 
yut to expect ordinary neighLorly kindness from us. 
18 yvur ladyship’s curiosity yet satisfied? If not, I 
woull advise you to apply for further particulars to 
the cross housekeeper, irom whota I have derived all 
this fund of knowlsdge, while making a call with mam- 
-/ 204 0n the old Mr, Altun., There,” eu ied te girl, as Lady 
Dorvtuea kept thongltfully silent, “my tale is told, 
4ni your hair is dressed to perection. Let ue go 
down stairs.” |, / : 
_, As. she spoke she came forward from behind. the easy 
ebair and tuok up ber position betore the mirror, sur- 
veyiug herself from bead to toot with au engrossed air. 
«» Tady Doruthea, witueut stirring, watched her, and 
Smilsdin a lazily admiring way,as having, fastened a 
ink rose in her: dark hair, Marjorie presently turned 
round, to her and asked her opinion of i's effect. 

\.*\Youdon’tcarea bit how I look, Laty Dorothea |" 
washer pett:sh exclamation, as her frien gave, hero 
@udible answer. ; 

“Tuatis a fib, Madge; your beauty is a perpetual 
enjoyment to me,” her ludyship answevel, in a tune 
Oi ueart-felt slucerity. ‘ Only just.now I wus think. 
ing—tuinking of what you haye been. telling me— 
that young man must be a noble fellow. I don’t know 
how y.ucan langh at him so. Ishould be proud of a 
husban 1 like that, Maja.” ; 

Marjvrie turne i sharply round from the mirror and 
gave a quick, suspicious yiance into her iriend’s sace. 

“Shail Lbring hia tu your ladysnips teet?’’ she 
laughed, a so:/peon vf scorn im her voice. 

Lady Derothea kept hur sweetly pensive air, and 
@422d with so.emn b.ue eyes at Marjoric. 

“Yow remewber waat the poet says, Maja,” she 
went cn, in an abstra:‘ted way: “* Kinl he rts are 
more ‘tuo cvronets, ang simple faita taan Norman 
b.ood,? 

Sue spoke in all innocence; but Marjorie’s con- 
&cience male acoward of her,.an.l she fancied that her 
Owb ambicious liupes were being rebused. In this be- 
lief sue made a saucy courtesy, flasuing one of her 
quick plances at her compunion as swe said, s.tirically : 
“ Moral: Be content wita tue lowly station in which a 
wise Providence has placed you, Marjorie Bruce, and 
gratefully ac ept tae first respectabie turmer who offers 
you his honest, horny hand,’ ‘ 

2b lust Lady Dorotuea perceived. that thera was 
6ometuing serious.y amiss with her friend, Under- 
neath tue lightness of her tone she discerne| a Littor- 
ness which was most unusual. Acting on kindly i:u- 
pulse, she jumped up and kissed her, in spite of a 
pettish remonstrance, ; 

“ Why, Maja love, I think you are the loveliest, most 

_ charming girl I ever saw in myli.e. Ithink you would 
be an ornament ty any rank; and I'd r juice to see you 
made a duchess, if your heart was set cn being cne; 
grve you know, you have always stuutly maintaue.l 

hat you wished to marry in’’—she hesitated, a:raid of 
wounding Marjcrie’s prije— what you call your own 
sphere.” 

» Marjorie’s face brightened instantly, and she put a 
¢aressing arm round Lady Durotava, taough her tone 
‘was still aJittle impatient, as se replied, “ I yery sel- 
flom say exactly what [ mean, Lady Durvtaea; I fancied 
you knew me better than to suppose I did.” 

“ them you wish to marry a duke, Miss Marjorie?" 

“If your ladyship pleases.” 

“Wouldn't an earl do, Beauty ?”” 

“ By no means ; tuat would be a sad downcome to my 
ambition.” 

Marj rio laughed and blushed suspiciously as she 
made this reply ; but, as sie ha.t once more sought the 
mirror, and was trifling with the rose in her hair, Lady 
D.rotuea did not notice her confusion, 


“Vory, well.” continued that arene lady, in her 
frankest, kindest tones ; ** when Ovusi pp Oo miar- 
ries Herbert, which will certainly be some of these 
ays, I snall make them ask you and nie on a long visit, 

“and we suall atl fuur do our very beat to trap a duke 
you. Pee we Fase A Ata ta radeon 
“Qa, periec! cu are 4m adept in the art of com- 
foring, Lady Dorothea,” Teturne Marjorie, with a 
h which did not sound merry. Then, affecting a 
good-humor which she did not teel, she carried her 
ike downstairs to the parlor, wuere tea awaited 


a "Bors hey found no but Mrs. Bruce, who, toll- 
_ ing: ey Pye Boned had takea tueir visitor away 
a his stock, triet to prevail on Laly Dorothea 
. to lave a cup of tes before their return Her, 
mar <3 ‘ip would by 10 means agree to this; and 
Ww gentlemen presently returned, welcomed | 
them both with espucial graciousness. But tor Mar- 
forte, who, in revenge for tueannvyance she had up. 


“4% 


““T'll, maybe, run off with him some of tuese days. 


dergone, was studiously distant in her demeanor to- 
wards Mr. Alton, everybody: would have énjoyed the | 
daintily set-out tea which Mrs. Bruce dispensed witu | 
aquict, kindly hospitality. Abit was, that gentleman, 
already an adept in interpreting tue varying moods of 
the wi.liul little Beauty, perceived that she was offend- 
ed with him, and was du.y troubled in spirit, though 
he had sufficient sel.-command tu disguise his pertur- 
bation. } 
“When, soon after tea, Lady Dorothea made her adieux, | 
Marjorie insisted on walking home wita her, and Mr. | 
Alton didnot long delay his own departure. Miss 


faction, looked somewhat annoyed when, on ber re- 

turn, an hour aiterward, she heard this. When Lord 

Castleton wus not by, she had no objections to exert 

her powers of fascination on this thoroughly well- 

bred and presentable young man, whose, very gravity 

cp earnestness of charactur hail a certain’ charm for 
er. ; 

“ How many strings does my lassie want to her bow ?’’ 
Mr. Bruce asked, putting bis arm round her and draw- 
ing her down on hia knée; assh6 came up’ to the easy- 
chair where he sat enjoyinga meditative pipe: aud 
at the sound of the tender, loving old voice the girl's 
ill-hum.r vanished. ah: 

‘As many as shecan get, old dad—not ons less,”’ 
Bhe ‘laughed with a roguish shake of her pretty 
head. 

Mrs. Bruce, sitting at the window, busy over some 
needle-work, turned round, aud shook her head’ in re- 
buke of her unwise busband’s question. 

“«¥ wonder where they’re to come from, father ?’’ 
John Alten seens to me the only ma:riageable man 
about tue neighborhood Marjome slike tosee much of,” 
shoe suid, witu an admonishing air. 

The spirit of mischief was ouce more. too atrong for 
Miss Marjori-. 

“Except Lord Castleton, mammy,'’.she said, saucily, 
with another toss of her head; and, as shespoke, her 
color heightened and her dark eyes sparkled with the 
ex itement of this daring retort. 

Mr. Bruce looked trom his daughter to, his wife, and 
rubbed . his hands in: silent enjoyment of the 
fun. 

_ His wile, 
pleased. 

*‘ Lord Castleton is ont of your station altogether, 
Marjorie, 1'd as soon expect you to marry one or 
your father’s ploughinen as 1’d expect hiny to marry a 
pluin tarmer’s duughter,”’ shé said, with rara asperity ; 
und ber usual steady, composed voice trembied. 

Mr. Bruce was about to interpose, but’) Marjorie was 
too quick for him. , 

“Jamie Bcott is the handsomest, manliest-looking 
young fellow l’ve seen yet,’’ shé laughed { naming one 
of the farm laborers distinguished by bis ,ood a7 

° 


on the contrary, looked seriously dis- 


knows''—— 

She would have gone on in the same strain but for. 
her father’s inter.erence. Wita a clouded brow he ad- 
dressed to her afew words of reprimand, which quickly 
banished the color from her cheeks and set her lip 
trembling. Her fatuer's rare displecsure always hurt 
her sorely, for she was keen!y alive to praise or blame 
from those she loved bes!; and @uring the rest of 
that evening she did not recover her apirits. 


CHAPTER Il. 
TORWOOD HOUSB,. 


Joun Aron set off from the farm-house with a 
eluude] brow and a step tuat lacked its wonted spring. 
lor a short time hefelt uasuely troubled; but as he 
plo.del on along the peace‘ul troe-bordered road, 
breathing in the ivesuness uf the lovely July evenin., 
wis thonjata gradually resolved. themselves into defi- 
QD Os p32. 

ay re recognized as a fact. what for a week or two 
past ho had suspected with | neasiness—that he was no 
longer master of himsel!; that tae caprices of a pretty 
damsel he had chanced to meet some half a dozen 
times had power to disturb his peace of mind and rutile 
lis temper. He was ?n love,und he could give him- 
sel no satisfactory reasons for b.ing in love. Strange 
to say, this man of thirty years had hituerto known 
nothing of the grand passicn by persopal experience. 
Ue had cherished a secret pride, indeed, in the belief 
that he would never succumb to the prevalent weak- 
ness cf fuliing in love. 

His home affections, very strong and tender, he had 
always bejeved thoroughly reasuna: le; and from his 
earliest manbood he had resolved that the best love of 
Lis heart, if ever bestowed, shou.d be given only to 
one who had such qualities of mind and heart as would 
satis'y his Judgment. 

“A per.ect woman, nobly, planned, to warn, to eom- 
fort, to com ,’ bad been hi 
occasions when he thought of woman-kind at all; and 
now behold his prudent resolutions given to the winds, 
his cain judgnient set at defiance, and bis lite’s happi-_ 
ness at tay mercy of an unleniably vain and cequettish 
girl of eightecn. 

It was not a pleasant discovery for a man of his 
mental and moral caliber, aud he did not reconcile his 
mind to it wituout a painful inward conflict. 

Only a.ter a hurried walk of many miles did he 
rega.n his wonted sel:-command sufficiently to make it 
possible for him to jace his cld father at home without 
awakening his anxiety. by a lack of liis usual good | 
spirits. Jolin Alton knew himself to be but a very poor 


actor, and he was very tender over the old man’s peace 


of mind. 

Oll Mr. Alton was sitting smoking in the twilight 
when his son entered the parlor, Supper stood ready 
on the table; but he had delayed eating his solitary 
tneal in faint hope of having his usual egnpanion. 


__“Orshe you, John.” 
\ gloams in the wise old eyes that have watched the ways 
been his ideal on. the rare} 


ck, tick, of 
the old-fashisoned time-piece on the mante ie 


me. I could na Wiehe ay a better.” And he 


. wx 


Very deep arid tender was the tove he bore this one 
son leit to clever his old age. Seldom, indeed, dues 
such a heart-union as theirs exist between mian and 
man. Strangers were amazed by it, though they them- 
ight considered it the least surprisiny tuing in the 
world. 

So now, coming in aiter seyeral hours’ absence, John 
Altun glanced uneasily r.und upon the hal.-dark rom, 
‘the neplected suppér-tray, the bent old figure in tne 
arm-chair by the empty fire-place, and, in spite of his 
father 8 cheerful preeting, Lis conscicnce—a very ex 
acting master—reLuied him ior having Leen Selushiy 


| Maja, as her father and motuer remarked witn satis-| engrossed. 


“Why, father,” he says, in atone of kind concern— 
and, as he speaks, Le lays Lis hund cn the old min’s 
shoulder—‘* you're moping in tue dark—yon’ve had no 
supper. I'll not leaye you in an evening again, ii this 
is the way you attend to yLur comfcrts.” ~ 

Tuking his pipe iron) his mouth, his father looks at 
him with unutterable tenderness and satisiacticn in his 
eyes. A keenly cut, rifitied o!d face his is, and ucver 
does it look so lovab!e as when it turns to his son’s. 

“Sit down, laddie,” he says, giving him w little 
playiul shove; and then, as with brightened’ léok the 
young man draws a chair beside him and sects h.mself, 
he gves on: 

“very man to his taste, John. I like the quietroom 
and my pipe and the glvamin’, and thoughts o auid 
lang-8) De, as is natural to my years, and you like a bit 
o’ change and brightness anda bonny maia’s Chitter. 


What tor shouldn’t ye? It befits your tine oO the, 
, by Cie 


lad.’ ess 

John Alton colors under the steady look 2 
bestcws Ou vim, but says nothing. é 

Taking his silence as assent, the cld man a 


peaceful smile iluminating his thin features. 

“LT like to, fancy you're out courting, Ji 
your turn. now ; I've had mine, and am entent, 
your bay while the sun shines. Youth flies by 
suadow, and’ naught will make amends tor the loss o 
inuocent yonthiu’ joys. Take yea’ ye can seize, lad ; 
jor very sure am I tie Lord that made ye never, mount 
that ye should walk sadly through the glcriouk’ days 0” 
your youth.” . 

Old Alton’s voice has an unwonted tremor in it; and, ~ 
as he speaks, he lays his haud on the young man’s 
sleeve, the better to impress him with his serious- 


, 


ness. 

And the phigery fas, stirred heart yearns to unburder 
itsel!, secure of ing sympatuy with its fee s in 
one who speaks tuus lovingly ; yet so fish is it 
that a remembrance of the lony-delayed supper. checks 
the utterance it. craves, - ‘os 

‘You must have your supper before we speak «| 
anything so exciting as womankind, father.” Jvuhn 
says, rising and lighting a lamp which stands upon th: 
table. .Then he places a chair for his father, und, sit- 
ting down close by him, proceeds to attend to Lis 
wants with a kindly solicituue which no fond woman 
could surpass. 

No wonder the aged eyes watch his motions. with 
such complacency. He is indeed ason to be proud oi 
—s0 strong, physically and mentally, yet so gentle ; so 
thoroughly manly in look and bearing, yet so childlike: 
in the purity of his moral nature. ety 

“Ay, ay, lad ; ‘ every dog has is day,’’’ his father re- 
sumes, a.ter he has wade seme progress with his sup- 
per. He is determined to find ont wuetber Le is correct 
in his surmises as to those frequent visifs to the 
Bruces. : = rs 

“ Another slice of the cotd beef, father? See, I've 
eutitlike a water,’ is John’s response, and with ar 
air of peremmptoriness he tuys iton his plate; then, re- 
plenishing his gies ,rom the beer-jJuy, he watches hinr 
eat and drink, declining to ehter upon any but indiffer- 
ent subjects till he has got him to a:ake a fair supper, 
thougi he himself only plays with bis knife and turk— 
a very rare occurrence, | own. a 

Only when the old man has quite finished will he 
permit him to bring on the éapis the subject which is 
uppermost in both their minds, : 

Then, reseating him in his favorite easy-chair, settling, 
his foo'stool, and filling hima fresh pipe, he draws a. 
og close beside him, and declares be is ready for « 

His companion begins by a jocular remonstrance, 
sebopnyeryng it by a loving, content look into his: 


“It’s easy having your own way when you've none 
but dotin’ old folks to manage, John; when yon get 
a bonny young wile, you'll findit a different matter.” 

Jolin folds hia arms, ag he has a trick of doing whe: 
in a thoughtful mood, and. looks steadily before him, 1 
grave wits relaxing his mouth. 

“TfL ever do marry, father, I shall be able to manape 
my wife.’” f 
And a queer, humorons light 


of womankind near threescore years and ten. 
But Johnis busy with his own thouglits, ond docx 

not notice the retort. Artin t 
For several minutes the monotonous 


only sound that breaks the silence of the rc ther 
the young man speaks in strangely tremulots ten, 
and his hand clasps his father’s, as he looks inte his 
face with infinite love and y & woke 

“ Father,” be says, hurriedly, “a man’s lifé ia but. 
dreary work if the woman he Joves will not. share it: 


with him. I have seen the one woman in all the world 
forme. Giye me your blessing; wish me in 


my woving. 
Right heartily is the wished-for benediction spoken—- 
a very loving glance neconapangg it, 

“God bless you, my lad, an toy you your heart’« 
desire! V’d bea Aad and p dman conld I gee: 
yeu mated wi" just such a wife as your mother was t# 
passes bis thin old han 


over eyes which have 


—_-) = 
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misty as he thinks of the quiet, plain little woman . ness about you—a charm that I can’t define. I think it); moments of uncomfortable silence have passed ; and, 


whose kind, busy hands were folded in the long death- 
sleep five-and-twenty years ago. “You've been the 
beat son that ever breathed, and I'll warrant you'll be 
7 best husband, God prosper ye in your wooing, 
lad.” 

John Alton smilesand shakes his head—his father’s 
enthusiastic praises never tail to amuse him. 

“TI doubt nobody else sees me with your eyes, father. 
lve reason to fear I’m but a glum, tongue-tied fellow, 
jin the estimation of most womankind, 1 know.” 

‘* Marjorie Bruce can speak for two, I’m thinking 
John.” 

This home-thrust musters the coler to the young 
snan’s dark face; he smiles and drops his eyes. . 

“Would she please you asa daughter-in-law’? Not 
thatitis the least likely she would marry me,”’ he 

hastens to add, with a littie sigh. 

His tather, who has withdrawn his pipe from his 
Rips, puts it back and smokes contemplatively for 
several minutes, his son watching him in patient si- 
lence, no whit displeased by this slowness of reply, so 
eutire is his loving trust in him. 

. At last the answer comes, very thoughtfully given. 

“She seems to be a bonny. blithesome young thing 
—ilighty a bit, but years might mend that. If she 
pleases you for a wife, she'll please me for a daughter, 
never fear.” 

Another sigh escapes the lover, who has cherished a 
‘faint hope that Majorie’s faults exist only in his own 

2 oe £ he has been over-exacting in his require- 
ents. — ae 
. * You don’t know her very well yet, father,’ he says, 

1 st a 1 ttle testily ; and, then be looks ashamed of his 
patience, and proceeds gently, “she has the warmest 

+ in the world, it seems to me. I have noticed 
he cottar children hang about her skirts, how 
dogs sbout the farm brighten up when they 
her step. She must be good ; her little faults 
but natural to her years and her, indulgent up- 


i 


bringing.” 

Though John Alton speaks in a low voice of enforced 
calm, be father sees that his eyes have an unwohted 
light; the muscles of his meuth quiver with sup- 
pressed emotion, and the old man hastens to speak re- 
my ag 

“ My lad,” he says, with much tenderness and solem- 
nity of look and tone—and he keeps his eyes on his face 
as he speaks—‘**‘ still waters run deep.’ You've come 0’ 
a race little given to changeful fancies. I reckon you've 
met your first and last love, and she’s a winsome, inno- 


cent young thing. If yecan win her heart, little fear | 


but ye’ll find it easy to teach her wisdom.” 

A silent, eloquent hand-pressure, a grateful look, re- 
ward this speech ; then old Alton resumes bis pipe, 
and once more relapses into meditation. 

“Light your pipe, John—TI like to have ye wiffin’ awa’ 
oppusite més. Our atter-supper smoke’s an institution 
we'll nochange till the wife comes home,’’ he presently 
says, a tendsr, humorous smile overspreading his 
face. 

“Tf then, father,” remarks his son, with a reassur- 
ing nod ; and sien the twomen sit smoking in sociable 
silence til] bedtime. 

For a long tine John Alton youchsafed no further 
mention of Majorie’s name, although he continued to 
make frequent visits to her home; nor did his father 
ask a question regarding her; yet,in spite of their 
reticence, @ more than wonted lovingness of look and 
tone, an occasional mute hand-pressure, showed that 
neither of them had forgotten that evening’s conversa- 
tion. 


oo 


CHAPTE IV, 
LORD CASTLETON AND HIS FIANCEE. 


« Wrasrz, look up for one minute ; I want toask you 

a question—a serious one, mind,” 
tis Lord Castleton who speaks, and his cousin Er- 
nestine who is tius addressed, 

They two are alone in the drawing-room—a 
Tong, lofty, quaintiy furnished apartment, where 
firehght and twilight reign in spite of the 
score of candles burning in little clusters here 
and there through the rooin. He is standing leaning 
upon the mantel-piece; and she is sitting on a low chair 


in front of the hearth, where a pleasant-scented wood’ 


fire is blazing. ‘The firelight is triumphant in this 
spot, and is playing gleefully about tueir two figures, 
and casting tantustic shadows of them upon the walls 
an‘ ceiling. Itis a kindly, soft light, and touches lov- 
ingly not only the tall, handsome, fair-bearded. man 
whom nature has endowed with an enviable portion of 
pergonal but the irregularly featured, dark- 
kifmed girl who at his bidding lifts up a pair of soft 
drown eyes, and ceases to fondle the little King Charles 
tying on her lap. 

“ Why must I look up, Herbert?” she says. She has 


8 pleasan., low-toned voice and a gentle, modest way of | 


speaking wixich have a certain charm, although she is 
quite uncons icus of it. 

“ Becauso you have such nico eyes, Nessie ; such 
kind, true, honest eyes,"’ he says, smiling down upon 
her, and regardi:y her with a steadfast, friendly gaze. 
Ho was not in love with her, according to the usual ac- 
‘veptation of the phase ; yet he had a certain reverent, 
admiring tenderness for her which made such speeches 
natural. She was his cousin. She was nice in his 
critical eyes ; she liked him better than anybody else ; 
and she had at least ten thousand pounds a year. 

A little color brightens up her pale face, and a smile 
of pleased surprise passes over it. y 

“You'll be telling me I'm grown pretty next, Her- 
bert,” she says, dropping her eyes, and once more re- 
suming her fondling of the dog on her lap. 

Hes his head and answers readily, ‘No, Nessie, 

-why shouldI? There is something better than pretti- 


must be sheer goodness.” 

It is her turn to shake her head now. ‘ Ah, no, Her- 
bert !” she responds, upturning perfectly grave eyes to 
his face ; then she adds, ‘“‘ But you have forgotten your 
question.” 

He moves nearer her chair, and, folding his arms on 
peed ba stands before her, steadtastly regarding her 
still. 

“Ought not cousins who have known each other all 
their lives, and who meet, too, after a long separation, 
as you and I met to-day, to be allowed somet more 
than a cool handshake which any acquaintance of yes- 
terday might expect? Honestly, now, Nessie, ought 
not they ?’ 

She has a pretty head, gracefully turned, and crowned 
| with coils of soft, dark hair, which her maid has passed 
a couple of hours iu arranging to her satisfaction this 

evening ; though when Lord Castleton is not to sea her 
she is easily satisfied with her appearance, It sinks low 
over the doggie now, and her faint blush again beanti- 
fies her pale face. She has no gift of repartee ; and she 
Sits silent, smiling shyly, while the firelig.t plays 
about her slim little drooping figure in its soft falling 
draperies of pink silk. 

| And so. after afew moments of silence, he comes be- 


hind her chair, and in his easy, graceful, kindly way 
bends over her and kisses her in a very lover-like 
fashion ; after which indulgence he draws a chair be- 
side hers, and sits soberly staring into the fire. 


They are sitting there ten minutes afterward, enjoy- 
ing @ pleasant chat about his travels, when Lady Doro- 
thea enters the drawing-room. She comes smilingly up 

| to her cousin, and, refusing the chair Lord Castleton 
offers, throws herself on the rug at her feet. 


| “Thave been naughty, and that dreadtul tyrant Jack- 
| gon has been scolding me; that is why I have been 
| away from you so long, Nessie,” she says, in her pretty, 
| warbling voice. 

Nessie smiles and says nothing, but the gentleman 
is not so reticent. 

“Keep your mind easy, Dolly,my love. We have 
not missed youa bit. We have had what our Yankce 
brothers call a ‘good time;’ have not we, Nessie?” he 
sys, laying an appealing hand on his cousin’s shoul- 
der; whereupon, coloring faintly, as is her wont when 

| confused, she tries to change the subject. 


“And why was your maid scolding you, Dolly?” she 
questions, gently pushing away his lordship’s hand, 
and looking downinto the fair upturned face of the 
maiden at her feet. 

“Oh, because I had run into the painting-room to 
putafew finishing touches to my portrait of Mar- 
| jorie Bruce (I must show it to you to-morrow morn- 
ling), and I got paint on my sash somehow or 

Beker. Jackson was horribly ill-natured about it, 
and I have had to promise never, never again to 
meddle with a brush alter I have dressed for dinner,” 
Lady Dorethoea explains, in her ludicrously plaintive 


tone. 

“Good little girl,” laughs her brother: and Miss Lisle 
| joins sottly in his laugh. Lady Dorothea’s abject sub- 
| mission to tuis maid of hers has long been a standing 
| joke in the family. 

“By-the-by, how is Marjorie? Do you see much of 
her nowadays?” asked Miss Lisle, who has until lately 
been engrossed with the whirl of a London season, 
| and is in blissful ignorance of much that has been 
going on at Torwood. 

Lord Castleton, who is once more standing leaning 
on the mantel-piece, shifts his position a little and 
looks hard at his sister, with a faint hope that she 
| may read in his expression his wish to keep Miss Lisle 
| from knowing the full extent of their intimacy with 
‘ Marjorie. 
| “In vain: Lady Dorothea smiles up at him with pro- 

voking good-humor, and plunges unhesitatingly into 
the subject, 

“Oh, yes, Nessie; sheis constantly here. We could 
never get on without Marjorie. Herbert and I would 
have died of ennui long ago but for her; would not we, 
Herbert ?” 

The gentleman fidgets suspiciously, and gives a cross 
tug to his mustache: nor does hr lift his eyes trom the 

! fire aa he says, in a disparaging tone, “She is an amus- 
ing little thing, and of course one is gladof some civil- 
ized being to talk to in this sleepy place.” 

Honest Lady Dorothea perceives, without in the least 
| nnderstanding, the want of enthusiasm in this response 
to her appeal, and louks up, open-mouthed and wide- 
eyed, at the speaker. 

“Why, Herbert,” she says, in rather an sgerioved 
voice, “you speak as if anybody would do to fill Mar- 
jorie’s place with us—actually anybody atall amusing 
—and you know they would not, She is better than 
amusing, she is kind and good and nice every way; and 
I always thought you liked her immensely,” she adds, 
somewhat reproachtully. 

Miss Lisle, who, to the detriment of her own peace of 
mind, is gifted with quick perception, is listening 
| eagerly, though she does not raise her eyes. There 
'is a momentary pause; then Lord Castleton says, more 
} ini ns Af than there seems any excuse for, “I wish you 
| would not use such absurdly exaggerated language, 

Dorothea; at least, for my sake, keep it to convey your 
iown sentimentsin, I like all the Bruces, of course ; 
but there is no occasion to go into raptures over them 
and bore Ernestine, who can’t be in the least interested 
in your subject.’’ : 

It is something quite novel to be snubbed in this 
way by lazy. good-humored Lord Castleton ; and Lady 
Dorothea stares at him in pained wonderment, 

“I think you are very unkind,” she says, presently, 
teeling a strong 
per does not 


eart. 
| “Do give me & song, Nessie; it isso long since I 
have heard you sing,” is l/s vext speech, after a few 


‘ 


i tl 


| 
| 


hough he sees a couple of big tears roll down his sis- 
ter’s pretty, fair face as she perceives herself thus ig- 
nored, he makes no attempt whatever to comfort her. 

Miss Lisle it is who acts the good Samaritan, kissin 
her and whispering a kind little speech of excuse an 
apology ere she follows him to the piano, which, with 
more noise than is necessary, he has opened, 

“Never mind him, Delly dear,” she says, sweetly ; 
‘‘we are all a little cross and unreasonable at times, 
youknow. Iam sure he will be sorry for having vexed 
you, and will tell you so himselt.”’ 

And then the music begins ; and Lady Dorothea, who 
has great difficulty in distinguishing ‘God save the 
Queen ’”’ from “Old Hundred,” feels utterly forlorn, 
and after a little while slips out of the room, dismally 
sure that she will not be missed there. Knowing that 
her mother is at her usual evening occapation, reading 
or writing in the library, and being desperately in 
want of somebody to talk to, she seeks her there—the 
first time she has done so since her return from 
school. : 

The library, particularly in candle-light, is an awe- 
inspiring, gloomy apartment, and her heart sinks to 
yet lower depths as she enters it. Lady Castleton, 
seated atadesk at the upyer end of the long, dimly 
lighted room,a formidable’pile of manuscripts lying 
beside her, rises, pen in hand, and looks startled, for 
seldom indeed does a visitor interrupt her solitary 
labors. She is a beautiful woman still, though the 
supreme beauty of youth is hersnomore. She has a 
stately bearing, a finely cut, pallid tace, lighted up by 
fine black eyes, and abundance of soft black hair, sim- 
ply coiled round her well-formed head. There is a 
prevailing expression of combined weariness and hau- 
teur about her whole air which is not calculated to at- 
tract ordinary mortals such as this easy-going little 
daughter of hers, who now comes up to her with her 
most subdued step. 

“Do I disturb you, mamma? I only came in to see 
you for a little,’ she says, timidly. 

Lady Castleton gives a little sigh of annoyance, 
though she smiles faintly, and says, not unkindly. 

“Ob no, Dolly ; sit down," pointing to a chair beside 
her desk. Then she resumes her own seat and lays 
down her pen, thinking ruefully of the already half- 
forgotten sentence which on Lady Dorothea’s entrance 
she was on the point of committing to paper. 

“ And how are Herbert and Ernestine amusing them- 
selves?” she asks, as the girl sits soberly down, The 
indifference in her tone is not meant to be evident ; yet 
even slow perceiving Lady Dorothea is aware of it, and 
consequently feels tongue-tied. 

“They are getting on swimmingly,” she replies ; 
then conscious of having used a slangy expression, 
she adds, hastily, ** They are at the piano singing to 
one another—at least, Bessie is singing to him.’’ 

Lady Castleton smiles and looks ratber less bored, 
(She has now bees up the sentence for lost, and 
ripe aa herself to the probable loss of a quar-er of an 

our.) 

‘And you found yourself de trop, poor Dolly ! and 
are roving about in search of amusement?” she 
says,in a taintly satirical way, with one of her keen 
glances. 

The girl assents with a wistful, answering glance, 
which has the effect of making her mother thoroughly 
uncomfortable. 

Alas! how tew of us are strangers to that keen pang 
of remorseful shame which is the penalty of acknowl- 
edged duties neglected—of God-bestowed epportuni- 


ties of endearing ourselves to others ecorniully ig- 


nored ! 

**You must get Marjorie to come up to-morrow even- 
ing, Dolly ; then you’ll be independent of Herbert and 
Ernestine,’ she says, with cold politeness; and her 
hand passes over her eyes with a gesture betokening 
weariness, which her daughter interprets as a signal of 
dismissal. She rises at once, saying, timidly, *I must 
not hinder you longer, mamma: I shall ouly say 
good-night.””. And Lady Castleton does not bid her re- 
main. 

Yet as she kisses her (they always kiss each other 
twice a day) she says, with considerate kindne.s, * I 
shall not want any of the horses out to-morrow, Dolly; 
tell Herbert so; and see if he can’t sa ae picnic or 
something of that sort for you young folk. We must 
not let Ernestine weary, you know.” 

Lady Dorothea thanks her, brightening up a little, 
and hesitates an instant whether or not togive her an 
extra kiss ; but, perceiving thatshe is already pen in 
hand, and that an abstracted look is dawning in her 
eyes, she decides upon a quiet and speedy withdrawal. 


CHAPTER V. 
A PREITY HOYDEN. 


A PICNIC on a small scale had been resolved upon by 
the young"trio at Torwood ere they went to bed, and 
its details are now being settled at the breakfast-tuble. 
The sky is of a glorious blue, the air is freshened by a 
delicious west wind, and the young people are in high 
spirits. Their voices fill the sunny morning-room wi 
jubilant jest and laughter as spontaneous as is the song 
of the birds outside. Lady Castleton, seemingly en- 
grossed in her Times listens to them and is aintly 
gladdened. The sunshine streaming in at the open 
windows; the fresh dewy lawn beyond, where the 
birds are holding their jubilee amidst the branches of 
the tall old tree; the youthful gayety—all combine to 
make her less melancholy than is her wont, 

“And what is the latest edition of your plan, young 
people?” she says, folding up her paper and rising; she 
has already lingered long past her usual time for leav- 


inclination to cry; yet even this ra- | ing the breakfast-room. Her rare, sweet smile is on hor 
touch the offender’s usually soft | face(she has avein of sweetness in her nature, but it 


has, alas! been little wrought), and they all three 
at her in pleased won‘terment.. tock 
Lord Castleton explains « ‘ 


MARJORIE BRUCE'S LOVERS. 


“We start in an hour—pick up Marjorie Bruce, as 
Delly wants her with us—then go on to Crawford Priory 
and get Crawford to join us (l half promised to go over 
there this morning, so he is likely to be at home) we’ll 
let nim turn out asmart drag he has got lately, and drive 
two of the. girls—then off for The Cottage’’"—(The Cot- 
tage is a seaside retreat set apart by the late Earl of 
Castleton’s will for the dowager countesses, “stroll about 
the woods; eat our lunch in the coolest spot we can 
tind; then home to dinner at eight, if yon will let us 
have it at that hour.” 

Lady Castleton nods assent. 

“Don’t get upset or drowned, any of you. Dinner 
would be spoiled for the survivors, if anything of that 
sort happened,” she says light y. Then her son opens 
the door for her, and she glides away in her quiet, 
stately fashion. ; 

“And how about the fodder,” says Lady Dorothea as 
the door shuts behind her; and she puckers up her 
pretty rosy face and stares with comical gravity up in 
on brother’s face, tugging at his coat sleeves the 
while, 

“Care killed a cat,’ Dorothea, my treasure,” he says, 
solemnly. Then he adds, “Keep your mindeasy; I 
shall off at once to Mrs. Fenton's room [the old 
housekeeper], and she and I will cater for you to the 
best of our ability.” 

@ girl claps her hands and turns to her cousin, 
who sits demurely smiling. ‘Let us all three go, Nes- 
sie; it will be good fun. Herbert and the dear old wo- 
man have such droll talks! Do come along.” 

Miss Lisle, who is not gifted with the easy manner 
which makes her cousins adored by their interiors, 
declines smilingly; but Lord Castleton interposes. 
“Do, Nessie;” he says, persuasively, going up to her 
and taking her hand; “do; I want you.” Whereupon 
she yields, blushing hs peat and they all depart, 
with more simple jesting and light-hearted laughter. 

The giorions day has gladdened Marjorie Bruce's light 
heart to such an extreme that she can scarcely find vent 
for the exhuberance of her spirits, though she has been 
indulging herself in a variety of diversions wofully un- 
becoming her young lady estate; she has been in the 
milk-houss chattering to the stolid, red-cheeked dairy- 
maid until she has roused her into a state of mind ap- 
proaching liveliness; she has been in the stack-yard 
hunting for undiscovered hens’ nests in nooks 
which can only be reached by daring climbing of lad- 
ders and im g of life and limb; she has clam- 
bered up into her once familiar perch amidst the pleas- 
ant greenery of the old elm tree that guards the en- 
trance to the garden, and has s.t singing there with all 
tht gay abandm of the lark warbling overhead in the 
fleecy clondlet which the wind playfully chases over 
the azure sky. And now—oh! disgrace indelible ?—the 
eyos of Lord Castleton, of Lady Dorothea, of Miss 
Lisle, of the dignified coachman and footman, behold 
her, as seated on the top of a hay-cart piled wish the 
cH load of hay, she is riding home in inglorious com- 

‘ort. 

At Lord Castleton’s bidding the coachman reins in his 
fino pair of grays; at Marjorie’s, the uncouth-looking 
old laborer, who is her clarioteer, stops his heavy- 
footed, powerful cart-horse, and a parley is held. 

Miss orie’s cheeks are of a fine damask ; her dark 


hair has been ruffled by the wind, and her pink cotton 


gown direly creased and dirtied by the tomboy diver- 
sions in which the morsing has been spent; the car- 
riage folks are cool-skinned, carefully dressed in simple, 
el t, morning *ttire, and look provokingly fresh 
and unembarrassed. 

The contrast strikes Maja, and makes her for once 
seem tongue-tied and shy; yet, truth. to tell, she has 
very little need to feel abashed. 

They are all admiring her—a‘l, from Lord Castleton 
to the footman. The very scent of the hay on which 
ahe sits throned is charming; she herself is bewitch- 
ingly beautiful as she blushes and smiles from under 
the shade of a droll gipsy-hat, adorned with a wreath of 
nk wild roses, culled from the hedge that-inclosed 

he hay-field in which she had been passing a joyous 
half-hour. The big, lumbering vehicle, the sleek, heavy- 
footed horse, round whose neck a garland of the same 
wild roses has been hung ; the slouching, heavy-built 
old rustic, are but accessories that enhance the grace 
of her central figure by their lack of its attractions. 

She is told the object of their expedition, and gives a 
rather hesitating expression to her thanks for the in- 
vitation to join thein, making a faint resistance, which 
ia speedily overcome. 

“You must let us take you home; it will savea 
quarter of an hour or so, and we have no time to lose,” 

ni Castleton presently intimates; and, as he speaks, 

ne Jumps out of the open carriage and goes forward to 
the cart. - i 

Marjorie crimsons, and 


ghe her fresh young langh 
a8 she slips deltly down fr: er sweet-scented throne, 
and, pausing a m mt to ut her pretty little feet 
on a shaft, springs Nently to thi und without touch- 
ong his lordship’s hand extend help her. 

* You would have been much kinder if you had driven 
past, Lord Castleton,’ she says, in a low tone, with an 
arch look at him, as she descends, ’ 

“The man would have been more than mortal who 
had driven past you, Miss Bruce, as you looked just now 

ed on your hay-cart,” he answers, in the same 
voice ; and, as |.o looks at her, he feels nearer fall- 
ing in love than he has ever yet done in his young life. 
Then they both yet into the carriage and recover their 
‘usual tone of valee, 

It is arranged that Marjorie shall be taken home, al- 
lowed half an kour to dress in, and then picked up by 
the carriage, which during that time is to take the rest 
of the party to pe petaresaue little glen in the imme- 
neighborh: 


te . 
bs afew Pitre she is rushing up stairs to her bed- 
room, eager in her dreasing. 
Mrs. Bruce, who has been hastily summoned to as- 
pic il feals vaguely troubled by her haste and excite- 
™ 


“I do wish you had made an excuse, Marjorie,”’ she 


says, ina vexed way. ‘‘They mean kindly, but they | customed to it—it is really quite endurable 


are doing you no real kindness. Folk will speak ill- 


naturedly about all this attention to us—it’s but natural | she says, satirically; and 


they should wonder at it.” 

She is busy brushing her daughter’s hair as she 
speaks, and she makes no attempt at seriously im- 
posing any obstacle to her going (knowing well, indeed, 

hat such an attempt would be useless); so that young 
lady takes this protest meekly. 

“Ab, mamma,” she says, turning ronnd on her with 
one of her most winning smiles, “it is such a 
heplngey day! Iam so happy! Let me be—don't I 

now it won't last forever ?—let me have my little season 
of pleasant summer-time undisturbed.” And Mrs. 
Bruce relinquishes, with asigh, her intention of speak- 
ing her mind more fully at present. 

“I wish Mr. Crawford had not been going with you, 
Marjorie, Idon't know much about him, but they were 
never a good set, these Crawfords,” is the only other 
objection she proffers, and that is when her daughter is 
putting on her gloves as she stands at the garden-gate 
looking out for the carriage. 

Marjorie laughs, and looks gayly indifferent. “I shall 
beware of him, mammy dear,’’ she says, Then her 
friends drive up, and she is whirled away. 

That half-hour devoted to dressing has wonderfully 
transformed the gipsy-looking damsel of the hay-cart ; 
and Miss Lisle, who is less accustomed than the rest to 
her metamorphoses, looks at her in surprise. Her 
white-muslin dress fits her to perfection ; the lace that 
ruffies her pretty neck and wrists is as costly ana as 
carefully got up as is her own, eta she is an heiress; 
her little hands are encased in faultless Parisian gloves 
of a pale primrose ‘shade; a charming little white-tulle 
bonnet, trimmed with pink rose-buds, crowns her 
graceful head—she looks undeniably like a youthful 
elegante ; and Miss Lisle, who had hitherto disdained to 
be jealous of her cousin’s rural and companion, 
is forced to acknowledge inwardly that such jealously 
would not be preposterous in the eyes of the generality 
of womankind. 

Miss Lisle, however, is too gentle and good to indulge 
any such feeling without very good cause; and to-day 
she is quite kind and friendly in manner to Marjorie, 
who, having a shrewd perception of the difficulties into 
which imprudence on her part might plunge Lord 
Castleton, is for once on her good behaviour. 

They are all sociably gay and friendly, and arrive at 
Crawford Priory in the pleasantest frame of mind 
imaginable. 


—— 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PICNIC. 


. Tux chickens and champagne have been duly enjoyed; 
the servants and horses have gone up to The Cottage, 
where they find an hospitable reception; aad now the 
little party saunter dispersedly about the wood which 
surrounds The Cottage, sloping gently down to the 
sea. Lord Castleton and Miss Lisle have disappeared in 
company, and Lady Dorothea and Marjorie walk, one on 
each side of Mr. Crawford, along a broad path that 
skirts the wood, and is only separated from the 
sea by @& low moss-grown wall and a narrow 
strip of shingly beach. The tide is in and the 
sparkling waves lap musically against the pebbly 
shore; the wind stirs through the firs and pine-trees 
that border the path and fill the air with their keen, 
odorous scent; cool shadows lie across the road, whi:e 
the Firth beyond spreads its sunny, sparkling waters 
beneath the blue sky where tar aloft fleecy white 
clouds are sailing. Away to the east tower the moun- 
tains of the Lake district in cloud-capped grandeur. 

Presently Lady Dorothea breaks into artistic raptures 
over a fishing-boat with spreading sails of a warm, rich 
brown; and, finding a seat on a moss-grown fallen 
trunk, opens the sketch-book the gentleman has been 
carrying for her and falls to work with great earnest- 
ness, bidding her companions continue their walk. 

Mr. Crawford is of a different type from that to which 
Marjorie’s few male friends have hitherto belonged, 
and she is studying this new specimen with a species 
of diverted interest; while he, in blissful ignorance of 
the sentiment he inspires, believes he is making a 
conquest. 

He 1s a little, pale, dissipated-looking mun of about 
five-and-twenty, dressed with scrupulous care, and 
bearing himself with the air of one who is comfortably 
convinced of his own consequence in society. Wealthy 
and of good birth, he has been accustomed to deference 
from bis earliest years; nor has the reputation of fast- 
ness, which he labors hard to maintain, done him the 
slightest harm in the set among which he chiefly 
mixes. : . 

To-day he isin his best spirits, and is condescend- 
ingly making himself agreeable to the couple of very 

retty, innocent little ladies who have been thrown on 
his hands—Lord Castleton having as yet devoted him- 
self almost cv abba! 4 to Miss Lisle. 

Lady Dorothea has been opening her innocent blue 
eyes very wide indeed as he has been regaling their 
unsophisticated ears with the gossip of the season, 
interspersed by pretty speeches such as he deems it 
neceessary to address to every young lady to whom he 
desires to be civil: and even Marjorie, who has an in- 
stinctive taste for flirtation. has been tempted to put 
an end to his free-and-easy gallantry by administering 
& thorough snubbing. She refrains chiefly because 
she is piqued at Lord Castleton’s inattention, partly 
because ee is amused. 

* You must go to town next season, Miss eworae 
tively you must;rit is cruel to bury such att 
ina ble country hole,’’ Mr. Crawiord observes 
en passant; and Marjorie, whose eyes chance at the 
moment to rest lovingly on the fair landscape lying 
seaward, recalls them and looks with demure impu- 
dence up into the speaker's languidly admiring eyes, 
fixed upon ber fair face 


| 


s | she turns 


i 
ss 


“ The country loses its horrors when one grows ac- 

enden 

pat only exist’ in Lon nd 

e charitably credits her 
with sincerity in so speaking. 

“Ab! yes,”” he says, giving a supercilious tug to 
his feeble, fair mustache; “I suppose one WS ‘C- 
customed to all sorts of deprivations, and don’t fret at. 
them.’”’ , 

“The very eels get used to skinning, and rather like 
it than not,” pursues Miss Maja, with growing impu- 
dence; but he remains comfortably ignorant o: her pre- 
sumptuous attempt at “ chaffing ” him, and laughs his 
feeble little laugh. 

oa espn fo though, you must get introduced into 
London society,’’ he resumes. ‘A girl like fl edu- 
cated and accomplished and all that sort of thing, and 
with such a face and figure, could do marvels—if prop- 
erly oned, et cetera; and, judging by what I 
know of the Castleton family, I should say they would 
willingly give youa helping hand to enable you to 
make areally good marriage, which, I suppose, is a 
young lady’s chiet aim in life’. 

Marjorie colors, and laughs her mocking little laugh, 
which is not often forthcoming. 

“ You are extremely kind to take such 
est in my prospects, Mr. Crawford,” sh 

old tone; and, as she speaks, she takes : 

her bosom and plucks it to pie 
He has culled this rose for he i! 
somewhat surprised at himself, too, | 

ing so much trouble—and he loo 
its destruction. 

“T wish 1 had let the rose s 
since it has come to such a viole! 
with decidedly bad temper, as M 
petal from her muslin dress, on w 
‘‘I wish with all my heart you 
sharply that her eapchn type, 4 ) 
startled, and perceives that he has not 

the rustic maiden he hus been honoring by 
tary atténtions. He discharges an arrow at y 

“Arose given < by Lord Castleton would have 
been differently treated, I dare say, Miss Bruce,” he 
observes, jeeringly, an unpleasant smile crossing his 
face; and he looks at her with a stare to which she is 
by no means accustomed, 

The arrow, chance as it is, goes straight home to Mar- 
orie’s heart. Safein the secret drawer of her desk do 
not there lie half a dozen withered flowerets, possibly 
careless gifts of the young earl? She flushes crimson, 
and wheels quickly round. , 
“It is quite possible, Mr. Crawford. I have known 
Lord Castleton since I was a baby—he has been sood 
envugh to act like a brother to me all my lite,” sho 
says, angrily, her very heat inclining her hearer to dis- 
believe her words. Then she adds, with a lame ai- 
tempt at appearing unembarrassed, “ 1 am rather tired 
—I shall go back to Lady Dorothea, and you can join us 
when you feel inclined.” 

Mr. Crawford does not relish the idea of being thus 
thrown on his own resources; besides, it occurs to him 
that this little country damsel may belong to that sel- 
dom-met-with class of womankind who, even in this 
age of progress, cherish old-fashioned notions at vari- 
ance with the free-and-casy sentiments he had been 
‘uttering @ propos of marriage-contracting. 
He looks with a pathetic expression at Marjoric, and 
vouchsafes an apology in a lugubrious, coaxing tone, 
which strikes the volatile young lady as 80 exquisitely 
ridiculous, that she smiles and regains her good-humor, 
The couple walk on again; and as Mr. Crawford ie 
now more careful in his choice of subjects, and appears 
a shade less self-satisfied than before their little quarrel, 
Marjorie finds him more endurable. 
By the time they rejoin Lady Dorothea Naw) have ap- 
arently reached the flirting stage of acquaintanceship; 
Sut: in fact, Marjorie is only acting for the benefit of 
Lord Castleton, who is lazily reclining on the mossy 
turf at his sister’s feet. 
He raises himself on his elbow, and looks somewhat 
disapprovingly at them as they come forward: theoret- 
ically he objects to flirting, though in practice he is con- 
scious of falling rather short, 
“You appear to be enjoying yourselves, Iam thankful 
to say,” he remarks, as they come up, laughing sociably; 
and Marjorie detects the spice o1 insincerity in his 
words, and is highly gratified. . 
She smiles sweetly down at him, and gi 
nod of thanks for this expression of 
“T am glad to find you in such a prope 
mind, Lord Castleton,” she says gayly. “‘Gratitude for 
the enjoyment of others is a noble sentiment.” 
Mr. Grawford, bending over busy Lady Dorothea, 
and thereby bothering her dreadfully, raises his head 
and Jaughs in his feeble fashion. The earl has a sudden 
inward revelation of the excceding beauty of ypentleness 
and simplicity in woman. 
He gets on his feet and yawns, rather bored, appar- 
ently. ; 
“8 How exceedingly like the copybook lines of our 
school-days !” he retorts, in a languidly impudent way; 
and then they all laugh, though Marjorie does not see 
the need for laughter. ‘ 
«“ Gratitude for the enjoyment of others. is a noble 
sentiment,” he repeats, in a slow, pompous, drawling 
tone; adding in a satirically amused way: ‘“ How long 
is it since you have taken to the highly edifying style 
of conversation, Miss Maja !’’ ; 

“Miss Maja is angry and mortified, but she is too 
roud to betray her chagrin. She revenges herself in 
er own fashion, however. 

Affecting not to hear his lordship’s bantering inquiry, 

Mr. Crawiord with her most winning smile 
and holds towards him a little bunch of blue violets 
she has culled in their woodland walk. 
“ Will you accept this from me?’ she says, prettily 
uplifting smiling eyes to his the while, “J am really 
sorry that the rose you gave me had such.a short life, 
and I hope my violets may be less roughly treated,” 


time, when you fashionables 


* ingly: but only Lord Castleton perceives the want of 
inet faith i er, 8 
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- Fee Ceawtbrd takes the direritig” With’ gaNant thanks,”|'" Certainly this carcleseness about future consequences | 
Ry r Y " fidtbered—more 50, indeed, than 


ngly was not shared by flie robiéck a here see 
or please see. bors, though as yet the object of their charitable con- 
aA} ae cern liad ‘not chanced to become aware of it. Many | 


She turns quickly away trom him, and goés ‘to Lady 


Dorothea. , 


were the wise saws quoted, with ‘significant head-suak- 
“And what has become of Miss Lisle?’ she asks, 


‘ings, a propos of her’ dviniys, when social groups gathered 
bending over her, and fixing her eyes on the almost | round the tea-tabiesat which on testive occasions the 
completed sketch. | farmers’ wives wére wont to entertain thwir triends— 
Lady Dorothea, absorbed, in her work, is slow in an- "many the prognostications of coning trouble: 
swering, and Lord Castleton speaks for her. . The seryants’ hall at Torwood House had, of course, 
“She has gone to pay a visit to 'an old woman who /its say on the Mhatter ; it was a Whispered one, but it 
keeps the North, Lodye—she was Miss Lisie's nurse | spread none the Jess rapidly on that account, No one 
once upon a time,” he says; and in his reply there is a | as yet ventured to charge either ofthe offenders whose 
faint toue.of. exultation, which “Marjorie considers | doing were thus inyestizated—Lord Castleton and Mar- 
highly ridiculous : she begins to entertain a dislike fur | jorie Bruce—with a greater iniquity than that of carry- 
a young lady,gv exemplary in her bebavior that even /ing on w# foolish flirtation ; but it needed no sage to 
a cousins glory in her doings. ' | Ciscover that, out of this scddling of gossip, time and 
“y How good of her, Lord Castleton ! What an example | cultivation might raise avery tie y= gern 
she,sets, before you, Lady Dorothea!” she says, scoff | ‘The real state of the case T must tell you in'a few 


ech, | twenty-four and eighteen, which were the respective 

Lady Dorothéa lifts her head, and smiles in an absent | years of ‘tliis pair of culprits ; and the very agreeable 
way: ey : fat | and epliyenipg. flirtatic m with which they had inaug- 
“T see that you are all very metty ; but,I have not, | nrated, their retiewal of long-interrupted intercourse 
oon paying attention to your conversation, so 1 am at | had now reached that interesting stage in which, unless 


with a kindly, innocent glance; then | comedies are apt to be spoiled by a totally incongruous | 
ished, she risés and strétches her- |, admixture of tlie tragic element, ; 
gee as . 1 »|) An Ulstidied, word or two, a passionate vibration of 
time to stop quarreling, Lord | Yoice, 4 momentary. weariness, of cne’s proper rode and 
Ketch, and turns to. Mr. Crawicrd, bold plunge into rash improvisation, sud fhe laugiiter 
T opinion of it, and they are sufli-.| is oyer,. The curtain may fall to, rise on a scene of a) 
appear, in‘terested, and avail them- | widely diffeyent ¢haracter. ’ 


ad of getting upon safe conyer-). Our young couple, meanwhile, were happily nacdt 
~and-by they all fo off through the | scious of any special cause for anxiety. Lord Castleton 
slo, and, this meeting over, begin.) foun:!,Marjorie Bruce a wonderiully charming little 
ture.. i witch, in whose company a man might find abundance 


asant drive home, and reach Torwood | of harmless enjoyment, Marjorie, guessed this, an 
i dinner... ho | was flattered by his approbation, and inclined to give 
pton-is a gracious if asomewhatsilent host- away.ber girlish, sentimental heart, if his handsome. 
dinner passes olf well, the. young people | young lordship would but stretch out a pleading hand 
staining most of the conversation, Then follows a | for it, . She was too proud to fall in love with any man 
quiet, musical hour in the drawing-room, during | of whose serious inthrallment she was not sure, 

which Mr, Orawford and Wavone manage to cultivate | One pair of eyes watched with no little a the pro- 
their newly sprung-up aintanceship. By the end | cecdinys of the unthinking pair—Miss Lisle’s, , 
of the evening they are quite intimate, and Marjorie is |. Unti TS bap convinced that,for both their sakes it was 
pleased to perceive that she has added another admirer | necessary fo-open Lord Castleton’s eyes to the danyer 


words, ' Humanity is not crdinarily yery’ wise at?’ 


"sho remarks, placidly looking round,.|-the players are exceptionally Leartless, such gracetul \c 


» hand on her arm, after they have walked.omim #lence 
sidé by side.during a iew uunutes, and ne amiles at her 
in his anost coaxing way. t ) Som Sets 

* Don t, there’s a dear, good little coz," he addsw “ ¥ 
know ‘l'’m a sad, thoughtless, selfish, good-for-nothing 
sort ot a fellow, but upon my honor I'm going tu turn 
over anéw leaf,’ Don t speak any more o. going away, 
Nessié,’ ‘atid you sliail see: the blessed chanye for your- 
self} siveime another chance before you say what you - 
are thinking of saying.’’ 

Miss Lisle smiles, but somewhat sadly, ‘and the firm- 
ness of her look remains ‘unaltered: ; 

“Tam not going tu scold you, Cousin Herbert,” she 
answers, looking steadily up’at hiim ; “and I don’t 
think you guess rightly what I wists to say.” 


“ Herbert,’’ she says, suddenly. alitiping (hee t hand 
nis fac na) 


fectl 
soot. t 


_comes.”” 

1: ie. 6 needs no further entreaty ; but repenting 
of his barbarily, atrives to vie with Maja in gayety, and | 
so the evening ends merrily. 


to her list. "eS 1 BNR ys ' 

Mr. Crawtiord it is une, when the time for departure 
COM PEs cloaks her with tender care, thus securing, a 
delightful opportunity of saying some. tender parting 
words and/arranging for a continuance of their acquaint- 
anceship. Nor does he for a moment suspect thac the 
smiling, gracious damsel is merely diverted by his eyvi- 
dent inthrailment, and upon reaching home runs in to 
her fatuer, comfortably wusing oyer his after-supper. 
tumbler of toddy, with a comical description of her new 
victim's exquisite airs and gr: a 

Mrs. Bruve has gon? to bed ; Mr. Bruce is jollily.in- 
clined, and there is no check on Marjorie’s spirits. Sle 
seats herself on a footstool at her, daddy's feet. and 
treats him to a gay recital of the day’s doings, inter-, 
spersed with many fond caresses, She accepts aglass of 
his toddy, though it is a beverage for which she has an 
unconquerable dislike, and lovingly drinks to his health 
as sie puts it to her rosy lips; she bewitches him with. 
her gayety and good humor, and makes him forget some 
serious misgivings as to the danger of her almost con- 
stant association with these fine folk around them— 
makes him at least resolve not fo annoy her by a word 
of dissatisfaction. 

_. Only once @ sigh escapes him, and he says, with a fond 
Janee down int» her upturned face as she sits at his 
feet, her hand in his, ‘My little lass, you mind me o’ 
our by brown filly—a gladsome, spirity, unbroken 
oung thing, wi’ a’ her troubles before her; I’m, think- 
ng ye'vejust as little notion o’ what trouble lies before 
yeas the bit beastio has—eh, Maja?” , 

Maja laughs; but shesighs too, and answers him with 
a rebnking shake of her head. 

*“ Poor couple of fillies | what a pity one can’t be use- 
less and gay all one’s short life, daddy—it is so awfully 
nice! At least,” she adds, with a beseeching air, “ let 
me be like the filly, left in blissful ignorance of coming 


trials; Lavo only at grass vet; do let. me yambol my 


l. The breaking-in will be bad enough when .it 


I must own that, but. for Lord Castleton’s ill-con- 
cenlei disturbance of spirits, the welcome symptom 
of jevilonsy, Marjorie would not have concluded the day 
in such # zk flutter of excitement. Certainly, 
when she laid her heal on her pillow, it was to dream 
of him, not of the master of Crawlord Priory. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A WALK IN THE BEECH-TREE AVENUE. 


Sxverau weeks slippel by unmarked by any special 
event, a mot without influenceon the aiter-life ot my 
dra fh elo For Marjorie they were pleasant weeks 
eerie mgladdoned, deliciously idle,sunshiny weeks, 
ofigiodsant ebdeyisen ty ‘utfélp'tieedices of uo ultizrate 
of p of enjoyment, u eealess © ultimate 
bourne whither she was tenditigi 
Half ber time was spent at Torwood Houso, where 


; eyeing people Kept up a round of agreeable rurul 


nments, in all of which she was tree to partici- 
pate. Having so long been Lady Dorothea’s chief com- 


ent requiring immediate alteration, though’ 

xistedva vague understanding that this intimacy | 

vith A Cag must eventually-cease, © u 
ug while her fair’ faco and ioate ways helped 
6. 


wonderfully to lighten thoir dally ‘in the quiet 
country hone, and she never missed's éordint wel. 
some. : t weld ¥ ¥id Oded dbus 


irenuonien ‘struck none of the Castleton family as an 
% @ 


~~ _—_——_ a . 


pbright sunny outer world, and he seeks to regain his 


|, of his forgetting what was due to herself as his engaged | 


| wife, she remained a silent spectator,. When she felt 
sure of her ground, she took a dignified step, which 
| cost her no littie suffering. 
| Never was man more taken by surprise than was the 
| earl when she, the. most unexacting of girls, who had 
never in her life interfered with any of his doings or 
| brought forward any special claim upon his regard and 
| consinly affection, sought him. in the smoking-room 
one fing morning, and expressed a wish to have @ can- 
| fidential talk over matters of importunce to them both. 


His cigar was flung away, and he was out of his 
Jounging-chair in a moment, for he knew his cousia's 

ways too well tossuppose that she had come to him in 

his special sanctum to discuss any trivialities. 

“To be sure, Nessie; only this room is not fit for you 
‘to sit down in, it smells so horribly of smoke,” hesays, 

quickly, fixing a somewhat deprecating look on her. 

She is even paler'than is her wont; her eycs are not 
| frée from signs of recent tears, her lips are compressed; 
| it is impossible to avoid seeing that she has been Qis- 

turbed by some mental suffering. : 

Yet she smiles and returns his look with one of per- 
| feetsweetness, for she cannot bear that he should be 
| causelessly perturbed. 

‘J have nothing to say that will be unpleasant, for 
| you to hear, Cousin Herbert,”’ stie says, laying her 
| hand in lis, outstretched to take it. 
| “Won't you come out with me?” she adds. “My 
visit is drawing near its close. Let us have one more: 
suunter im the beech-tree avenue; we have had many a 
pleasant chat there, have we not, Herbert ?’”’ 
| There is a touching little tremor in her voice which 
goes straight to his heart--a very impressionable, if a 
somewhat unstable one. i 

He has a faint presentiment of what she is about to 
say: and his better nature asserts itself at once, aroused 
by his omen of her true nobility of son}. 

“ And we shall have many more there and elsewhere, 
God grant, Nessie,”’ he says, with unusual fervor, pres- 
sing her hand and looking hard at her ina way which 
says more than his words. 

She loved him with all her heart—she lived on his 
often careless, kind wor’s and looks; and now, moved 
by his unfeigned heartiness of affection for her, she has 
difficulty in keeping back a rush of tears. 

Her five-and-twenty years of highly civilized exist- 
ence have, however, taught her a tolerable command of 
her emotions. She merely smiles again, and says, 
with ascareely perceptible increase of tremor in her 
voice, ‘*Come, then, Herbert ; it Seems wrong to stay. 
indoors on such # lovely morning.” — 

They go down stairs together without exchanging 
another word, and, passing through the hall-d or 
reach the appointed place of confidence in a very few 
minutes. ©) (oy 

It isa long, stately avenne of beech-trees, planted by 
‘an almost forgotten ancestor of the present earl’s. 
September winds have already done havoc among the. 
thick clustering leaves which in Summer formits fair. 
green roof; many of them now lie strewed over the: 
smooth greeneyward underfoot, and the clear*autumn 


the-azure of the 
‘Lord Castleton’s spirits rise, now ‘that he isin the 


usual N¢bt-hoartedness)! — 
mo, Nessie,” he says, stoppingaimd laying « cbaxing 


— Pe , *™ 


"DT havea presentiment that yow ate going to scold ag 


Ere he has found words fit to comraunicate | a verita- 
ble proposal, his companion speaks. again, the same 
grave tenderness in her look and voice: dua 

“We have always been good, friends, you. and, 1 
Herbert, have we not ?’’ she says; then, jn the same 
breath, continues, without waiting for his ready as- 
sent, Only I have often thougut that we; might haye 
been better friends still but jor the s*hening of our 
velatiyes with regard, to our worldly interests. I feel 
sure that you wuld have trusted me mere ani Uked 
me better, if long ago you had rid yourself of the most 
mistaken notion that you were bound in honor to 
make me your wite.” ' Lt tbael DT ‘ 

Lord Castleton takes advantage of a momentary pause 
in her somewhat tremulously spoken aseerion to dn- 
terpose a velement negative. 7. a OA 
“I could not possibly esteem or trust youmdre than 
T do, Nessie,’ he says, warmly; ‘nor J¢ ve you more 
dearly,’” he adds, l:indly, fearing that she may find, this 
assurance not avita sat.s‘actory, , : he 

They have stopped tieir walk ere this. and stand 
quite still, looking earnestly into each other’s fac s. 
Wen her cousin makes his gallant speech, Alisa” Lise 
only shakes her head, and, without pausing to criticise ° 
it, goes on in a hurried, a; itated tone: : 

“T havo come to you this morning to ask you to join 
mein br akin: of our foolish, embarr.ssiag lal -engage- 
ment. I waut you toagree to or being simply Cousixzg 
and triends fcr the rest of cur Jives,’’ ta nibs 

Lord Castleton t-els rather annoyed at this state- 
ment; it hurts his vanity to find that it is posable for 
her thus togivehim up. , , 

Ile frowns and keeps silence, fixing his eyes moodily 
upon the ground, and giving a series of impa.iuut. tugs - 
to lis mustache. £hs sees that he is displeased, yet 

roceeds unflinchingly, for a sense of duty 
er: 

“You have always been very kind and good to me, 
Herbert, but you know very well that you have never 
loved me as you ought to love the woman whom you 
mean to make your wiZe. That was not your fault nor 
yet mine, only it makes you and me unfit to make each 
other happy in married li-e; andit is our duty to con- 
sider, without further procrastination, how, best to 
make an end of allthis family. scheming, and lot the 
world understand that you are at last iree to follow the 
bidding of your own judgment and inclination in 
choosing a wife.’’ Fv 

Miss Lisle has in her last sentence betrayed herself 
utterly, and her cousin seizes the opportunity of attack 
with unwonted eagerness. a 

“And why me, Ernestine? If the chains, myo 

y 


been bound in.are so intolerably galling, survly. you 
areas much to be pitied aslam, You speak as if [ 
was the only victim.” ex 
As he says this he looks hard at her, frowning, with 
courteous intention of hiding a scarcely repressible 
leam of fun which twinkles in his blue eyes. He has 
the satisfaction of perceiving her to be er gr arily 
confused ; her cclor comes with arush aud her « 
fal) betore his, nor does she find words to ans 
on the instant. ; rs 
. There is alittle pause, Sarid 
employs himself in studying 


ain’ by the dixeovery that even in this hunest broad 


daylight her tout ensemble is pleasif.y ; in her daintily 


simple morning-drees she Jooks 4 sweet, high-bred 
tittle Jady, whose pure heart a man might well be 
proud to win. : 

A very few moments pass thus; then Miss Lisle 
lifts up ber eyes and says, with a smile which has more 
of sadness than mirth in it, “I am determined to be 
honest with you, Cousin Le pelea | honest— 
nO matter how odd you may think me. spoke of 
your freedom because it is chiefly of importance to you 
to be free. J will mever marry.” 

Lord Castleton looks thoroughly serious now, im- 
pressed by the brave honesty of her confession, and a 
sharp pang of selfreproach pierces his careless, kind 
heart. 

“You mustiike me a little bit, then, Nessie, thongh 
you, think me such a changeable, ungrateful wretch ?” 
he says, very tenderly, looking at her. He repents his 
question the moment it is uttered, for it has the most 
unexpected-effect of setting his cousin's lip quivering 
pitifully and filling her eyes with tears. Keenly 
ashamed of this sudden failure of the gently dignified 
self-command she has hitherto preserved all through 
this trying iuterview, she turns quickly away trom 
him, and with care impatience exclaims: 

“Leave me to myself a little, Herbert. 
generous and unkind to question me so.’ 

And 86, after all her heroism—upon which perhaps 


You are un- 


| 
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the Inncheon-bell just then summoning them to the 
house. ; : 

As they go in he whispers one little speech, which 
makes emends jor all his previous levity. ; 

“You must give yourself to me very soon, Nessie ; I 
need you badly to help me to be goodandtrue. I 
promise to try and grow worthier of such a noble little 
wife, and you must not keep me long waiting.” 

And so, at last, the date of their marriage is taken 
into consideration, and in a very short time the neigh- 
borhood is aware of their engagement having become a 
recognized fact, and expectant of that agreeable cause 
of pleasant stir—a fashionable wedding. 


CHAPTER VII. 
OLD BELL AND HER BAIRN. 


Tae daylight is almost gone. A cold north wind is 
moaning eerily amidst the branches of the high old 
trees that barter the road, and is driving dark, threat- 
ening clouds across the sky. Rain has been falling in 
heayy showers, and the stubble-fields which lie on 
either hand have a dreary, sodden look, such as they 
seldom wear until late autumn. The whole world 


seems’ to Marjorie’s eyes to have become suddenly | 


she has prided herself more thati was quate right—this | gloomy and despairing as she glances round her while 


fit of wormanish weakness overcomes 
ieoaae of the man whom she has brought there to 
isten to her wise counsels and warnings, and to im- 
wress by the dignificd composure of her farewell. 

Thus sharply she takes herself to task while dashin 
the hated tears out of her eyes with a trembling hand, 
and making a mighty effort to control those rebellious 
muscles about her mouth; but itis allin vain. She 
eam only cry noiselessly in a fashion that is erue!ly 


agonizing to herself—can only determinedly avert her 
face, in te of Lord Castleton’s really distressed en- 
treaties that she would let him speak to her. 


He lets her alone for a little while at first, feeling 
bonnd to obey her imperative request; but, utterly 
unused as he is tosee her overcome in this way, he 
before long is at her side again, whispering kind, coax- 
‘ing words, by no means the sort most calculated to 
ompose her in her present state of mind, Her dis- 
hag is too aweet to admit of long indulgences of 

I-humor, and presently she yields, turning round a 
eer face to him and forcing a shadow of a 
amile. 

“Yam as determined as ever that you andI shall 
only be cousins, remember, Herbert,” she says, by way 
of protest, as he takes her hand and slips it within his 
arm. He smiles, and looks provokingly handsome and 
trinmphant. 

“Let ts continue our walk, Nessie,” he says, with 
good-humored peremptoriness. “You have had your 
say—now I mean to have mine.’”? And then they walk 
on in silence, which he is the first to break. 

“Nessie,” he exclaims, abruptly, in a voice which is 
not like his own, it is so earnestand full of deep feeling, 
*‘ cam you not understand how a man may be bewitched 
for a little while ty a pretty face without ever really 
being ‘at the bottom of hia heart uniaithful to, the 
aspirations of his better'self? how a man may, out of 
sheer thonghtlesaness, say and do all sorts of follies 
while he is under this of the senses, and be thor- 
oughly ee ea with himself when he awakes? Yet 
how should you understand!" he adds immediately— 
"a good, pure-souled little thing like you, whose im- 
pulses seori never to lead you into greater faults than 
bas oa 8 gchar p ed and Toten taro ce 

‘Miss raises her dowheaat eyed with a look that 
is half protest and half gratification ; but she does not 
ps word, and he runs on in the same eager way: “Do 
you think if is possible for aman who has for years 
hoped to call a good, noble-minded woman his wife, 
suddenly to abandon that Lope, though he feels him- 
self a3 unworthy of her as she can conceive him to be? 
eas es hetan as pang tone 

\ no istanding his pleading tone and 

ince, and Miss Lisle uplift a pair of very loving, 

ark eyes, Ohce more swimming in tears, and says, wit 
a sigh that ses perfect content : gy 


ws t? if you are satisfied, everything is 
nat only 1 fancied that you would be happier quite. 


_And then he stoopa down and kisses her, and, with 


an ‘return to his every-day manner, pays, with 
ro Assurance, ‘We made 4 sole yow_ to be 
carer each other, did not we, Cousin Ernes- 
She laughs, but looks a little emVarrassed, feeling 
how ridiculously soon she has snecumbed to his pe 
suiasivo | M : : 
“You wledge it, Nessie, my dear,” he pro- 


ceeds, & mischievous glance down at her. 

Well, then, Imust tell you that T am not quite pleased 
with your conduct this morning : you favre spoiled 
my rite | smoke; qt have sent a score ahegere 
into my heart, and altogether used me ett ernelly, 
Is not this true?” 

“She only shakes her head and looks shyty down, but, 
nothing daunted by her silence, he goes on in the same 
strain - 


“And the reason of all this shocking tyranny—dare I 

it, Nessie ?”” 

“ No, Herbert, don’t; you will make mé og angry 
if you tease mé so,” the girl says, Isughing, and laying 
4 timid little hand on his mouth as he bends his head 
down to catch her reply. 

He caressingly presses his lips to the soft, tiny hand, 


! 


| 


er in the very | pursuing her homeward way. 


She has been up at Torwood Honse, where she has 
heard the news of Lord Custleton’s matrimonial inten- 
tions. She has smiled up into his face and spoken her 
congratulations quite prettily, has listened with polite 
interest to Lady Dorothea’s details of the lover-like be- 
havior of the affianced cousins, and made the remarks 
expected of her withont one stammer; has caught a 
look of unmistakable compassion in Miss Lisle’s eyes, 
yet has behaved towards her with all the courteous 
deference she has been wont to show to the ladies of 
Torwood House (her specia: chum, Lady Dorothea, 
excepted); and now she is hurrying home, hot tears 
of mingled shame and anger in her eyes, and the sharp- 
est pain she has ever known in her happy young liie 
piercing her warm, proud little heart. 

For not with impunity had she forsaken the safe, 
sweet pleasures that lay within her proper sphere to 


run with gay restlessness after distracting excitement | 


not to be found there, Her vanity, her ambition, her ap- 
preciation of the luxuries of fashionable life had grown 
marvelously during the last few months, and this pro- 
posed marriage would have been a blow evenif she had 
not conceived a liking for the fascinating young ear]. 
She had been scheming, although scarcely con- 
sciously, as many vain 
do: and now,in her 


————— nn eeesmnenenemnennaa 


rls of her age are tempted to | tions, but to- yh 
isappointment, her eyes were persistence ; 
suddenly opened to the meanness of which she had | half an hour, Be 


2 


—_—_——. 


ing with the wind on my road home has mate 5t 
Lael em mind me ; make somebody get mea cup 
of tea, Bell, that’s all Ineed.” ’ 
| Bell pives a contemptuous grunt, and, moving to the 
| fire, puts on a shining kettle. igtt io 
| “That’s easier said than dune, Miss orie ; the 
‘lasses are baith oot gallivantin’ wi’ their lads, silly 
| limmers; butIM grt ye your tea as comfortable as 
| your braw table-maid could. Gang ben to the parlor 
| an' rest ye a bit, bairn, end I'll, bring ye your tea di- 
| rectly,” she adds wits a kindly glance. 
But Maja, who has dropped into the vacated arm- 
chair, and is staring into the fire in an absent way, do- 
| clines to move. . 
“Let me stay beside you, Bell ; I won't bother you, 
| ahe says, fixing a pair of grave, wistful eyes on the 
| familiar homely old face which looks down at her ; and 
Bell perceives that there is something amiss, and grows 
suddenly tender, for in truth the girl ig very gear to. 
her. 
| Deed you look tired oot, hinny. Let Bellhetp y“@ 
as she used to dae when ye were a bonny wee bairnie. 
| Heeb. hech, it seems like yesterday ye were tottin’ 
j aboot the hoose lauchin and jabberin as I never heard a 
human wean, an’ noo ye sit there a fine weel-g 
young leddy, wi’ a’ kinds o’ accomplish 
finger ends, an’ a head fu’ o’ outlandish 
| ay, ower fu’ to haud muckle com and pru- 
; dence maybe, puir bairn.” = es 
As the old ‘voman speaks she relicves Marjorie of ner 
hat and wrappings, and passes a fondlia, 
somewhat dark disordered hai ) 
| erable tidiness ; then, retting ne 
| tired smile, she trots up stairs 
, Ind returns with her tiny silv 
| | Let Beil see if your teet ares 
jin her pathetic, rough voice, ' 
enough to be wonderfully comtorted 
It do's her good to sit quite silent in th 
| homely kitchen, watching with langui 
| — dett movements as she prepares i 
vay. j 
By the time tea is ready, she is rested and ready 
chat; and, Bell being like-minded, the two go into a 
series of reminiscences of her childish days, more inter- 
| esting to themselves than I fear they would prove to 
my readérs, ‘ 


ben the girl has drunk her tea, she kts Bell 
her, and settles herself in her father’s high-backed 
on 


easy-chuir by thé parlor fire, once more rela 
& musing fit. " 


Her own shortcomings and the excell i c her. 
| friends are rarely” the subjécts of | edita-- + 
dwells upon them strange 


dso. that when, in the course of 


hrows oped the door and announces 


been guilty, and her better self rose up in judgment | Mr. John Alton, bh finds her in oné of her rare moods 


against her. 

She had behaved very baldy, and she had done her 
utmost to get Lord Castleton to behave in the same 
way ; and she had done this without even the excuse 
of loving him; for she only» wanted to be his wife 
that she might be a countess—she was sure of that. 

Her father was infinitely dearer than any man alive, 
so it could not be that she was in love. She was only 
mortified and disappointed in ambitious hopes, 
well deserved to. be so, 


How dreadful it would be, if Lord Castleton or any- | 


bedy else had discoyered her unworthy thoughts! 
The very idea made her face burn with shame -strickén 


I . 
seg Mes, she was that at seast she had the grace, 

to hide her mortification, and so could hold up her 
head among them all if once she were free from this 
overwhelming load of self-contempt. ‘ 

She must be itent, and good, and generous now; 
and think chi of doing what was right, and surely 
by-and-by she would regain her old happiness and for- 
get all this pain. j 

To begin with, she would think kindly of Lord Cas- 
tleton and Miss Lisle, and wish them happiness in their 
married life; and so seaclying, she quiets herself, and 
by the time she pushes open the gate admitting to her 
home there is.a new light of gentle serenity on her 
bonny, tear-stained face. 

Finding nobody in the. parlor, she goes to the kitch- 
en, after yainly looking for her parents up and down 
the house. 
~—Here there is only an old woman, a faithful servant, 
whovhas lived at the farm for the last thirty. years, an 
is a much at home as any of the family. 

h ironing, and is now busy arranging a 
inen spread over atable in front of the 
a mighty fire is burt , filling fps 

cing 


usly clean apartment with dan 


, She lifts her héad, covered with 
® many-frilled snowy mutch, and looks at her rather 
cfroasly, ‘ 

“Guidisave us! Mish Marjorie, what’s brocht ye hame 
sa@ Sune, an’ the maister awa’ down to the Downs to 
see auld Maister Alton, an’ the mistress aff to see auld 
Kirsty Dalziel, that's ta’en bad again wi’ her rheuma- 
tism, an’ sent for her, silly bodice, as if she was a quack 
doctor, to rin at a’body’s beck, But wha can wonder 
at it, when the mistress gi'ts awa sae mony gude things 
a8 she does to every greedy auld body that makes a 
puir face to her 1” 

Marjorie knows the speaker too well to heed her 
seeming bad humor. She comes up to her chair and 
stands her side with a rather down-cast air, giving 
no immediate explanation of her unlooked-for appear- 


ance, and presen ny the rugged old face softens into an 
y conce 


expression of kin: AES ing 
* Bless ye, bairn, what ails ye? 
vexin’ ye up at the vig house? My certes, they had na 
better!" she says, with sudden ire, which brings a 
smile to the gins face, and draws an answer at last. 
‘ Nobody, ; only Iam tired. I didn’t want to 
stay te dinner there, for wy bead ached a Httle, and 


Has onybody been 


it 


teen tl 
i 


of gentle humiltty. 


es 


CHAPTER IX, 
MARJORIE 18 COMFORTED. 


Manjorie looke startled, but greets her yigitor with 
ér friendliest smile. He has been a pretty bay 
visitor ever since their first meeting several mon 
ayo, so the two are quite old friends by this time. 

It has as yet pleased the young lady to be blind to 
what everyone else has long ago discovered—his gro 
love tor her, When a glimmer of the.trath has. 
itself upon her, she has wilfully shut her eyes, shrink- 
ing from facing the possible consequences of this at- 

ment. : sanek dh ah Ctenaal : 

Of course Marjorie has managed to make out a case 
for herself; it suffices at least to quiet her own con- 
science, which af this period of her lite is Dot a very 
troublesome power. 
He has never spoken out in unmistakable language, 


has never assumed an unmistakably lover-lke manner, 
and meanwhile it is very pleasant to have his society 
when no more exhilarating recreation is te found ; 


and she smiles upon him with an 
shown good-will, which neither he nor the lookers-o 
ut the little drama know how rightly to inte ™ 


‘ ; ~~ SBP 

yore you man is 4 favorite. with Mr. and Mra. 
ruce, who no opportunity of showing their liking 
for him, so there is little wonder that he finds their 
hoiie @ very attractive spot, and resorts to it often 
enough to excite the notice of the gossiping country 
neighborhood, He does not lack officious: an 
to the danger of thus exposing himself to Miss Bruce’s 
reprehensible coquettiss arts, for, alas! the little lady 
is too pretty and fearless and aristocratic in her tastes 


life; but these friendly counsels have an effect quite o 
posite to that which they are intended to produce,mere 
arousing @ generous indignaticu at the uncharitable 
ties of his counselors, anda resolution to be 
very tolerant in his judgment ofa girl so young and 
untaught by life’s harsher experiences. X 


So the two young people meet to-night with the 
familiarity of manner consequent, upon irequent imter- 
course. Sociable Marjorie is glad to have her unwonted 
solitude broken in upon, and he. is glad to fimd her 
| alone and apparently pleased to see him. Ww lined 
| She notices that his clothes are d and that 
rain-drops ure dripping from the hat he has | taken. 
off; and, hearing that he has alighted from a ten! mile 
| ride in the rain, expresses kind concern, and hastens to 

nap him off with his great-coat, } 

a and ook surprised at her concern. ~ 

| ‘Why, Miss Marjorie,” he says, motioning her a’ 
with good-humored imperiousness, “Tam quite ae 
customed to rain as to sunshine. 1 like it, amd thrive 
‘on a drenching like s Newfoundland dog.” f 
As he speaks, he throws off hia rough blue 
and gives his damp hair a quick shake ont, much a6 &@ 
wet Newfoundland dog might, looking the while as 


to be without enemies of her own sex and station in , 


10 


manly 2 specimen of the stronger sex as woman's eyes 
need wish to look upon. 

“* Exeuse me presenting mysclfin this plight. I tried 
to pass your gate, but temptation overcame me,” he 
save; adding, with sudden gravity, “you won't catch 
cold from me bringing this 
Miss Bruce *’ : 

Hoe speake in porfect good faith, and accompanies his 
‘words with 4 somewhat troubled glance whicn diverts 
herin turn. 

“Tam willing to run all risks, if you will sit down 
and let me get you sometuing to eat or drink,’’ she an- 


swers, With a bright upward look into his eyes, and a | sequence. 


comical elevation 67 her eyebrows. 

He perceives that she is amused by the contrast be- 
tween his notions of what is safe for her and what is 
sa‘e for him, and laughs, coloring slightly, as he gives 
up his hat and coat at her imperative bidding. 

She runs away with them to the kitchen, where Bell 
ee get them dried, and he has a moment's 
leisure to think how well such lowly, kindly occupa- 
‘tion becomes her—how sweet a woman she can be 
when it pleases her. 

When she returns she is followed by Bell bearing a 
tray with such refreshments as the two women think 
eptable, and he is compelled to eat and 

laughinz remonstrance. “ 
8. the little parlor a wonder‘ully 
ot, and hig-dark face wears its brightest 
e 8 to his companion, who, baying sent 
d Bell, is busying herself in kindly ministry to 


d up by ¢ 
becoming to the slim girlish figure in its 
Semeriogs How fair she is! how grace- 
¥ motion! how innoceut are the giaices 
on as she proff-rs her hospitable 
; mscious of a vagne shadow of sad- 


to-night invests Ler with a new, 


een her so charming; and he falls 
ove each time their eyes meet, 
th, true Scotch undemonstrativeness, he 
his feelings to the best of his ability. 
Yet Marjorie cannot mistake the tenderness in his 
voice ashe says, presently ; 
* You do not. luok quite yourself to-night. Are you 
tired, Mies Bruce ?” 
His kind, dark eyes are on her face as she sits oppo- 
site t im leaning her bonny young head somewhat 
pen - up her clasped hands, her elbows planted 


he question overcomes her, her color 
er eyes fill with the easy, quickly forgot- 
ten tears of girlhood. _ i 

‘Tam quite well, thank you, only my head aches 

adiy,’’ is her contradictury reply, rather unsteadily 
spoken. Then she rises and moves over to the fire, 
turning her back upon him that she may hide her fool- 
ish tears. 

John Alton has never before seen her bright 
dimmed, and he is mightily concerned. 

He gives her a few mivutes fu recover herself: then. 
rising, follows her to the fireplace in a hesitating way 
which is very unlike him. ‘y 

: orie wheels round at his approach and smiles in 
apolo,etic fashion, luoking v ry sweet as she upturns 
her 8'ill wet eyes to his. 

_** What ababy lam! Iam heartily ashamed of my- 
self, Mr, Alton!” she says, rather tremulously, in spite 
of her smile; and he perceives that her breath comes 
quickly, and that her chest heaves with suppressed 
sobs, 

“He recovers his wonted sel“possession, and comes to 
her aid with that kind peremptoriness of his which has 
soothed many a troubled heart ere now. 

“Miss Bruce,” he says, laying a kind, determined 
hand upon her arm, “you have worn yourself out 
somehow or other ; now you must rest. You lave been 

od to me many atime; now lam going to be 


good fo 70 


eyes 
\ 


d to you just for tiis once, and because you happen 

o have no dearer friend at hand; you must lie down 

and rest ‘or a long time, and resolutely banish every 
anxious thought until you feel better. 

“ Will you go to bed, or will you rest here?”’ he adds, 
indicating by a glance that here means in her father's 
bigh-backed, tempting old easy-chair drawn close to 

| the blazin,: fire. 
© Marjorie is, in truth, so tired—tired body and mind— 
that it is a blessed relief to be thus taken charge of, yet 
she mikes a faint protest. : 
ere - hearty scolding is all that I need,” she 
answers, trying to laugh, but failing utterly ; “still, 
for peace’s sake, I'll agree to re~t in the easy choir.” 


Mr. Alton smiles and nods arquiescence, then he 
tria:s a footstoul to the easy-chair, and makes the girl 
liy back in pleasant, sorely needed restfulness. 

“Your hands are quite cold, let me chafe them a 
little ; a9 -naye often been very good to me, you 
iow,” he says, with his tender smile, coloring a little 
as he speaks ; and she li'ts a pair of tired, sal eyes to 
his true, manly face, and gives him a cold little hand 
® willin ly, feeling for the time, in the utter 
a ot coquetry which her present languor causes, 
that it ia @ comfort to have a strong brother-like friend 
by to take care of her. 

Gently, with few words, ani these few such as any 
nurse might have spoken, t!le young man cha‘es the 
chill hands outstretched to him: then he brings a 
eae ie ed ep ap sofa-blanket and covers the girl up 
with it. Nor does she make any resistance, so welcome 
is this quiet, soothing tendance in her depressed state. 

“I came here to-night that I might talk to you about 
some affiirs of my own—of importan-e to me,’ John 
Alton says, after he has settled her comfortably ; “ but 
Lhave ohanged my mind. Will you let me come back 
to-morrow forenoon and give moe an hour alone with 
yeu a : 
ae whisk 


” : . 


i a ew) 
burns dimly on the table: but the room is | 
cing fire-light, which is ex- ' 


i 


| 
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MARJORIE BRUCE'S LOVERS. 


She lifts her downcast eyes and looks at him in @ 
troubled, self-reproachiul way, at last believing that he 
loves her and means to seek her as his wife; but the 
steadiness with which he goes on reassures her. 

*T have notuing to say specia.ly interesting to you, 


ampness in here, will you, ; I dare say, Miss Bruce ; only I want your opinion about 


some private perplexities of niine.”’ 

Joun Alton is in mighty earnest, she perceives, and 
she looks at him in unfeigned astunishment. 

“My opinion, Mr. Alton!’ she says, amazedly, raising 
herself irom her reclining posture; “nobody ever 
asked me for my opinion on anything of the least con- 
How on earth did you fix upon me as 
adviser ?’”’ 

He answers unfalteringly, looking her steadily in the 
face, though his dark face flushes, 

“You -are my friend,” he says, slowly; “you 
are @ woman, and women, I take it, are nicer in 
their notions of rectitude than we pocr world-hardened 
men. Il want toshow you two paths that lie open to 
me, and toask you which Jought tochoose. 1 know 
you will judge rightly if you let your pure conscience 
spéak.”’ 

POW often does sincere praise stab like a dagger! 
Marjvrie shrinks back now in keen shame an:1 self-re- 
proach, unable to utter a word. This day her unthink- 
ing, merry, irresponsible girlhood seems ended, anda 
weight of womanly cares and duties falling on her 
weak shoulders. 

“If you cannot advise me, you can-at least listen t>. 
my case, Miss 3.'u: 6. You will do 80 much, won't you ?”” 
the young man goes on, taking her hand, and bn ing 
over her with that droll combination of resolution and 
geutleness in hislouk which generally enabled him to 
carry his point. 

“ Yes, of course, I'll do so much, Mr. Alton,” the girl 
answerer, smiling in a very winning way;and then he 
puts her footstool right for her, and says “‘Good-night,” 
rather abruptly. 

“ Au revoir! not good-bye,” she says, kindly follow- 
ing hin Ww th grave, wistful eyes a8, having said a final 
good-bye, he moved to the door, and, looking round, 
he repeats her wcrils with a radiant glance. 

Marjorie hears him and old Bell engage in a short col- 
loquy, as he puts on his great-coat in the little hall; 
then he goes off to the stables to get his horse and 
directly after she hears the clatter of its hoo_s as he 
rides briskly away. ‘ 

She believes herself a good deal in love with some- 
body else, and consequently feels annoyed that the 
clatter of these departing hoo s pains her: yet should 
Lord Castleti.n persevere in his lately adopted pruden- 
tial course, her warm little heart will notiong hold out 
against tiie second besieger, I do not hesitate to assert. 

While Marjorie is wondering over his strange desire 
of communicating his mysterious perplexities to her, 
of all tle unlikely advisers in the wide world, and 
making up her mind that he must certainly be very 
much in love with her after all, old Bell comesin to re- 
move the tray and express her approval of this suitor 
for her young mistress’s tavor. 

“Eh, Miss Maja,’ she says, with emphasis, as she 
brushes up the hearth and puts on fresh coals, “I 
winder whaur your een are that ye dinna see the folly 
o’ takin’ up wi idle deceivin' fine gentlemen that have 
na a thocht o’ marriage in their heids, an’ a braw-made, 
weel-learned gentleman-farmer Hke yon watchin’ for a 
nod o’ encouragement fra ye. Yon’s a man to be proud 
o’ : gude looks, gude heart, gude heid, an the bonniest 
place about the kintraside. I dinnaken what ye would 
hae mair.”” 

Marjorie sits up and confronts Bell with a very angry 
look. 

“You must never speak so to me again, Bell you 
have no right to do it, and I will not bear it,” shesays, 
in a voice that trembles, and her face crimsons with 
suppressed indignation. 

Bell has no great dread of the girl’s tantrums, as she 
calls her ra + fits of displeasure, and her own temper 
fails her shamefully. The restrained suspicions of 
months at last find some expression, 80 provoked is she 
by what she considers a perfectly un warrantable attack. 


“I’ve carried ye in my arms when yo were an 
innocent bairn, Miss Bruce,” she says, hotly ; 
‘an’ I'll nut stand by an’ see ye choose the downward 
road noo withont gien’ye & word 0’ warnin’, The 
maister and mistress are blind an’ deaf to what a’body 
else can see plain enough, an’ I have na had the heart 
to say a worl to them yet; but mark my sayin’, your 
fine gentleman maun gang, or your fair fame maun 
yang suner or Jater.” 

As she spoke, with. gradually raised voice, the girl 
sprung up and stood trembling in helpless wrath. 
What could she say 1n retort sharp enough to silence 
further insulting warnings ? 

Then she felt ashamed of venting her passion on 
such a humbl+ old head as Beil’s, an! with a struggle 
checked the violent words that rose to her lips. 

“Bell,” she says, not without dignity, “I have a 
ght to know fully what you mean. Have people out- 
side this house spoken slanderinyly of me, or are these 
wicked notions your own? I insist upon knowing; 
andif Ican’t find out, my father must hear all this 
and avt as he thinks right.” ~ 

Marjorie turned very white as she spoke, and poor 
old Bell's heart smote her. She rose up from her coal- 
s-uttle by which she had been kneeling, and took a 
step or two towards her offended young mistress, then 
sunk down ina chair and burst out sobbing. 

“ Dinna tak what I’ve said to heart, Miss Bruce ; but 
*deed folk have been claverin’ aboot ye, and I’ve been 
burning to warn ye for twa or three days aay by. 
I could bite oot my tongue noo I’ve got my will. ” 

Such is the explanation she gives,and Marjorie ig 
more troubled than before. Determining to say no 
more at present, she is leaving the room, when Bell 
calls after her, coming forward as she does so with 
eager yet timil ontreaty in her look, 

“Ae word mair, an’ then I’ve dune, Miss Bruce; ye 


wae 


e 


t 
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canna beangrier wi’ auld Bell than ye are the noo, 

Pinna tek the worth o' a saxpence frae yom flatterin’: 

tongued godless laird o’ Crawford Priory; dinnw let 

him come dangling here after ye ony mair. I ken mair 

about his doins than I can tell ye, hinny; he’s no fit 

= breathe the same air ye breathe, my innocent 
wm.” 

Bell jaid a trembling hand on the gir¥s sleeve 
and clutched it firmly, so that escape was out of her 
power. 

For some time Marjorie had been pestered by Mr. 
Crawford’s too obtrusive attentions, and a vagne dis- 
like and distrust of him have been growing up: within 
_ She does not resent this speech, much to Bell’s 
relief. 

“Dinna tak that lap-dog he wants to gie ye, Miss 
Bruce,”’ she goes on, with another eager pull at Mar- 
jorie’s sleeve ; anda faint smile dawns on the girlish 
face, unused to being long serious. ‘ 

This lapdog is avostly toy-terrier which Mr. Crawford 
has been pressing her to accept. 


Only the other day he has atterapted to leave it at the 
farm-house in Marjorie’s absence, and has been routed 
by Bell, greatly to his disgust; the description of 
the encounter, as given by the conqueror, has amused 
her vastly, and a rememberance of it suffices to. banish 
the last vestige of displeasure. 

“ Bell,” she says, with a sudden return to her wonted 
good-humor, “you can hang him and his lapdog 
to-morrow mornin: if you like, and I'll never a.eda 
tear jor either of them. I never meant to take the dog 
or any other gift from him, by-the-way,” she adds, 
shaking her head at the old woman in anot wnkindly 
fashion, 

Bell heaves asigh of relief, and lets go her seeve 
at last. As Marjorie is leaving the room, she turns 
round and voucisates a still more welcome Lit of news 
by way of se‘ting the faithful, if over-zealous, old 
woman quite at ease. 

“Lord Castleton’s marriage with Miss Lisle is going 
to come off before very long, Bell, so another of your 
bugbears shonid disappear.” 

The girl Jaughs and blushes as she speaks, then. dis- 
appears through the open door-way, while Be)l stands 
staring at her. 

The poor old body is puzzled by her quick changes 
of mood, and shakes her head in a perplexed way niany 
times that night as she thinks over their quarrel, but 
it is long before she again ventures to take her to task 
for her misdemeanors. 

Bell’s warning made more impression on Marjorie 
than one would have thought likely, and the daniel 
went to sleep with a fixed resolution to be much more 
careful of her own dignity than she had of late been, 
She was too proud and fond of approbation to be un- 
moved by the danger of haying her often thou,htlesa 
doings ill-naturedly gossiped over. 


CHAPTER X. 
A PAINFUL RENCONTRE, 


“ Axp how is my little lass’s headache this morning ? 
It’s fair oot o’ her Jine to have headaches isn’t it.?’’ was 
Mr. Bruce’s morning greeting, as Marjorie came down 
to breakfast. 4 

The storm was over, soft autumn sunshine streamed 
into the little parlor, two kind familiar faces turned 
towards her with ready welcome as she made her entry; 
the coffze and toast seemed to smell even more sweetly 
than usual since she was feeling the effect.of yester- 
day’s fasting. She could not for the life of her te be- 


fittingly unhappy, and wisely succumbed to the force — 


of circumstances. 

“Good-morning, mammy; 
I’m awfully hungry,” she sai 
and mother and kissing them; then set herself in. 
her special seat at her father’s right id, she began 
ber bre ikfast with no further loss of time. 

The farmer beamed diverted approval upon her, and 
plied his own knife and fork with increased apprecia- 
tion of the good things of his lot—his well-spread 
board, his peaceful, cheery home--his sensible, comely 
wife and winsome little lass—and Mrs, Bruce in her 
staid way was specially kind and agreeable. 

Old Bell had given them the news of the young earl’s 

posed string when they came home the night 
betters (Marjorie having gone to bed ere their return), 
and they had both fancied their daughter’s unwonted 
glen of indisposition was but an excuse for seeking the 
privacy of het own room, there to indulge a fit of girl- 
ish vexation. ' 

They both believed her inclined to fall in dove with 
tue handsome young nvbleman; and, feeling sure that, 
in spite of his evident admiration, he would never 
dream of marrying her, were thankful to find that he 
had taken a step so certain to open her eyes to the un- 
meaningness of his flattering attentions. That Marjorie 
should accept this state of matters so philosophically 
as she appeared to be doing, was a new source of satis- 
faction. the course of breakfast they found an ac- 
ceptable explanation of this phenomenon in her admis- 
siun of her growing liking for her visitor of the previous 
evening. 

“Do you know, daddy, I almost think I’d have fallea 
in love with him long ago, if mamma and you had not 
kept praising him so,” she said by-and-by, in her saucy 
way, accompanying her words with a demurely mis- 
chievous glance into both their faces ; and it diverted 
her greatly to see the guilty look which this unex- 
pected sally produced. in 

“You're a saucy little beggage, and have tar too high 
an opinion of yourself, 8 Madge,” laughed her 
father, coming behind her chair and taking her bonn 
arch face between his hands as she leaned to 
up at him. : ; 

“No wonder, father, considering ee b- 

Torwood grandees have spoiled her!” her mother, 
with a wise head-shake, regarding the couple: very 


ood-morning, old man : 
going up to her father 


‘ 
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lovingly in spite.of her rebuking words; and Majoric, | thus could Bhe account for her sadly changed appear 
prompted by one of her good impulses, responded with | ance, her tearful pleadings. 


aweet earnestness of manner: : 
“Vm not quite spoiled yet, however, and I want no 
more spoiling, mind; I’ve had more than moat folks, 


and now I mean to leave off being childish and useless, | 


and begin a woman's life. It is quite time I should do 
90, isn’t it, papa and inamma ?” 

As she spoke she put aside her father’s hands from 
her face, caressingly brushing them with her lips ere 
she did so, and turned round towards her mother. 

Mr. Bruce experienced a little pang of jealousy, and 
interposed hastily, a troubled look on his face: “Time 
enough, little lass, time enough—never ye fear butcare 
will find ye out yet; dinua ye gang to meet her ;’”” but 
his wife was too wise to be much impressed by this 
sudden fit of seriousness. 

“Quite time, Marjorie. You've come to woman’s 
years, and it’s but right you should doa woman's 
work in this quick-passing mortal life. I'll warrant 
we'll none of us think we've dune overmuch when 
we come to give in our account at the end,” she 
said, very gravely, rising from tho breakfast-table as 
abe spoke: ; 

“You can help somebody this very morning, if you 
ike dear,” she added, turning round to her with a 
smile. 

‘Now, mamma?’ the girl asked, rather dubiously, 
after all. She was not prepared ior such an immediate 
beginning of her useful, career. 

Mr. Bruce again interposed, once more laying a fond- 
ling hand on) her head: ‘‘ Let her be, Mary; she’s our 
one ewe lamb, ye ken,’ he said, in his foolish, fond 
hak @ suspicious huskiness in his voice, 

© sensible woman could nave felt aught but vexed, 
and 2 shadow of displeasure darkened his wife's serene 


“I've a shape of calves-foot jelly ready to send to wee 
Johnnie Annan—maybe he may not live to eat. an- 
other. It wouldn’! hurt you, Marjorie, to take a walk 
upthe hill with it;this fine morning. 


has nothing he can eat meantime.” 

“Let me go, mamma; Ill be ready in a minute,” 
Marjorie cried, ashamed of her former remissness in 
ane this sick child, a special protege of ber mo- 

r’s. 

“DL take a walk up with you and havea look at the 
sheep, Byanty.” her jather joined in; and so the 
ee expedition began with a pleasant, sociable 
walk. 

There was a couple of miles to trudge to the cot- 
/wouse in which wee Johnnie lay, dully taking his last 
/ looks of a world that had certaigly been but a dull 
workaday world to him, A fresh west wind 
sun shone, the road wound uphill among open, healthy 
moorlands where tlice.air was keen and bracing ; Mar- 
jorie s cheeks glowed like damask roses, and her eyes 
sparkled with the pleasurable excitement of the walk 
and the free talk with her droll, loving old companion. 

“Y want to look at the bonny wee glen where I used 
to go and gather rowans for necklaces ; I have not seen 
it since [came home. Walk on slowly, papa, and I'll 
overtake you ina lew minutes,” she said, when drawing 
Near the little thatched house; and ere he could an- 
awer, she was off across the narrow strip of level pas- 


fure-land that ran between the road and this'tiny val-. 


ley, a favorite resort in her childish days. 

ting on — nye =e the ry mere watched the 
graceful running figure disappear down the steep hill- 
wide, thankins God in his heart for h fs 
Perey apparent happiness, though aloud he only 


“Till 2 Sens gang dry, my de 
And rocks melt wi the mua: wr 

Yet T will love nti, my dear, 
While the sands w’ life shall run.” 


Marjorie came to a sudden stop when half-way down 
the bank, startled by the discovery of two familiar fig- 
ures whom she would never have of finding 
in company in this sequestered spot. 

‘in the hollow, where the rippling waters of a 
lit eamed in the sunshine, stood Mr. Craw- 


ford, ofthe Pridry, and Widow Annan’s eldest daughter, 


a pretty, fair-complexioned girl of seventeen, who was 
jooking up into his face with an expression of agonized 
entedaty. while tears streamed irom her eyes, already 
dimmed with weeping. - if 
The gentleman ed his gun on hig shou’ ; but 
Marjorie could not but perceive” by the scowl which 
darkened his pallid, supercilious countenance, that his 
thoughts were of less eeable matters than sports- 
mabship that morning; and, as the only probable ex- 
planation of this ¢te-a-tete flashed upon her, her inno- 
we ~~ began to throb:with mingled indignation 
and pity. ~~ 
Little Lizzie Annan; her humble, affectionate play- 
mate in chil lish days, whom she had made Mappy with 
her broken dolls and despised sweetmeats such a short 
time , now looking up into that bad man’s face so 
forlomly.-keeping such a piteously eager hold of his 
sl ifshe could not trust him even to listen to her 
i weet freshness of her sirlish beanty dimmed 
I ios of shame and suffering that had fallen 


ung life, while Marjorie, quite forgetful of 
/her ence, had been selfishly engrossed with schemes 
/ for her own enjoyment and success inthe world. © 


She remembered now old Bell's inveterate dislike for 
thisman, and attempts to warn her from allowing her- 
drawn into familiar acquaintanceship with 
felt ashamed of ‘her former ill-humor when 
the faithful old servant had spoken out of her honest 
ae ike ub . 
odonbt,Lizzie, who for the last year had been 
amployed as nurse-girl in the ‘amily of Seister of Mr. 
Crawford, residing within a couple of miles of the Pri- 
ory, bad been the victim of his cruel sensuality; only 


Let it stand, | 
if you like, and I'll send one of the servants up when | 
they've got through their work ; only, maybe, the bairn | 


lew, the, 


All these thoughts occurred to Marjorie in rapid 
succession; then, acting ou overpowering impulse, she 
eried out the girl’s name, thereby causing the engrossed 
couple to turn towards her in guilty consternation. 

Midway on the bank, by the clump of young 
rowan-trees, she stood, erect, graceful, beautiful; a half- 
stern, half-pitying look in her eyes fixed upon the 
flushed, tear-stained, trightened face of her old play- 
mate. Involuntarily the man admired her, and con- 
trasted her with poor Lizzie, greatly to the latter’s dis- 
advantage. 

“Stay where you are, you fool! I'll account for your 
being here,” he said with an oath, to the girl, speak- 
ing in a hasty whisper, and impressing his words with 
a glance of no good will; then he took a step or t wo to- 
wards Marjorie, who wished to ignore his presence. 

“Good-morning, Miss Bruce. We meetin quite a ro- 
mantic situation this morning. I am quite aware it 
looks highly ridiculous to be caught as lam,” hesim- 

ered, advancing in spite of tie haughty, repellent 

ook with which Marjorie favored him. 

“Come with me, Lizzie, for the sake of long ago 
when we were little c'ildren together. Do believe 
that lam your true iriend still,” she said, controlling 
herself with difficulty, and avoiding the gentleman's 
deprecating eyes. . 

The appeal, very gently spoken, was too much for 
Lizzie, a foolish, eredulous little rustic with a very 
soft heart. Putting her hands betore her face, she be- 
gan to sob, rocking herself to and fro, and uttering in- 
coherent exclamations of despair and abject misery, 
which confirmed Marjoriein her previous suspicions, 
zlas! too correct. 

Abrilliant idea occurred to Mr. Crawford, who had been 
cudgeling his brains for @ plausible explanation of tie 
case. Ingeniously mingling truth and falsehood, he 
proceeded: 

‘Listen to me one moment, Miss Bruce. Thegirl is 
indistress because my sister has dismissed her in a fi: 
of passion to-day. Seeing me pass tle cottage (suc 
wént home toher mother last night when ordered cff 
from her situation), she followed me here to get me to 
intercede for her. Iknow my poor sister’s temper is 
hasty, and shall do my best for the poor thing.” 

Marjorie, ‘tittle accustomed to hearing specious 
stories, breathed more freely; though, with the relief 
of believing Lizzie’s distress easily accounted fir in 
this way, came her first apprehension of the awkward- 
ness of her own position. 

Blushing, she explained how she chanced to be there, 
and announced her intention of hurrying to overtake 
her father. 

“Come up to your mother’s house, Lizzie, and tell 
me all about your troubles ; I ath going straight tuere; 
by-and-by you'll go home with me, and we'll get 
mamma’s advice. Do come, hke # good girl,’ pleaded 
she, as Lizzie continued to sob, and Mr. worl, 
biting his lip in vexation, watched the effect of this ap- 
peal, 

Glancing at the gentleman as if for permission, and 
reading a warning to secrecy in his eyes, tor a moment 
fixed eagerly on hers, Lizzie moved slowly towards the 
young lady, drying her eyes, and making an effort to 
stop the convulsive heaving of her bosom. 


“ Be on your guard, and all will be well yet. It you 
betray me,I wash my hands of you forever; so be- 
ware |” Mr. Crawiord said, in a rapid whisper, stepping 
towards her as if to help her up the bank ; and with a 
piteous revi of submission she intimated her promise 
to obey P ‘ 
: UAT eye he stepped up to Marjorie, leaving her to 
ollow. 
“You will bid me a friendly good-morning now, will 
you not, Miss Bruce? Don’t te ao hard on a poor fellow 
who cares more about epee | you than about any- 
thing else in the world, by ove!" said he, putting 
out his hand and looking into her face with amorous 
eyes. — 
An unconquerable feeling of aversion and dis- 
trust made her draw back, refusing to take his offered 


hand. . 

Giving him a very cold little bow, she said, with no 
lack ir Rontining, dignified gravity, “ I should feel very 
much grieved it I believed you to speak perieuny: Mr. 
Crawtord ;” then, unheeding his protest of perfect good 


‘faith and remonstrance against her unkindness, she 


once more turned to Lizzie, humbly waiting a little 
aside, . : 

“Make haste, Lizzie. I have’kept my father waiting 
too long already.”’ ” 

Mr. Crawford watched the two move off aide by side, 
a very unpleasant scowl on his face, 


‘You shall sing another tune yet, young lady !" he 
muttered, admiring, even in his. angry mortification, 
her free, light step and graceful carriage, the more no- 
ticeab e because of her companion’s drooping gail ; 
“though I make a confounded fool of myself in the eyes 
of the world, and pay a high price for my conquest, you 
shall smile on me yet,” , : 

Yes; since it was time for him to stop sowing his 
wild oats, he would u arry the pretty maid who snite] 
his fancy, and throw prudential considerations to the 
winds. She would hold up her head among the coun- 
ty ladies yet, the, saucy little baggage, and wear the 
honors of her position more gracefully than any ove 
among them, 


Even cea whe silly, rustic sweetheart, whom he | 


found itso hard to shake off, shonld yet divulge the 8 
cret of his amour with her, he had not to fear. 
‘Girls were not such prudes ag they # ican ed to be, 
and he had er fae) a share of the world’s most 
coveted good things to be ted to lead a perfectly 
correct life. Since Lord Castletén was an. ‘man, 
the foolish little beauty’s flirtation with him was likel 

to be short-lived ; and, as she was doubtless a little 
heart-sore at the failure of her schemes to entrap the 
young nobleman, she was the more likely to'catch joy- 


dream ot having any intercourse whatever wit} 
le 


fully at the opportunity of rising in Hfe which’ his 
meditated propusal would offer her. > : 

So the calculating, yet blunderiz young lib- 
ertine thought as lie strolled away down the peace.ul 
little glen, deaf to tueswect ripple of theburn at his 
feet, blind to the beauty of the tresh autumn morning 
—as despicable a specimen of humanity as ever dis- 
graced an ancient name. : 


CHAPTER XI. 
A STOLEN KIS6 AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Wrra a he.vy heart Marjorie returned from her visit 
to the cot-house. The widow’s. careworn, stern face 
had several times been turned towards Lizzie with a 
look which haunted her, it told so unmistakably her 
belief in her young daughter's fall, and her inability 
to regard her wituout contemptuous aversion. The girl 
herself, spite of her denial of any culpability, crept 
about her familiar old ho.ne with the airof one bit- 
terly conscious of bringing shame to a hitherto respect- 
alle family. Watching her tend her little dying brothe 
with a pitiful eagerness to please him, Mar t 
the conclusion tnat a remorseful ye: 


said that prudent lady, looking very g 
‘You uust not go back while L 
she will give her mother a heay 
rest. of her days, and the decent boc 
of troubles already ;"’ and she ende 1 
sigh. Fe ae 

“But Lizzie looks so miserable, mamma ; 
such a child—two years youn;er than J—« 
lf Lean doanythiny ior her you willlet medo it, ; 
yout” pleaded Marjorie, tears springing to Ler e é 
and her pretty lips quivering. But her mother was 
inexorable. il a) 

“Hush; Maja, love,’ she said, kindly but resulutely ; 
youmust nut speakor thinkof that girlany more: I'll go - 
up andsee her and her mother to-night, and inenyth: 
can be done ior her] ll'see toit, jor her mother's perm 3 ‘ 
but I’m grieved tuata young lady like yous nd 


cha 
girl as that.” . rit lhe ee 

Marjorie Liusld@andieaweilent, tought her heart 
she protested aguinst her young b hus 
brought forward as on why she should staud aout 
from any miserable fellow-mo' however siniul, 

“Get your practising done now, dear, and don't think 
any more about this, there’s agood girl,” Mrs. Bruce 
said, presently, looking up irom her sewing ; and there- 
upon, 8 humorous fancy occurring to her, her volatile 
daughter raised her fair, drooping head, and laughed 
her silvery little laugh, a sudden sunshine of mirth 
lighting up her face. ‘ 

‘After all, mamma,’’ she said, ‘a young lady is ex- 
pected to show agood deal of heathenish inditierence 
to her fellow-creatures. Don’t you think some less 
practical Eeligion than ours would be more suited tor 
women. of. the better class—up to acortainage, of 
course? Meanwhile, leat thecode of proprieties should 
Le broken, itis safe to be theore ically Christian, I 
apn Ae she continued, inthe hope of provo! her 
mother to a retort, as thatlady took no notice of her 
firat remark, though her comely face had flushed rather 
suspiciously. : 

She looked at her now with an earnest gentleness of 
expxeneion which made Marj.rie ashamed of her 

evity. 

“No, no, my dear,” she said, a tinge of self-reproach 
in her tone; “to be good is the rea inatter, and, 
maybe, my old-fashioned uotione of the kind of 
Christian work fit fora girl like you are mistaken. My 
motier taught them to nie, and she was ag good a wo- 
man as ever lived. I have found them wide enough 
for me, Maja; butit may be they seen. narrow to you, 
in this age of progress. Your own conscience will tell 
jvuuall you need when you are in doubt as to what is 
ri fay ed qe do.” ; 

vie interrupted her, com up behind her 
chair and kissing her affecticnstely, = ‘-” 

“It tells me now inat I am an impudent, ungrateful, . 
conceited young wretch, and dun‘’t deserve such a 
treasure of a mother one bit,” she said,in her hearty, 
rani 4rd way, making her mother laugh in spite of. 

6: . , oe, 

“When do you mean to leave off being achild, ?” 
she suid, shaking her head, and To0King at Nee with a 

on, atte 


very well satisfied expressi 2 cntean 
“When do you mean to 1c mé Yeave off, mamma?” 
laughed the girl. “You take such £0vd cure oi me that 


” Fran there's ‘tinge of werh ng i eating 
ag there a e of serious n her 

words! Her molmet thought so, and 2 Vines ain, 
** Very well, my dear,” she said ina tone ot hear felt 


sincerity ; “‘we must mend that,and you must show 
us how sensible and good a woman grow 
cas Marjori 5 will f-th cals 
iss 6's -of-the-wisp’ species pootnos 

often perplexed her staid mother. Hor % ort now 
a her, revs aa 

Tam‘ very well as Iam,on the whole, mamma,” she 
said, lightly ; and, the door openin, rere then to admit 
young Mr. Alton, she turned to him, saying, with am 

r of coquetry. ' ’ ; 

“Mamma has been suggestin jmprovenien ont to me, 
and I have been tellin | very ¥ ; 
is it mot eo?” g her that fans vory well an bani 

She threw one of her t looks at him, and, 
spoke, her lips pin rs Aig? Zz & mM = afbma 
glimpseof the prettivst little tats ; : 
She held out a tiny, coaxing “han 


ta 


, and he wae 


1 


ee eeeenendeesoetestnsueneenenastin omens enetensneeseneneeretiatereneretet i tee ee EN a hE RT TE 
a 


officially notified of his Jegal right to a fortune: of over) 


charmed in spite of himself, though he only smiled in 
& grave, rather abeent way. 
noe leaving her the previous evening, he had re- 


solved to tell her frankly of his love, and find out,|, 


whether he might hope to win her as his wife. He felt 
almost sure that her girlish heart had never yet known 
any deeper love than a mere passing fancy for the gay, 
handsome young nobleman into waose society unlucky 
uceident had thrown her, and it seemed to him that 
leve so overpowering as his could not fail to awaken 
gome responsive feeling in such a young, impressiona- 

2 creature. a 

Already tuey were friends, and it was easy to con- 
ceive the possibilityof her gradually learning to re- 
turn his love, but he believed it ouly upright dealing 
to let her know his hopes. 

Oy finesse: John Alton was utterly devoid. He was 
wont to @ h his aims by the straightest of 
paths, andto bear his defeats with the quiet dignity of 
4 man who has done nothing to forfeit respect, though 


he hag failed to’ achieve’ success. Even so would: he | 


conduct his wooing now. 

“Am [not very wellas I am, Mr. Alton?” repeated 
the girl this-time, with a little impatient tap of her 

‘ of upon the floor. She hked gallant replies 
he wads titta coquettish mood, and it irritated 
e Bee f) yung man linger a momeént or 
two longer 3 absolutely necessary to greet 
bra apg , while she waited for him with extended 
hand. thege oe 

“Tor shame, Maja!’ said Mrs. Bruce, inwardly mar 
over the laxity of diecipline in fashionable 
-schools which turned out such ‘finished speci- 


‘niinto ridicule. 
s face lighted up with a half-tender, half 
8 smile as he shook hands with the girl. Her 
etry he had come to look upon as the most venial 
of faults—a little failing which belonged to her natural 
disposition, as playfulness does to a kitten’s, and which 
time would certainly cure, or at least tone down into 
harmless sprightliness. 

ss change so often that it is hard to say what you 
ure, you see,” he said, with his pleasant assurance, de- 
tuiiing her hand in his, and looking down at her-with 


kind, smiling, dark eyes. 

)pouted,.and sat down in her father’s easy-chair 
hy to half turning her back to him, and throwing 
him a ra éross look over ber shoulder, 


“Nobody buta Seotchman, and one who had lived 
his days in his own country, would give a& Woman such 
2 bearish answer as that,” she said, horrifying her 
mother by her impudence, though Mr. Alton only 
laughed. a | f ; 

a Define bearish for my benefit, please, Miss Mar- 
Josie I have a dreadful suspicion that it mieans 
rude.”’ 

“S0-it does; at least, it often means honest, which 


* much the same thing in well-bred society, I 
ancy. Let 8 : alls 
The pretty maid wheeled round as she spoke, and 


looked apologetically at him, her momentary ill-humor 
forgotten. - : t f 

“If,so, 1 am content to be bearish, then,” he said, 
returning her friendly look; then he went back to 
Mrs. Bruce, und, seating himself on the sofa beside her, 
began to speak of such matters as lay more within her 
conversational range, for in all essentials this hero of 
mine was a thorough gentleman. 


Marjorie hada = perception for such little traits 
of cha:acter, and she admired the young man’s genuino 
courtesy, acknowledging inwardly that it was a 
nobler than tle easy, lazy politeness which sat so 
welb upon Lord Castleton, Ai nde LB stay 

Stull, she wished he would not detain her mother 


uch 


with Conversation when she was wearying to hoéar his: 


pr confidences, and’ she could not refrain from, 


throwing an occasional impationt glance at the couple |: 


of friends. ° 

Always willing to give John Alton a fayorable oppor: 
pers fee paying hie court to Marjorie, Mrs. Bruce was 
notileng in § an excuse for leaving the room.~  ~ 


Ere she went away, She made the young people move 
into the drawing-room, explaining that if was almost; 
tinie to let the table-maid prepare the room, for their 
oan dinner, ' m , 

6 drawing-toom was a bright, tastefully furnished 
apartment at the tront of the house. Until -Marjorie’s 
homecoming it had atoud peat Ol her parents havin 
uo use for it; buéin honor of the young lady it bh 
eet Brottil fitted up, and was now meant for her 
spec . 4 
_ Sunshine streamed in at its three windows, a bright 
‘ire burned in the briliantly-polished. steel grate, flow- 
«i's from the Torwood House conservatories diffused a 
‘aint, Bweet fragrance, and John Alton, accustomed to 
‘he rough comfort of his bachelor sitting-room, felt, 


witha at his honest heart, that the graceful girl 
who sat ‘to him, lazily enjoying a swing in her 
vocking-chair, had. of prescriptive right to lux- 


ae with which only a rich man eould surround his 
wife 42008 Ai 

And then for a moment he had a visionary glimpse of 
a: i Dead tale eat eet Poa ay pr its 
1: park an y-kept gardens—-such a place as 
hefitted a man of means—where the little lady would 


have her horses and her servants, and harmless, expen- 
sive: ations, and he would be happy in the con- 
sciousness of her enjoyment of these iaiage to him so 


Dives 


pretty head with rather an offen 
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And so presently the two young folk, who had been 


sixty thousaiu pounds, bequeathed to him by an uncle so near falling over head and ears in love with each 


in Chicago, lately decéased. 

And the strange, provoking thing was, that the youny 
man felt in bis heart an unconquerable aversion to 
stretch out that honest Lund of his for wnat was legally 


his own. 


It seemed to him that if he did so it would be an 
honest hand no longer. His uncle's will had been 


made in a fit.of 1ury, caused by his only. son's refusal to | 
| fair mustache, 


contract a mercenary marriage at his biiding. On his 
deatn-bed he had repented of his injustice, and made a 
futile effort to undo his ill-considered act. Such was 
the account.of the matter that had come home. 

John Alton knew his cousin’s sterling worth, and 
fully believed his statements. When boys they had 
been schovimates, and to this day he regarded him 
with the kindliest of sentiments. 

Let him keep his fut: rs money, and the old man 


rest in his far-away grave; he, John Alton, wanted | 


none ofit. Self-respect was a possession too precious 
to be bartered fur any amount of worluly gain, Please 


God he would hold up his head among the upright of | 


the earth, walking in the light of his smile, nor grovel 
in the mire of selfisa money-getting and mere material 


indulgences. 


Nor was there any need to recount his temptation to 


this innocent littl woman, who might, inber girlish en 
thusiasm, magiely asimpie act of justice into one of he- 
roi renunciation. An unworthy craving for approbation 
had surely prompted his last night’s resolve to tell her 
the whole case; im his inmost thoughts he had known 
the right course’ all along, and ought notto have 
dreamed of seeking counsel. 

In the course ofa minute or two these reflections oc- 
curred to him, while Marjorie, with tolerable patience, 
waited tor the expeoted confidences. 

She wasa good desl disappointed when she pres- 
ently discovered that her curiosity was not at this time 
to be gratified. , 

“Miss Bruce,’ he said, rousing himself from his 
abstraction, and smiling in a grave, deprecating way, 
as he looked across the firepia’e to her, “did you ever 
make a plan overnight, thinking 1t quitea harmless 
project and discover next day that it waa of quitea 
different character, and must not be put into exe- 
cution? Thatis what I have been doing, I am sorry to 
say.” 

*T don’t in the least understand what you mean; I 
have the stupidest head in the world when it comes to 
guessing éniginas, One thing I am pretty sure ot is, 
that none of your projects could be very wicked.” 

He smiled again, and was careful to speak more ex- 
plicitly. 

“Last night I proposed to trouble you with perplex- 
ities which I now find were quite self-made: same day I 
may tell you all about them, and let yon take me to 
task for needing time and reflection to find out my 
duty in the circumstances; this morning I am going to 
speak of something of far more,consequence,’* 

There was a slight tremor in his voice, a great earnest- 
ness in his. look, and,.Marjorie had a presentiment, of 
what he was going to say ; yet. spoiled girl.as she was, 
felt more piqued at the withholding of his promised 
narration than interested in what was coming. , 

“Tam glad to,find.I.am not the only changeable per- 
son in the world,” she, said, | By throwing up her 

4 ; 
The Tionest young fellow was puzzled. “He could not 


| belieyé that it was mere piqued curiosity which caused 


this changé ip; her manner, and he looked at her in 
surprise. . ‘ : 
“You very good people don’t need friends at all, it 


seems to me, Mr. Alton,” the wayward beauty next 


said, petulantly, “Une feels it. useless to offer sym-, 


pathy to such supérior beings, so sufficient to them- 
selves; one can only admire and’ worship them far 


While shé spoke bhe was'thinking within herself how 
noble in his straightforward uprightness of ‘life the 
young man was; how wonderfully patient with weak- 
ness and way wardness like hers ; how very near being 
in love with him she felt. 

If his pro L 
would have found a not unwilling listener, spite of her 
pért speech; but, as unlucky chance would hove it, it 
was not made then. : 

While John Alton hesitated, a little displeased’ by 
this unprovoked attack, the housemaid flung open the 
drawing-room door, usheripg in Lord Castleton. 

* Don’t let me disturb ou, L have not time to atay ; 
Tonly bring you a novel Dolly ai you would like, 
Miss Bruce,” the new-comer said, pa on the 
threshold and modding perfectly affable, smiling 
greeting to the two occupants of the room. 

A glance at them convinced him that he had inter- 
tupted a tele-a-tele of special interest, and the blush with 
MA eed Marjorieadvanced to mest him corroborated his 

ief. 

So the pretty damsel was not troubling her head with 
thoughts of him, after all ; his tears and penitence had 
been quite unnecessary. If anybody was heart-sore it 
was himself, not her. 

He was rejoiced that thisshould be the case, he told 
himeelf ; Te aneoet nin face clouded, and an in- 
voluntary i 

“Won't on ‘pit down and rest a little, Lord Castle- 
ton?’ asked Marjorie, looking up into his tace as she 
gave him her hand, and he fancied rightly that she was 
not unwilling to have him stay. 

“ Only afew minutes, then, thank you,” he answered, 
advancing into the room. “ Don’t go away, Mr. Alton, 


I beg,” he said, frankly, extending his hand to him. 

- Mr. Alton smiled, and excused himself for leaving, 

say 

immaterial, et! would return ina short time. He had no wish to leave 
pen ty ba Dis A he but chose to stretch out | Marjori ‘ 

his for it—all and # great deal more which | felt that his continual presence was not 

wealth either of them, — 


to er of his flattering attentions, but 
e to the dang festa 


| thought with an inw 


al had been made,at that moment tt) 


he wished to see some cattle of Mr. Bruce's, but 


by | she 


other, fonnd themselves alone together for the first 
time since the open sone siongemfne of that engage- 
micnt which virtually bound them to give up their 


pleasant, flirting intimacy. 


Capricious Marjorie looked at her ci-devant admirer 
with an unwonted sweet pensiveness of expression, as, 
throwing himaelf into Joun Alton’s vacated chair, he 
atared thoughtfully invo the fire, absently stroking his . 


All was over between them now, she thought. Her 
foolish, childish fancy for him was already a thing of 
the past ; somebody else was stealing ber neart bit by 
bit, and would end by carrying her off as his wite. Lt 
was her destiny, and she was well enough conten? with 
it, cn the whole ; yetshe could not but sigh for the lose 
of the ..eliciously idle, sunny hours tuat were gone tor- 
ever, 

She wondered if he was really sad at heart; if Miss 
Lisle bored, him ; if he sometimes, in the coming years. 
of his married life, would think regretfully of her silly, 
fickle self, only yesterday sobbing because he was about 
to marry somebody else, to-day unable to feel very un- 
happy about the arrangement. 


Only yesterday! Bo much had happened since then, 

that it seemed to i @ long time ago. She 

sigh that it was really too 

soon to be lending a willing ear to the suit of another, 

and that she was bound to stave off John Alton’s im- 
pending proposal. 

* [have a presentiment that it will soon be my turn 
to offer congratulations,’ his lordship said, presently, 
looking at her with a keen, inquiring gaze,a lurking 
shadow of discontent in the smile with which he 


spoke. 

Marjorie blushed and drop’ her eyes in auspicious 
thaste, though she answe lightly, ‘‘I have ulwaye 
understcod that it is hopeless to argue against a pre- 
sentiment, Lord Castleton.” 

Her manner made him fancy that his surmises were 
rh and he forced himself to show a friendly in- 
terest. 

Why should not the pretty little girl have a lover 
and be happy in her own fashion? Of course he had 
known that sho was only flirting with him al this 


| time; he would have hated himself had he seriously 


supposed anything else. 

“Nobody will ever be more sincere than I in wishing 
you weil, Miss Maja,” he said, smothering 4 sigh. 

Maja had hed enough of banter that morning. and 


| declined to avail herself of this opportunity for show- 
| ing her talent tor repartes. 


She uplifted sweetly peasive dark eyes to his, and 
said, witha sigh, ‘““There now, Lord Castleton, you 
have said what yon thought yourself bound to gay. 
Now, can’t you let us have a sensible chat? It seems 
to me that if must be delightiul’to be a man, and so 
have one’s friends treat you as a reasonable creature, 
When 'T am quite an old woman I suppose I shall be 
treated so; but it is long to wait,” added she, with a 
panties glance into her companion’s face, still decidedly 

oudy. ~ ; ‘ 

“Yes, indeed,’ he ‘said, absently, heaving another. 
sigh, and keeping his eyes on the fir, -* shai 

Maja found him rather tiresome, and: exerted herself 
to rouse him. | 

“Tell me what you are all doing at Torwood Hource, . 
Give me, mews of yourself,” she went on presently, a 
touch. of coquettish coaxing in her voice, and the 
young man looked up at last. : ri 


She was sitting where the sunshine streamed atou 
her, her littie hands meckly resting in her lap, b 
downcast eyes softly shaded by the prettiest of long- 
guried arlene pee bom we ig up ti 

ul brunette face, a gentle sive grace adding 

charm to her whole figure, and ah &@ moment he forgot 
eso in a fervor of admiration and longing for her 

VO! sled ¢ ehoterN 

“You don't really care a bitabont me, do you, you * 
bonny dear Kittle thing ?’" he ssid, coming across to her- 
and putting a caressing hand ou her shoulder, Then, @ 
flush of | 8 feeling suffusing his fair, handsome 
tace, he bent down his head and kissed her 
eheek. The foolish girl was not at all 
though she drew herself up with @ haughty air of sur 


prise. 
Maja; you have aright to be 


“I beg your pardon, 
angry with me,” his lordship said, quickly draw 
folly, and, 


beck from her, keenly ashamed of 
Sino ael mak ire oral bese, sccgndy,. sina 
a know w gay, 80 only threw him 
&@ comical, Reaper res glance, and went on slowly 
swinging in her rocking-chair, her eyes demurely cast 
down, snd her lips firmly set together to prevent her 
Sond Gs hora heart she did not think very severely of 
ense. 1 
~ But Lord Castieton was in no mood for trifling. For 
once at Jeast he was in mighty earnest, fee! the fever 
Sr hde pant th bes heeoemanatien. ¥: fone tis 
“It [had known’ could be such a fool I would never 
have come to see you. Good-bye; I inust go,” he said, 
with some ill-humor. Then, as Marjorie looked at him 
with as innocent an air of surprise as she could muster, 
he added, quite savagely, us it seemed to her, “You 
carry your fli alittle too far: you forget that what 
is child’s play toyou may be # very dan 8 diversion 
to a poor tool who likes you, too well for his own good 
or yours.” { rw s 
e was horribly unjust and “unpolite,. Marjorie 
thought, yet she had. never felt he warmly » tow- 
ards i as just at that moment. However, she made 
a protest...» ; ‘ g2 Lo tors 
BE igre og teh me, and I seats 


bear it !’" she aaid, risin her feet ; ; 
angry Jook ae then, Aeaesbice A yaie ge 
Castleton looked st her relentingly, aud felt. 


MARJORIE BRUCE'S LOVERS. 


capable of making:s yet greater fook of himself, but he 
nat bis temptation: 

te “bye, Maja; I was only joking. You haven’t 
done anything very wicked, after all,” he said, taking 
her hand and givingit a triendly pressure; then, ere 
she could find something to say, he went off, leaving 
her to recover her composure as best she could. 

And John Alton went home that day with a heavy 
weight 4 hia honest heart and a mist of unshed tears 
in his eyes. ‘ 

Marjorie had refused him, with all possible demon- 
ttratien of friendly esteem, yet in such a way as leit 
ne reom for believing her likely to listen favorably to 
uny renewal of his otter. 

So at least it seemed to him, sadly recalling the con- 
fus+d, blushing looks with which she had-answered in 
the negative his earnest, honest inquiry whether sho 
hovel another, 

“Never mind, father, dare say it’s all for the best; 


Lady Castleton, sarcastically, 

Lord Castleton pulled a ludicrously long face, and 

over to his sister. ; 

**We must send Dolly—poor little Dolly! . There is 
no help for it,’’ hegaid, witha twinkle uf fun in his 
blue eyes ; and that young lady uttered a little siriek 
of Y rhe sere which made everybody laugh. 

: wwidently Mra. Vesey was no favorite in the 
amily. 
Bo egy Lisle attempted to speak in defense of the absent 
y. 
“It is too bad to laugh at herso,’’ she said, in 4 
mildly reproachful tone. “She is my father’s sister ; 
she brought me up, and she is very kind in her own 
way. -Bhe really means very well.” 

“80 do we all mean very we.1l, Nessie—all.but a few 
wicked wretched who come to be hanged. It is the 
easiest thing in the world. . 1 ought to know, for I excel 


. &nd no doubt I'll miss poor Will's money the less by | in that pleasant virtue,”’Janghed Lord Castleton); and 
remsining a sober old bachelor,” he said, forcing a| his mother moved away, saying nothing, & sarcastic 
smile, and giving the old man’s hand an eloquent pres-'| smile:on her face. 


Bure, when, as they sat 
him of iis disappointmen 
* Women area 


ueer lot forthe most part, and ‘may- | 


etlier that evening, he told Lady Dorothea presently followed her, and the en- 
8 


aged couple were leitulone. 
“So you would huve je:t me, Nessie?” said the earl, 


be: you're. best clear o’ them, my lad,” quoth his | looking sadly down into his cousin's face, upturned to 
father, with a rueful, loving. look; and thereupon the | him with asmile, as hé cominued to hang over her 


oung man smiled again, determined to carry his bur-. 

en-of sorrow like a brave suff-rer. 

‘So our grapes are sour, ater all, father,'’ he said; 
adding, witha sortof pathetichumor. “ Well, it isnot 
everybody’s lot tocome at the sweet grapes in this life: 
- fortunately. one can live without that luxury.” 

“And you will get over it, eh, John ?” questioned his 
father, anxiously trying to read his face. 

‘Never you fear about that, father; and now let us 
oe our comforters.and think of something else,’’ 
was his response as he rose to get th ir-pipes: and, 
thanks .to:-him, the evening was passed in quiet cheer- 
fulness, aiter all. 

hy Ta bs Mere 
_ OHAPTER XII. 
\ 
MARS, VEBEY'S ADVICE. 

“Bor Aunt Vesey has such claims upon me, Herbert; 
ebe has no other ney relatives, aud her health really 
depends on, her going South this winter, se tells, me. 
It ia: my simple duty to go with her fora month or 
two anyhow,” said Miss Lisle, sighing; and, looking up 
fram the letter o betvre her, she fixed ng 
eyes on her betrothed, who was frowning in- 


y - ad , 5 
“Ob, bother Aunt Vesey! You know well enough 
that her ailments are famciiul. She wants you to do 


all the troublesome part of the traveling with which 
she won't trust her servants, and then to settle her 
comfortably at Mentone, and devote yourself to\amus- 


ing and nursing her untilehe has recruited for the next 
London season. Don’t I know how she hasimposed on 
your good nature before? ’’ he responds, with impa- 


“You ought not to speak so of her, Horbert,’’ Miss 
Mésle says, rebukingly. | 

». “And you ought not to let her hang like the Old 
Man of the Bea round your poor little nek ali the daya 
of your, life,” ha reterta, jooking slightly ashamed of 
his ill-humog, ae 

round the 


The Torwood House was 
breakfast-table, and Mise Lisle had just explained how 
tiiis Aunt Vesey had written, @ Ber to pass Bome 
time with herat Mentone, whither she waa shortly 
goin, . , 
tae watched the couple of disputants in 
brokeou 


} r Castleton 
Silenoe; but Lady Dorothes tinto eayerspeech, 


» her ny face cloudiny over as _ real a! of th 
cae daaenlon hae : she . 


‘10h, what & horrid: shame of Mrs. Vesey! Surely, 
you'lh never and leave te for her, Nessla, and has 


tas seaivatiagans sean 


with s blush and an anewering glance 
brn ; and then the young man’s face 
i he recovered his wonted easy good- 
"Thank you, Nesate,” he said, rising and up t 
her with vel prnpew hand, ak he was not weet fo 
pained in hi towards her when others 
Ladly Castleton looked at the coaple in'som. 90. 
as hed nat baler hen ial fy te ig 
w have b - 
‘ Fash ex seep) Mey rie mee 
” rs. Vesey that your hands are fi 
sort of ig td ) bh tine,’” sues wast ols 
“to them and la akind hand on the young lady's 
‘shoulder ; and aa spoke she smiled up into her 


_Bp0's face. : 
b- Castloton'’s smile seldom wanted a faint shadow 
OF Bidness, which most people found very touching. 


‘gon Was moved by it now, and answered her 
by one of sincere affection, though he apoke with 


Wok 

seeming levity, 
Weitie oe, knows that I want looking after badly, 
he fcrnnd She thinks you are the very person to koep 
Me jn order,” he explained, Tansghitng. 

Line looking Syren ok hans di Mss eae 
a 5 btn : at them er- 
able dlamay in her expression, ia 
‘he oiL ‘het companion, her maid, and ber lapdog, 
, find out a pet doctor wherever she goes, Mra. 


7 


|; parti for that plain, though wealt 


comfortably toasted before going down-a 


elair. 
if 


“1 did not think you would have cared—at least not 
more than a little,” she answered, without the least 
coquetry ; and be was touched by the uncomplaining 
sweetness with which she made this admission. 

He colored ant looked down,’ remembering with a 
keen pang of remorse varivus occasions on which he 
bad been foolish enough:to neglect her for the saké of 
that charming witch, Marjorie Bruce, 

“Ah, but I do oars, Nessie !’' he said, taking her 
hand, and speaking in a very heartfelt tone, 

His good, faithiul little triend and betrothed, who 
had. scarcely acword or a smile fer any man in the 
world but bim—who loved Lim so dearly—of course 
he did care. Besides, though he was scarcely aware of 
it, he was afraid to: be left alone; a vague self-distrust 
hatinted him, suggesting stragge possibilities. 

And for the first timé sinve they were little children 
together, his cousin, sweetly blushing, held up ‘her 
tace tora kiss, thereby touching’ his heart mightily, 
and bringing a momentary Giuuess of vision to ‘hig 
lazy, kind eyes. 

* We'll pot Lady Castleton to have Mra. Vesey down 
here fur a little, and we'll all talk her into good- 
humor,” he presently said, anxious to make amends 
for his former indifference td a matter in which she 
was interusted; and so it came about that Mrs. Vesey 
shortly appeared at Torwood House, causing a good 
deal of alteration in the ways of the household. 

.Mrs. Vesey was a thorough woman of the world at 
heart, thea prided herself upon having 8 great 
deal of sentiment in her composition. She worshiped 
success in all its forms, and had very little patience 
with unlucky mortals upon whom Dame Fortune re- 
fused to smile, 

Her companion, a decayed gentlewoman of nervous 
temperament, lived in slavish subjection to her, and 
found life under the circumstances extremely hard; 
but to the bulk of her acquaintances she was extremely 
kind and ble in manner—s little too gushing, 
perhaps; but that, friendly critica declared, was a 
venial fault arising from an impulsive nature. ° 

Ifshe was not a favorite at Torwood House, it must 
be remembered that the family there were odd beings, 
guilty of many startling breaches of the world’s code, 
and surengols ngiverent about mattera which other 
people in ‘position considered of vital importance. 

But for their high rank, which entitled them to per- 
petrate any amount of harmless absurditi¢s; Mre. Vesey 
would have been greatly usted with their ways; 


and she never came to them without finding many. oo- 
cagions for exhibiting, the courteous, forbearance 
readiness to make charitable constructions, ming 


a Christian woman of thé world, +e | 
Lord Castleton alone gave her ample scope for the 


| exercise of these virtues. Apparently quite unmoved | sooo 


by the affectionate friendliness she took pains to show 
him as the betrothed of her niece, wa SF cery, eligible 


ung lady, he 
took s strange pleasure in prevo her, and was 
never done pide and doing the extraordinary 
things when she was present. C 
Then Lady Castleton was cold and reserved, and lived 
half of her time in dreoamland—as far-away, unexplored, 
uninteresting country to this poorlady. =~ 
‘One might just as well think of getting up a friend- 
ship with a block of ice as with a woman like her,” she 
cheneyed ee oe Rade i Lisle, as the two sat homies 
over the fire 8 r's cosy dreasing-room, 
the summons of the first dressing-bell. ie 
“Between ourselves, Ernestine, I pity you with a 
mates satay 99 unfeeling an anf my poor shild,’) 
she went ongin a whisper.of lugubrious tone, i 
ns deep sighthnd shaking her head as she fooled ot bed 
OCOy, . riesrs n : z ; 
“‘Draw_a little nearer this nice fire ue Se your Jeet 
rs, ; ling,’ 
she added, with fond anxiety of expression as her com- 
panion gave a slight shiver. , ] 
ned 


Mrs. Vesey was a little, plump; falr-complexione: 
woman, who had been very pretty iu her youth, and 
thought herself sufficiently fasci og even yet. She 
hada bland smile, capable o" variots: Be 
bility; a coaxing, conddential manner ‘to those she 
wished to please ; and at present, sitting in gossip- 
os circumstances, her feet on the fender, a tin 
cup of fra t ee in her’ pretty, plump hand, 
sparkling with’ diamonds, a perfectly safe,’ if rather 
ubndenonetrative, confidante opposite her, she was in 
her best of moods. A vie ; 

"T trust ‘youmay be happy in your marriéd: life, my 


‘had spoken as you have dona to me to any J 


faee in the mirror’ 


“of amia- | 


y- 
Pe eS neil a et APMP AIEEE Se RRR SRE AE RTE FE Ra fa aT oe 
Vesey cam do without you quite comfortably,’’ spoke 


pone darling. Afterall, whatis marriage but @ dread- 
ulleap in the dark 7’ she said again, as Miss Lisle, a 
soak al vexed at hearing her speak thus of Lady 

tleton, maintained « rebuking sisence; and as she 
spoke she heaved another sigh, and hooked ag it she had 
more on her mind than she was willing to communi- 
cate without encouragement, 

Mrs, Vesey wee rather. fond of mysteries, as her 
niece was aware,and made a yery little one appeur 
wonderfully large now and then, sv she did not suek to 
draw her out en this subject. 

** Herbert and I have known each other all our lives, 
Aunt Vesey,’ she said, smiling, .“ Idare say wo'know 
the worst and the best of each other alrvady, and shall 
get on very weil.” ; 

Mrs. Vesey took. a sip of her coffee and looked pen- 
sively into the fire. 

“You were always yery easy about your ownrights, 
my poor Ernestine., I meed not be surprised:to find 
you tue same, Dow you are engaged,” she remarked, in 
& meaning tone, 

Miss Lisle smiled, thinking of the many quiet battles 
sie had fought in defense of her own rights in girlish 
days, when Aunt, Vesey. had certainly gsuown a disposi- 
tion to domineer over her. 2 

“If poor Ernestine Lud a fault it was temper,” Mrs. 
Vesey was wont toadmit in confidence. Ble fallen 
into a habit of calling her “ poor estine” when the 
girl was @ little plain-looking, wan child, with shy, re- 
served ways that annoyed her; and it was difficult to 
lay it aside now, tuouyh the epithet was certainly very 
inappropriate. In acunfidential, whispering tone she 


presently spoke again ; t44420 : é 
“However, my child, I should quietly ask Lady 


its mrs enough of —oaay to wep t 
position, and yet not enough to keep m Bp 
distance. I have seen ‘no end of mischief a6 e by de 
signing gifls of that description’ I thought’ of sayMe 
a warning word to Lady Castleton myself, but “really 
she is a formidable character for an outsider like me to 
appre age on the aubject.” : 

* Ob, Aunt Vesey ! let us speak of som élse. I 
have perfect trust in Lord Castleton Siviite Sebi: 
likea man of honor, and I have not a shadow of « 
reason for etapeoting Murjorie Bruce of being a design- 
tng’girli I sliould have felt bitterly ashamed if you 


the 
family,” Miss Lisle said, rousing into anin 2 at 

last, and speaking with impatience of look and tone. 
Now, Mrs. Vesey did'nct like to be snubbed when giv- 
ing friendly advice, and in momentary heat occa 
sioned by the young ladys words she uttereds taunt 
mares directly after she would have. been glad to re- 
ci “ ss h , 
“You-are certainly wise to stay in Scotland. If-a 
ney PW RE LS phos 


ceedings, he is apt to forget that heia onasaes. 
Miss Lisle grew first ae and then “That ia 
enough, Aunt Vesey,” she salle pith 
teur, looking at her with a _wery grave, 
eyes. Then, the d 1 beginning io pie 
Tose and called her maid from an. inner, ent, giv- 
ing Mrs. Vesey no, time to offer the apology. she was 
longing to make, fy band to eseclleh 
tated Father Stcerily Sate tne, pceetblege Aunt Yooe 
ated rathe rearily over y ity. ; 
had suggested, staring hard at the reflection of her own 
bélore Which Bho sat: hates Pg 


Ifo 
wisdom to fallin love in his own # : 
would be resigned. As it was, she would: hat 
arul within her power-to|give his aay time for consider- 


mpanyt ; 
that he could not retuse her: and their terme byt 
,oncee more delayed, early spring being now an of 
as the time likely for it to come off. : 


love. 
juetry, her child-like as, and 
ig snags Paceiphy cyoeeyn en ie ws 
; 80 that now somew i 

pditguguesenrn her capable of tender, passionate devo- 
tion. ~_ ' oA.53 

As in some countries comes with a rush, ac- 
complishing marvelous chat in an incredible. 
apace of time, so to many youthful souls 


eat magician Love, forcing into staden ‘matugty 
ficughts and emotions whose germs have jong Isi 
hidden in the undeveloped nature, s ‘the ‘on- 
‘lookers with revelations of hitherto unsuagenn capa- 
bilities. : A SUT 

So it was with Marjorie, 


1 : le : sae ae 
That atahey kiss, gad pata ms fond words of 
Castleton’s recorded ina ~ 
seeds which, falling on ‘a girlish heal 


14 


sessed! in’ hig’ favor byliis many preceding: marks of 
epeeial liking, sprung up in tis unlooked-tor form. 

If he had not seemed so mightily in earnest when he 
reproached her fur her coquetry, if he had not hurriet 
away in such a becoming rage with hiniselt, there 
would not have been su much niischief done) Woman- 
like, her heart went outto him, because he was evi- 
dently unhappy and tormented with contradictory im- 
pulses, even more than because he loved'her 

She uséd to-lie awake at nights thinking over each 
chance word he had addressed to her, conjuring up 
each chanze of expreasion liis face had assumett, letting 
her fancy suggest romantic pictures‘of te future tuat 
might yet bes hers if only he was free trom that mis- 
taken engagement. 

She did not cons*iously love him the better because 
he was the Earl of Custletou, the Jord of many fair 
acres. It seemed to her, now. that her ambition’ was 
overpowered by her love forhim himself; that, taken 
out of his position by any strange accident otf fortune, 
se would cling to him with even greater intensity of 
fondness. 

Marjorie’s conscience did not allow her much ateady 
happiness at this tine. Poor Miss Lisle’s plain, grave 
ft. as constantly coming in like a haunting ghost to 
E ene pleasant fancies which would have 
made li eso dreamily happy. 

_ The two girls, though continuinz to meet on out- 

wardly friendly terms, had an instinctive distrust of 
_ each other; founded on no personal dislike, but on a 
_ consciousness of the hopeless irreconcilability of their 

interests. They avoided each other as much as pos- 
sible, and Marjorie kept as much away from the Man- 
wion House as she thought she could safely do without 


8 leton and Marjorie strove té make amends 


alt 


B young man’s lips. 

8, changes of tone and color, the in- 
describable telegraphic system of communicating feel- 
ings in which young pecple excel, kept them per-ectly 
well aware of each other's love, 

How. it was all.to end he used occasionally to 
wonder. He was resolved to marry his.cousin, like an 
Bonereyla mman, and Jet this dear. little sweetheart go. 
No doubt she would soon forget him, and marry hap- 

y in her own station ; the day would come when 
hey would. both look back with no deeper feeling than 
tha leasant sentimental regret to this romantic 
firs ot theirs, so,painfully sweet now. 

Such was his usual.conclusien, never arrived at with- 
out adeal of unhappy meditation. 

Meanwhiltj'as it was the shooting’ season, and toler- 
able*sport was to be had on the moors. which formed 
part of his property, he tried to find distraction in the 
society of otlier young men of his acquaintance. 

_ Visitors came-nnd went, keeping up a cheery bustle, 
which made Ton ack teeta ection an impuss:bility. 
. Lady Castleton livedmore than ever alone, thankful- 
Rhee Ad SN ‘to: Mrs.” Vesey most of the irksome 

tiea of a‘hostoss, to the latter lady merely pleasantly 
exciting occupations." ° © a 
_ There was nothing Mrs. Vesey enjoyed so much as 
Alling‘ f consequence, and happening to be thus 
suited at Torwood, she was quite content to forget the 
delicacy of her throat, which had been her excuse for 
posse eh ‘abroad, and extend her visit of a few 
days to one of afew weeks. 

Sie petted the three yonng people of the famil 
wi-hinueiatigable affection; she catered for the sored 
pent Ct the strangers with wonderful assiduity; she 

ie fi a pervanis, aud seemed. bent on winning 
; er. ladt “ix" ’ ae 

oe US renee to et dle with the , family. protege, 

ruce, she pi ie ins to conceal her rooted 

er. as @ presuming, charming minx, who 


88. OF d ver, among people of rank, aul 
en ative * an ereitces or patrons 
Pai Yr y annoying that fastidious young per- 
. re than she would have done by simple neglect. 


_“ Why will notMrs. Vesey Jet me alone, Lady Doro- 
thea? A uobody, whovis-let alone; does not feel hor- 
a ce, YOu &e9;"! Marjorie said, smiling; though 
with a vexed sir, aa the two girlsyeat in the painting- 
room one afternoom. 


Lunch was nearly over, and Mrs. Vesey’s persistent |. 


tronage had been Moré tliah’ Usually unnoying dur- 

4g thatmeal. Now, everybody had scattered to their 
erent afternoon/amusements,and there was leisure 
for a confidential chat, 


wn ‘are never a nuisance, Maja,” said hér frien , 
paca in'the arrangeinent of ber palette, and” ting 
“rae ight, affec té little face'from her work, 


‘to’ you, I do believe, dear Dolly.” 
“Never to snybbayid the house.” 


” At you judge everybody to be as little inclined to |, 


ofme as you are yourself, I do believe you like 
pina don’t care a bit how much of a “nobody Lhap- 
Bite 8 be,” observid Marjorie, from the rug whiere she 
‘seated herself in an’ attitude of easy abandon, and 
beri ng the*warmth of & cheory wood fire, 
." Of course I like yo and w. 
, OLcourse I like you, deary,and we all like you, 
every one of us,” abe aad; kissing her. Tuen the girls 
ere startled by the dour being opened sufficiently to 
admit Lord Castleton’s good-looking iace, now wearing 
a rather restless ee aa 
sturb. you r I come in?’ he asked, 
ethin “of wistiul 4ir, as the pretty couple 


round at him, ana, ing his sister’ 
jot th i Laces oe shiseiascina aaa 
be comfortable, poor old boy,” was 


an 
a ereetiug, and she pointed to a loung- 


‘t get. orie. He never puts 
4 sie Yon know ca a pt ar 
ady, aw, rie would have risen; and she 


_may have such a cosy vr?’ spoke Marjorie, sud 
warming Po beet on, encouraged by the easy grace 
My Lord ton g manner. She, too, dearly loved 
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eld her dowm-with gentle force, laughing into both 
their faces with a childlike gleefulness. 

Lord Castleton sniiledjand did what he was desired, 
though still looking distra/tand melancholy. 

A fit of bluesetppressed him thateday, and feeling 
disinclined for ‘tue society of the other gentlemen; he 
had contrived to suirk tueir suovuting party, and wus 
lounging aimlessly about. 


| Cottage (oh dedr, how dull it sounds'*she interposed 
with a shrug of ber pretty shoulders and a sad-sliake of 
j her Mead), Murjurie will "—she stupped, looking 
puzzled); then added, with an affectionate glance Uver 
at her triundy**No, 1 give it wp.v] cannot tell What 
Marjorie will be doing. I have a sad presentiment thas 
she will have found. a real lover):and) won't. care so 
| much for me or any of us, or I mightoprophesy that 


Lady Castleton was shut up im the library, Mrs. ;she would be keeping me ctnpany at The Cottage, 


Vesey and Miss Lisle had driven off to B—— on a shop- 
ping expedition, and, for a wonder, he found himself 
quite untrammelod, and likely to be go till dinner. 

“] wish you would scold Marjorie, Herbert; she de- 


along with one or two other nice visitors.” 

“How dovyou think it will be)Herbert? You-are tar 
cleverer than poor 1i¢,’’.she pursued, Marjorie having 
thanked her with a quiet, sumewhat sad smile, and 


serves it,’’ Lady Dorothea proceeded, ‘Only tancy? she | bent her gaze on the fire again. 


calls herseli a nuisance to us,and pretends to believe 


“Not cleverer (at seeing into a millstone, anyhow, 


that nobody but me likes her. Sue is not a bit of a | Dolly, you little goose,” he answered; with an attempt 


nuisance, is she ever?” 

He ‘smiledjani gave adownward glance of unwise 
tenderiess to the durk-iiaired blushing girl at his teet, 
thenextended his band to her, saying, in a jesting 
way: 

“No, she is not a bit of a nuisance, Dolly.” Innocent 
Lady Dorothea noticed nothing remarkable in the haste 
with which her friend dropped the offered hand, culor- 
ing and smiling in tell-tale confusion, and went on 
unhesitating confidence. : 

“Just when you came in, I was telling her that every 
one of you likeiher. I knew you do, Herbert; now, 
don’t you ?”” 

The yonng man coloredand laughed, looking rebuk- 
ingly at uncomprehending Lady Durothea, and sli,htly 
shaking his heaJ. 

A little time age. Marjorie would have enjoyed the 
fun of the situation, sud looked up with demure mis- 
chiefin her face. to hecr his reply. Now she was over- 
whelmed with strange shyness, and would have liked 
to run away. 

‘Of course I do, Dolly, you goose,” he said, indulging 
himself in a sidelong look at Marjcrie, and feeling sel- 
fishly gladdened by a perception of her confusion. He 
often forgot to lovk beyond, when chance enabled him 
to enjoy the present hour. - 

‘lt is time ior me to go home; you know I never 
meant to stay to lunch,’ Marjorie, presently remarked, 
getting on her feet. But to this desertion Lord Castle 
ton and Lady Dorothea made overwhelming opposition, 
and she was periorce ted by the fire, this time in 
an easy-chair opposite his lurdsuip, Lady Dorothea 
taking a footstool at his feet. 

« Now you are both to: be good, and jet ua have a hap- 
py, cosy, jree-and-eagy tin:e; it is so nice to be happy,” 
said her little ladyship, with a sigh of content, emiling 
in anticipation of coming enjoyment, 

‘Are you quite comiortalle, Herbert? Would. you 
be heppier if you had a cigar? Mijaand I don’t mind 
smoke a bit—do tell me now, like a good old boy,’ she 
went on, taking her brother's hand and staring up in- 
pout jace with an air of kind solicitude which diver- 
te m., ‘ 

“Dolly,’’ he said, laughing, as he looked down at her 
in a very kindly fashion—he was very fond of his edd, 
pretty sister—‘is that footstool soft enough? Are 

your little feet. warm? Is there nothing you would 
ike.to eat or drink? Could not I fetch you a picture- 
Deck or something oS Sas See S I Son object to s 
rattle, mind, if you have a fancy for play with one.’ 

Lady Dorothea Pore hehpled Aah ; ratjorien in- 
terposed. soit? ep co 

“Lord Castleton is quizzing you, dear,” she said ; 
whereupon her ludysiip’s puzzled jace cleared. 

“Oh, I see!’ she cried, with inperturbable good- 
humor, ‘I'don’t mind, so as I have somebody to tell 
me what he is about. Quiz away, Herbert, if that is 
your way of enjoying yourself.” And you're sure you 
don t miss your cigar?” she questioned; patting ‘his 
hand) oie) }otlikee deiiw aiet @ ig 2eT dy 
_ _Hé shook his head, and threw a comical look at her; 

“Well, and what are we’ to play at?” he said, ldtigh- 
ingly: “It seems to me’ siich a little while’a;o°sin¢e 
‘you two used to look care- 


“over that’ difficulty. 
We were all very happy then, on the whole, though ;” 
and he ended with a sigh. typ ob mapece tec Fee " 


lease do. Who knows when we 
y 


“Play at chattj \ 
suxishine, and’ ras a pretty consistent, though an un- 
couselous, follower ok bieuruse 

As she spoke she looked entreatingly at)Lord Castle- 
ton| this time with: an/air that was neither shy nur 
coquettish ; and -he perceived that she had,like him- 
self, resolved to snatch alittle present enjoyment and 
fling care to. the winds. on 

_ *Yes,do; itis ao easy and nice, and we can say any- 
thing that comes uppermost, as there are only we 
three,” said the little syharite on the footstool, nestling 
‘cloner to Lori Castleton, and resting her untidy yelluw- 
hajred head on his Knee. 

“Who is'té open the ball?’ asked Lord Castleton, 
after 8 momentary silence ; then thé trio, as if moved 
by # spontaneous apprehension of the wpiculous, be- 
gan to laugh. : 

“What shall we all be doing this day twelve-month, 
I wonder?” Lady Dorothea presently suggested, after 
their langh was over. ‘Certainly not sitting laughing 
here, anyhow,” she went on meditatively, staring into 
tue fire. 

**{ don’t see the certainty of that, Dolly,’* remarked 
her dana ‘& eee open of your sex; you seem to find 

prophecy er tian logic.” tu t4 
: **Prophesy, then, for my benefit, Lady Dorothea, I 
hate logic,” said Marjorie, her eyes also fixed on the 


glowing embers, and a dreamy look beginning to settle 
- On her ace. 

“Prophesy by all-means,’" echoed the young man, 
with 8 sort of sarcastic sadness; and. her, ladyship, 


after a little pause, spoke in oracular fashion: 
«Herbert and Frnestine will be married and settled 


down tor Mf, Mamma andi shall be living a6 The ' 


) at speaking gayly'; “however, I haveno objection to te!] 


you what I think pretty certain to be your lot.” 

‘Do, Herbert,” she said; with intereet ; and both 
the girls looked at him as he went on. 

You are to be brought cut mext season, and as our 
mother hates town lie; she will be anxious to get you 
married and off her hands. Your pretty little head 
will be turned with a bewildering round of. balls, 

and dinners, and /eies, and all surtso. sc-culled gayetiee. 
Someeligible young portt will turn up, and you will 
fancy:yourself in love with him. You will finish your 
season in a delightiul semi-intoxicaticn o1 youthtul 
spooniness, then hey for st. George's, Hunover Square, 
You haverread an account of the cereniony there si ore#? 
of times ; a bevy of fair bridesmaids, floating clouds of 
Brussels lace aud white satin, sliowers of orange-blos- 
som, @ pal benedictions, flattery ad libitum, and off 
goes Dolly in the carriage-and-:our, with the mam she 
does not know to-day sitting by her sice, and all the 
familiar folks she has passed her life amcng left tor 
good and all— Heigh-ho! I have a good mind to shirk 
the giving you away, little woman,” he enced, with a 
sigh and a very affectionate lock into the innccent, girl- 
isu face upturned to his. 

“She won’t leave them for good and all. She will 
come back, Lord Castleton,” spcke Marjcrie, smiling 
rather dolefully. 

Lord Castleton shook his head. ; 

“No,” he said, stilllooking Cowm at Lady Dorothea. 
“She won't, I fear—not Lolly, her cwn careless, rre- 
sponsible, natural little sel.—there’s a nicé string of 
adjectives ior'a lazy fellow to utter apropos of bis sister. 
I begin to suspect that I have niore than the average 
amount Of fraternal affecticn, Go you know?” and with 
‘another sigh’ he sunk buck in’ Lis easy-clisir, as ifover- 
come by the fatigue of so much speaking, , oe 

There’ fell a meditative silence on the young trio— 
one of those social silences which are so pleasant, but 
which come'so seldom to most of us in thiz restless, 
stirring modern lite. . : es 

“Somebody said,” It is always the unforeseen which 
comes to pass.’ If that is true, this day tw elvemonth 
will find usull in entirely” ciflerent combinations of 
circumstances, Mistress Dolly,” spcke Lord Castletcn 
by-and:by owakiny ‘wp fron his! ab- traction and'stretch - 
oe ETE : and he sniiscd wWpon both ‘the pirle. 

e did not calculate tle possibility of Marjorie im- 
fiising more meauing intovbis wirds'thanjwhen utter- 
ing them, he had intended them to bear; but rl 
turned: them‘over aid over ‘in’ her mind; and drew 
‘a toolikh comfort out of them in ‘alter liours of 
eae ‘although now she only laughed! and said, 

zayly: wocood 

f ‘“Idike theman who’ said that. It would be a horri- 
ble thing:if we could sce the future-lying open befure 
up likea long, long, straight road; don’t yi think the 
very sight ofaturniug’ would put. one in’ ectasies of 
good spirits? I vote that we shall all be happy now, 
‘and talk aboutnothing Lut nonsensical subjeets.” 

“ Leay ditto to Mr. Burke,"') respunded) LidrdCastle- 
ton, while Lady -Dorvthea stared nonphussed once 
more. so! So Degwab tes 

They werein. thé midst-of a gay colloquy when an 
hour later, Miss Lisle newly returned trom her drive, 
took itinto ner head to Lady 


a” 

: oMatal Salo vh dell pelsesaDeteieineth sede te 
cL eek ine benauen a protien iat ie round the 
Who hai ‘not noticed the inevitable ebill iac the 


adyent of a new conier ‘brine into a group of chat-en- 


joying triends—a chi] that is quite independent of the 
niture’oft fhe néwcomer, who may be one of the dearest 
and most trusted of confidanta ? ~ WHR cowe M 


Miss \Lisle,’very quick in observation, felt thi td 
finable chill now, though she cane sorward with c 
wéil-bred mile and earing. § ©” a, 
"What lazy people you are, to be sitting here ; 
ree rnoon, pepele PIS wo else pag oe gin 
abont |, You.don’t deserve to enjoy your dinner, and t 
don't.expect you will,’ she said, addressing, nebody, in 
partatiar, and so giving, them time to find r 
ongues. She often sacrificed her honesty. fc an 
ness’ sake; ; y Spii2 vyoue’ lisxy 
“Bit down.and be comfortable, Ernestine,” spoke her 
betrothed, vacating his chair and offering it to her; und 
she natlceg that he colored a little as be. addreagsed 
er. Se etetes 
Do, Ernestine, We have been #0 awinlly jolly 
round this fire—you ought to have here... [know 
yourself,” said inn ; y 
Dorothea, putting ont an affectionate tiny hand to 
a Marigrie, Beane kent, she-ellenwe Wastin tn lglaaech 
orie Bruce kep C:] DB be alowly ° 
Bel WhO had not been specially aldcpeneel batt x Pight- 
ened rose of her cheeks confirmed Miss, Lisle’s sus- 
picions that. two of the trio would have felt her prea 
ence rather de trop. f ; ‘ wot wink 
“No, geet or Herbert; I won't sit down, » 1 only 
came to get Dolly away to my room to inspect our 
purchases. Wil you come along now, or will. you 


you would have enjoy 


I= 


np roe 
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_ B1008e some, other time 2” eaid that young lady, think- | dear, ar we'll send for the doctor,” she said, touching ! she proclaimed, drawing up and casting a quick glance 


ing witha pang at her heart, how pretty her humble 
rival looke.\, how natural tt was that 4.man like Lord 
Castleton should like tu have her neur him; and, 


hauteur in. the glance she bestowed, upon her. 
Marjorie, showed. herself equal to the occasion. 


| the girl's rather pale cheek with @ caressing band, as, | of ill-suppreased scorn, at him. 
| moved by oneof ner strange impulses, she flung her- 
| self on her knees beside her mother's chair, and laid | laughed teebly and tried to look uncuncerned 
thougy-she weanet aware of it, there was a tinge of} her bonny head on her knee, gazing up at her with; 


He had an idea of ,what was coming, though, he 


“f feel honored, 1 do, assure you, Miss. Brnce, I 
| dared nut flatter myself you had 4 spark of interest, in 
She) me, upon my honor,”’ protested Le, with a deprecating 


dark eyes of uniathomable sadness. 
One of her black moods had taken hoid of her. 


Rising witn a business-like air, she put on her hat and | had difficulty in refraining trom sobbing out a conies-} smile; and his Hebe flashed a look of animitigated con- 


jpokets which she had carelessly thrown down on the 
table, 

“It will be tea-time before I get home if I stay any 
jonger, and my old man never likes to miss me at that 
hour,” she said, smiling, as she equipped herself for 
her walk, gracefully declining Lady Dorothea’s offer of 
assistance; then making her aJlieux, she went away, 
leaving a sort of blank in-the apartment, 

“Arve you coming then, Dolly?’ asked Miss Lisle, 
just a little impetiently, as Lady Dorvthea, with the 
lover-like fondness some. girls havefor each other, 
stood at a window watching for Marjorie’s egress. 

‘Lord Castieton, once more lounging in his chair, was 
aware that his cousin avoided speaking to him, and, 
being cons:ious of no special culpebility, felt ill-used 
and inclined to be sulky. 

Tue v.nished blues assailel him once more, this 
time with redoubled force. All the sunshine seemed 
to have gone off with pretty Maja, anlacbilling north 
wind to have entered with the last comer. 

* By-tue-bye, Mrs. Vesey bas made up her mind that 
we shall go sone time next week,” Miss Lisle informed 
him, with a rather wistful side glance, as, having got 
Lady Dorothea to move, she was leaving the room; 
and at the bottom of his heart he was not sorry, though 
he spoke the protest which yood-breeding demanded. 


CHAPTER XIY. 


& PROPOSAL ON HORSEBACK. 
A ¥ew days later there occurred an incident which 


mind with serious thoughts. 

Qhancing to see the postman approaching the farm- 
house one morning, she went to meet him, and was 
presented with a letter addressed to herself, and bearing 
4 London post-mark. 

Ere breaking open the envelope slie looked at it curi- 
ously, marveling that anybody who coult not spell or 
write tolerably should address her, and inciined to 
think that there must be some mistake. 

Tuen if Aashed upon her mind that poor Lizzie An- 
uan, who had left the neigaborhood immediately after 
Macjrie’s chance meeting with her previously record- 
ed, w robably the writer of this very plebeian-look- 
ing waaay ; and, witu an irrepressible little shiver of 

repuznance, she opened it, sauntering in an opposite 

direction trom the house, that she might lave time, to 
, Yead its contents ere bemz questione. about her cor- 
a Urs : L 
tear-stained, crushed, stupid epistle it. was, yet 
there was a certain forcible, ru je pathos about it which 
might have touched a sterner heart thin my heroine’s. 
BS humble triend of childish days, for she it was who 
_ Wrote, seemed despérate, trom a consciousness ot hav- 
outlived her betrayer’s cruel love, aml of being ut- 
ony, forsaken by the honest family whose name she 
disgraced ; nd now,asa ast resource, pleaded with 
farjorie to use her influence over Mr, Crawford in her 


Ou. course, she had no other, than the pitiful old story 
‘to tell. He had been so kinito her when her mistress 
was harsh and everyboly round was strange, he had 
ed so fond of her, tue simple, ignorant, homesick 
child, with nothing but her poor beauty to attra. t his 
notice, that she had learned to love him better than 
anything on earth; he hail promise l to make a lady of 


“her, and take her as his wife ty the Lig, grant mansion-’ 


house. one had believed it all, an 1 trusted to his guid- 

‘ance, and he had led her down to tiiose depths of shame 
and misery from which her pititul cry now sounded. 

_ He wanted ner to emigrate to Australia, she wrote— 

7 Batic was Sel te wiile—her heart was broke, and 

could never hold up her head again anywhere.” 
e-craved for now waa to see him once more. 
med to hays a feverish hope that, if he would 


but ‘come facé to face with her, she could move his 


OW, this ‘notion nerving her to @ last effort, she 


oatinde 
not’ get him to answer her, and was forced to seek her 


At firet Mi 

gen ‘A yer, : , , 
i ly élse. Then slie thought of telling the whole 
story to her own mother, ‘unhheeding Lizzie’s earnest 
petition tuat she would not disclose te contents of her 
etter to anyone, Lastly, alter a great deal of perturbed 
meditation, she made up her min? to do what was asked 
ot her, utterly repugnant to her inclinations as was the 

‘task she meant to perform. —_ 5 SAS SO. OFS 
So with a very grave face she went home, saying not 
a'word of hér letter. Seyeral times that forenoon her 
parénts noticed her preoccupied, unhappy looks, and 

‘tried to find out what ailed her, but to no purpose. 
‘Bae was. iot unpractise lin keepins secrets, alus ! and 
had contrived to blind everybody in the household ‘as 


often as she had seriously thought it desirable ; so she}! 


foun t little difficulty in baffling their inquiries, 
“Ptuink I shall go for a long ride, mamma. T have 
“hothing to keep me at lome, an the afternoon’ is so 
nt,” she said, when their early dinner was over, 
“and her tather had gone ont ou bis wonted farm 
wousdy Jnaoc bes / 
Her ce looked at her with her ae rae emt 
| and. gave her approval of the proposal. All her life 
Murjoric had es free to ride about the neighborhood 
unattended, “" 
“Oome back with a bright face and your usual roses, 


| are my present afflictions.”’ she said, brightening up xt | astonished at himself. ost plot dl as 
He—a knowing man of the world, who might have ~ 
# onda * 


| chestnut mare—the beanty, par excellence. of that part | You accuse me of insulting you. By Jove! 


heart te pity, and_he might marry her and take her 
sceny with Bima abroad, Soc Biilite Ded Le | 
1 to Marjorie, telling her that she could. 


drie’ resolved to refise the pitifully. ur-" 
d advise ‘tue girl to seek advice from |: 


sion of her geveral “ state of sin and misery.” tempt at hin. 

And Mrs. Bruce—who, along with her husband, “TI have not the slightest spark of interest in you, 
was inclined tu attribute the change that was gradu-| sir,’ she said, in a voice that quivered with anger, ‘i 
ally taking place in sheir light-hearted Maja toa han-| have a very ,reat deal in tue poor girl 1 saw last in 
kering a.ter the lover she had d stressed tuem by re-| your company. IJtis jor ler sake, and in complinas » 
jecting—yearned over her with pathetically dumb af-| with her Leart-brokem prayers, thas 1 expose myself to 
tectivn. your insults now.” 

“Lwish there were doctors forall the troubles of} Though s good: deal frightened, Mr. Crawford could 
this queer world, mamma. We poor mortals could | admire the spirit of the speaker., To his Mase, lan- 
keep. them pretty busy,” spvke the young voice,| guid soul there was anovel charm in having a rencontre 
rather bitterly; and a heavy sigh ended this speech. of this sort with a fair woman ot ridicniously ardent 

“What trouble would you call them in fur, Maja?’ | temperanient—an innocent creature, too, spite of her 
asked her mother, re.raining from uttering a rebuke in | startin. ly oudre conduct in thus meddling with a mat- 
her anxiety to discuver the root of Ler childs discon-| ter which was quits vut of a young lady’s line. He 
tent; and as she spoke she passed a fondling handover | must make his peace with her, and dawdle over his 
the pretty, clouded face upturned to her. love-making no longer. No doubi,she,a plain farmer's 

Marjorie, was on her ,uard immediately. ‘‘ Lazi-| daughter, had never seriously thought him ot 
ness and restlessness, and jll-humvur, mamma; tuese | such a romantic folly as marrying her; ‘inc Je wan 
once, Then, without further delay, she ran off to get 
ready fur herride, leavin: her mother to meditate, | chosen a wife from the very flower of 
over her sewing, how diffcrent in their ways were the | about to fling himself away in. this unh 

irle of this generation trom those she had known in| mental fashion. The idea was perfectly pre 
er youth, But there sat the pretty, frowning Ami “0 

A little later she stood at the gate watching Marjorie | him in her toils, and he could not help himself. — 
ride away. “Miss Bruce,” he said, in the most pe nitent of tor 

The girl always looked charming on horseback.) wheeling round his horse and placing pimss 
People used to turn round, to follow with admiring | side of her, “there is-nothingin life | wouid not 
eyes. the graceful, dark-haired damse] on the spirited! please you. Why are you 80 hard on a poor 


me + ue 


of the country where niy scene lies. Aud now. her} with g.thering warmth), “1 would shoot any fel 


| mother lingered im loving admiration 1ill she had can-| alive that dared to speak an impertinent word to 


1 +.) i sig ¥ ” 
startied Marjorie out of her love-dreams, and filled ber | Mite? Oat 0; Rie oul 


Nobody knew the fuliextent of the reserv.d,com-| Hedrew himself up in his saddle, and Jooked as 
posed womans love for her daughter. In her heart | heroic assuch a worn-out, pale-faced dandy could look. 
she was a little ashamed of it, as of a folly unbecoming | As had many a time happened befcre, the girl’s anger 
a busy, practical mistress ofa household; and to the | eyaporated in au overpowering sense of the ludicrous. 
best of her ability she re.rained from giv. grounds | Besides, unless she chanced to meet with a brave op- 
for suspecting her of this weakness, For the present | ponent, she could never keep up the proper battia 
it was an uneasy love, poor soul!—the only uneasy,| spirit long. : 
love she had ever known. She joyed, with many mis- “Lam going home, and Iam. going by myself,” she 
givings, in the grace and Leauty which went along | gaid, with a peremptory little nod of dismissal, and 
with so much willfulness and restless pleasure-seeking. | looking as angry as she Was)able té do. fhe was abou. 
She waseven fearful oi drawing well-merited. punish- | to give the champing mare her head and be off like the 
ment upon herself for the sin of undue pride in this | wind, when Mr. Crawiord.stopped her with an urycnt 
fuir blossom of her rearing. eas ; entreaty for another nioment s.deluy. 

Vanity was a crying sin.in her sober.estimation, yet | You 11 allow me to ride along with you, just till i 
to her griet se felt that she was vain by proxy. Head-| have niade my peace, Come, now, there's a good girl,” 
shakings and wise-sounding, rebukcs were all very well | he went on, as she paused and looked at him, i <3 
wherewith to blind other people, but that. honest |.my word, lam not sucha bad jellow as you take me 
inner vision of hers was not so erly, darkened. for, Miss Bruce. mean mothing but what is honcr- 

The mare was tres) and curveted, as the ,irl was de-| able now, I Co assure you. Why are you so afraid to 
lighted to have her do, especially when znybudy of | jaye me speuk to you Nowadays?” ; ~ 
interest was by to admire her and herrace.ul rider.| + You shall not ride with me.a single. step, but you 
The sun shone mvyr2 brightly than it is wont todo | oan say what you have got tosay nuw: I can wait a 
at the close ot the year. The few people she met on) minute,” answered. Marjorie, majestically passing “over 
the quiet highway. stared with that flattering persist- | jis accusaticn.. She a raid, indeed; and of such an 
ency which she reckoned a species of homa.e by | utterly insignificant Jittle rake as that! i she threw 
ae eens Ghunenean las fs all nee Re use bees 8 5 up her pretty head with a.charming toss... 

er heart. waa very it] ,at ease, her. n perplexe > j ay ea 
with doubts; and, a ter, riding a couple, v miles in the'| | And then an‘ices flashed. fpon her, making: hervend 


dire-tion of Crawfor) Priory, sie whecled about with eee Secentam cepa ey me « judeing 
an. unconquerable shrinking from the undertaking she ¥ am rh mi Nite Sepnou st Bi tArghnein atieskin 
had set out irom honie to carry through. me ane ys ~ re hho could to that, a 
To ride bol ly up to tue Priory,and ask to see Mr. |’) ater at 4 “st eetan ira baxuben sabeewaee is 
Crawford upon business; to free herself of all respen- | “UDarE lee ae nua “a ber ie abe mad eet od 
sibility by appealing, in a few calmiy chosen words, ph Leche nn nceudnee eae ise in he . 
to, what better nature tuere might. be in_him: thon to | Sopbistiokrcl (ere eof her cian which) prompte 
leave lim to reflect upvn what she had been saying, | ny Blake’ a L26% 
while she gairopea home with a lightened conscience. | 
Such had teen ir prcject, but her courage and 
nerve failed her; or, ratuer, her feminine, instinctive, 
modesty prevailed over her abstia t theory—that a. 


“a % : : mwonted gentleness. 9) oe) ty 71. .vibouws 
woman might, without stepping out of her proper | UDWwonted g: ; TA pag 
sphere, do battle with any fori or wrong-doing, |, The spark “cf goodness: which, God be. thanked, 

Her mother was right, after all. This work she had . I believe, in every Duman soul—surein 6 


contemplated was a righteous one; “but it did not bent ofin the next to be fanned into: a es Lo sage 
a young, imnorant ;irl, unable rihtly to order her own ite ust cence _— A ieee 0} 
ile, swayed hither and thither by mere impulse. naps dutty utters a y thesgirl qnek ae sap ven 
st as.she had reached thie conclusion, the very}. vay atthe uF nage be ta a 

a0 croton she was thinking chanced to come in We can only be BOY. erp a Bao eR to 
-sight,and the suddenness of his appearance startled,| begin all over again. now that,”? she a, ina sim- 
her out of lier. wi nted se}f-possession. : ple, earnest way that wis very om "3 and then 

Mr, Crawtford, little guessing that she had any yn-| Giving hima quiet gesture ne “meee mpahy 
pleasant reason for seeking him, rode jauntily towards her, she slackeved the reins, and tiié two’ a LOW] 


im ; i on together, the young pian fcronce at } tan 
Se aaa epen wae rec henneh sits abak of bis brtons sin, and eae eet: Batre hd it i, 
Startled, like her mistress, the mare once more in-) there, 1 ght 6 found some’ mre od ‘of doing So, 


‘Marrying this prettiest cf preachers would Le the first 
Marea tas Ue yetormation ; the rést would’ no denbt 
follow naturally, he meditated in a fit of rare self-com- 


munin. oak tore » . Sage stlay 
_“T wish Tf conld begin all over again, Miss Bracéy” he 
‘said, with a rueful look at her, “I'd keep’ on the 
pe tiray better than I've done ; but, by Jovel when! » 
fellow is leit alone in a gloomy cla place’ like the 
Priory, it isn't easy to keep out of mischief. I've been 

too much ere alton Seer we 

“And why did you stay, then ?” asked je, trrn- 
meats 


dulged in alittle ireckisness. of behavior, making. the | 
MA her, loveliest, as with slightly frowning, face | 
and firmly set mouth she exerted herself to check her, 
her slender, figure being displayed to its fullest adyan- 
tage as she did so. : 

%: Seca ervss Hebe, in a perfectly fitting habit and, 
mounted on 2 spirited, shapely mare, way gn clject ot 
great interest to this young gentleman, and he lost no 
time in reining in his horse, determined that she should 
not pass him by with the stiff little bow which waa the 
ouly salutation she seemed inclined to bestow. 


“How d’ye do, Miss Bruce? Do stop a ‘minute’ and 
speak to a fellow: itis an age since Ichave had \the 
pleasure of seeing you, you know,” he said,in his’ af- 
fected, plaintive drawl, looking at her, hat in hand, 
with thet offensive, admiring stare sie disliked so 
much. / 

Marjorie was cross and hot, and in a mood for quar- |. ake A 
reltiony and hie lover-like airs provoked her into for- | °! arecepden season, mind you, cheery sare @' bit, 
yetfulness of her resolution to huld no converge with a | 2¥4, #Mter all, have scarce got # kind smile. fom you. 
man of such ignoble lite. ‘ | Marjorie bent a crimsoning, indignant | 1c of be 

“I wanted to see you this afternoon, and rode ont on | mare's elossy head, and her heart gave a t b of 
purpose. I have only a very ew words tosay to you,’”’/ sionvte pain, anger and shame and seli-reprodch 


ing round to him with an air of not un 

Mr. Crawford's pale face flushed. r 

“J stayed because I vould seé-you preity often. You 
remember that first day I niet you in the woods yon- 
der with the Castleton people ; well, I fel) head over 
ears in love with you—there’s no use niaking a Jong 
story of it. I’ve “hung about ever since, lost the best 


16 


a dire tumult of unhappy emotions within her | 

» gitlish heart. 
“How dare you speak so to me!’ she said, with a 
uivering voice, when after a few moments she found 
erself able to speak; and her beautiiul dark eyes 
were turned upon her companion with a flashing lignt, 
such as be had never seen in them beiore. 

Now, Mr. Crawford telt nut tue siightest difficulty in 
accounting tor this repulse, by the tact that he ad, | 
with an utterly despicabie reluctance to commit him- 
self, stopped short of a direct offer of marriage, and 
accor lingly believed that it lay“within his power to 
put a speedy stop to the fair damsel s tantrums. 

What a charming little fire-eating creature she was 
when her spirit was up! Who would have Mamie fh 
that this was the gentle, dove-like maiden of a few 
minutes ago? A shrewd, wide-awake young minx, too, 
with a wonderful knack of bringing ® poor fellow up 
to the soratch. No wonder he was ready to make fear- 
ful sacrifices tor her sake. 

He would take the plunge now while his blood was 
up, and ride home an engaged man. 

“One minute, Miss Bruce,’’ he said, excitedly, as 
she was about to cut the hateful interview short by 
set off ata gallup. “You do not understand me; 
7 g abit. I never was mcre sericus in 
_ngrlae Laat you to marry me, and I'll never know 


our’s happine:s till you are my wile. There, now, 


ded W thea nervous little laugh. 
a have male it all too plain, sir!’ said Marjorie, 
ing up her mare with asudden jerk, which set her 


n rather an alarming nanner, and compelled 
ess to minke another exhibition of her eques- 


know that I am aware of your shamefti be- 

of an iinocent girl, and you coolly ask me to 
y You make it very p.ain that you think me 

n your own level, and 1 have never given you 
cause to insult me in this way. Never, though I havo 

© Deen foolish ani trivolous enough, God knows!” she 
added, with a long-drawn sigh and a suspicion cf sup- 
pressed sobbing in her voice. 

Mr. Crawford, who had followed herexample in Craw- 
ing up his horse, stared at her in mute amaze. Of 
sourse, sie was only jealous, but even jealousy could 
not exouse languaze s0 appalling. Still he made an ef- 
fort to bring her to her senses. 

“Miss Bruce,” he said, with a good deal of offended 
dignity, you distress me cruelly. Do not ruke up that 
wretched affair. I mean to ‘provide fur that girl, and 

et her out of the country: settle her ae ote a in 
ife.in fact. With such matters young ladies should 
never meddle. Let us drop that subject.” 

Marjorie threw a keen, scorntul luok at him, but with 
difficulty forced herself to speak calmly. Though 
hopeless of success now, she would yet go through 
her hated part. 

“Your conscience must tell you that you ought to 

’ ynarry her. She loves you in spite o1 tae mrisery you 
' have brought on her; she was a good giil till she knew 
ou; surely you will make this reparation. She en- 
Treated tne to plead tor her, und I have not the heart 
so. Go to her as she craves 

for you to do; treat her with the mercy you hope God 
will show you; you will not repent that when you 


come to die.” 
There was nothing too iniprobable to come to pass 
ya 
ter, and gravely told to marry a miser- 


to leave you without doin 


now. He, H Crawford, of the Priory, rejected 


tle murse-girl who had cost him po eud of an- 
{! The earth might have opened 
beneath his horse’s feet, and be would scarce have 


. Tee cad aint over it all, Miss Bruce. Ex- 
' cuse me telling you that there is scarce a girl in the 
county wouldn't say yes pretty quick if I asked her 
to ‘me,” he managed to talter forth aiter afew 
silence, during which Ragen tore at him 
in expectation of some ve roply, ‘I 
shall call on your father to-morrow and ask your hand 
. LT want to do everything that is handsome 
y you, settlements and that surt of seine: You'd 
have your establishment in London, and I'd manage 
to got you into the first society, and be proud of you, 
by Jove {” he went on, with gathering animation. 
F ie’a temper was roused once more. : 
Paes finery I shall marry some one I can respect 
and love,” she said, hotly; adding, after a momen 
pa’ “T must beg of you not to come to my home 
upon such an errand; there is no ner d that my parents 
should be annoyed with this matter. Itell you once 
for all, that there is not an honest ploughmsn in 
the sonpery } Re not ie ng | marry to escape the 
torture of 


, ing “aah s if I had tnd poetic 
but to marry some’ ° ave no more to say toyou, 
and _ going home. "yet our acquaintanceship end 


here,” she added, with hopelessly firm air; then, while 
. the astounded gentleman gi 
oped off, leaving him to wheel about an 
a ward in a fury of rage and disappointment. 
wild He’ was still in this savage mood, when, @ quarter of ; 
an hour later, the Torwood House carriage appeared in 
the distance. Recognizing it 48 it drew nearer, a 
vicious expression dawned on. his ill-humored face. 
Here came the people who had by their ridiculous 
inde one pa the ordinary usayes of society led him 
. into this le ha: 
What" 7 ht had they to lift a humble country girl 
out of her aroper rank, and bring her into familiar as- 
sociation with them and their friends, regardless of 


ride 


. the consequences ? 
atoy had kindled the fire in which he had burned 
PF h fingers; and he did not feel sure that they 
had not done so intentionally. 
No. bt they would have been delighted to see 
their protegee nettle down as Mrs, Crawiord of the 


, now that Lord Castleton could not safely 
amuse himself with making love to her much longer. 


made it all p.ain enough, haven't 1?” and he ; 


MARJORIE BRUCE'S LOVERS. 


The little fool’s prudery and sentimental love for 
that coolest of triflers had spoiled the plot, but he owed 
them a grudge all the same. 

Thus fuming, he came riding towards the ca ) 
wherein sat Mrs. Vesey, Miss Lisle and the earl, in 
happy unconsciousness of his having the slightest cause 
tor entertaining any ill-tecling to them. 

The carriage was an open one, and Mr. Crawford was 
hailed by Mrs. Vesey witha highly gracious panto- 
mimic invitation to draw up. : 

“Do stop the coachman for an instant, Lord Castle- 
ton; I want to tell Mr. Crawford to come and say 
good-bye,” she said, with a blandly beseeching air ; 
und the gentleman, looking rather cross, did as he was 
desired. 

All Mr. Crawford’s doings were not known at Tor- 
wood House—where the family, along with their other 
peculiarities, showed a great indifference to gossip 
about their neighbors—yet they had of late heard 
enough to make them rather shy of associating with 
Lim. : 

Mrs. Vesey, however, was too much a woman of the 
world to be very particular about the morality cf her 
young male acquaintances who were tavorites of 
fortune. 

“It is very sad indeed,’ she would say, with a plaint- 
ive sigh, when slie ¢hanced to hear sunie disereditable 
story told of this interesting class ; *‘ but we hope for 
are‘ormation. Young men will be young men, alas!" 
2nd she would end with that sorely abused quotation 
about charity anda multituce of sins, and look mild 
reproach at any heathenish stickler for a plainer 
criterion of right and wrong. 

Now she smiled on this long-descended, wealthy 

oung gentleman with the innocent, confiding triend- 
fined of one Whose eygs had never béen opened to his 
yices, while bé sullehly saluted the trio in the car. 
riage, looking so decidedly ill-tempered that even care- 
less Lord Castleton’s attention was aroused. 

“How do you do, Mr. Crawtord? I could not 
let you ride past us without telling you that Miss 
Lisle und I are really going cff the end of this week. 
Be sure to come upand say farewell, or Ishall be very 
angry,” spoke Mrs, Vesey, wondering what on earth 
wis the matter with the Veteatokin cavalier. 

“Thanks,” said the gentleman addressed, with alow 
bow. Then, quite carried away by passicnate desire to 
avenge himself in some litt?e measure forthe mertifi- 
cation he had been undergoing, he turned with a down- 
right insulting air to Lord Castleton, now staring at 
him with a hal!-quizzical, hal*-bored air. 

“T have just been riding with Miss Bruce, that par- 
ticular friend of yours, Lord Castleton. Ought I not 
hy vg @ happy man?” he said, with an unpleasant 

augh, 

There was po possibility of mistaking hia desire to 


be offensive. Lord Castieton'd handsome tace flushed | 4 


with contemptuous anger, and he nade a most impru- 
dent retort. 

“You are a more miserable puppy than I took you 
to be, and that issaying a great deal,” he said, scorn- 
fully, darting s frowning lovk at the sneering fop, who 
was by no means prepared fur so furious a speech. 
“Prive on quickly,” he added, addressing the coach- 
man, who, along with his couple of fellow-servants, 
had mightily ed this quite unprecedented little 
row, though preserving ccuntenances of stern immo- 
bility ; and in an instant the carriages flew cn. 

The two ladies were agitated and emburassed, and did 
not break the awkward silence which followed Lord 
Castleton’s furious retort. 

Mrs. Vesey, who was an arrant coward, was terribl 
afraid that his irate lordship might turn upon her, an 
sat with downcast i eg ana disturbed expression, while 
Bria Lgele tried hard to maintain her usual composure 
o . 

“Tam sorry that you should be annoyed in this way, 
Nessie,” Castleton said, when the silence had 
lasted long enough to be extremely oppressive ; and 
he glanced across at his cousin with a deprecatory 
smile, coolly ignoring Mrs. Vesey, whom he considered 
in a great measure tie cause of the contretemps. 

ait Lisle returned his look with one cf great 
gra ° 

“Thank you, Herbert,” she answered, a little coldly, 
but with perfect gentleness ; and, discouraged by the 
brevity of this reply, he made no further attempt at 
conversation, but sat tugging impatiently at his mus- 
tache in sulky meditation until the carriage: drew up 
in tront of the mansion. 

Mrs. Vesey, going to her niece's rcom a Httle after, 
eager to talk over the adventure, found that young 
lady provokingly unapproachable on the subject. 

“We'll speak of something else, if you please, Aunt 
Vesey,’ slie said, in her gentle, determi way; and 
tiere was nothing for it but to give in. 

And they all met at dinner and made themselves 
agreeable to each other, as in duty bound. Several 


at her amazedly, she | gentlemen were staying at the house, and Lord Caatle- 


ton found it easy to evade hoa & private talk with his be- 
trothed during the remainder of that day, On the 
morrow he was determined to convince her of the in- 
justice of Mr. Crawford’s implied accusation: nor did 
he fail to do se. 


CHAPTER XY. 
JOHN BRUCE LOSES HIS TEMPER, 


‘“Tuere is something the matter with my Jassie. 
Why can’t she tell ber old dad all about it?” said Mr. 
Bruce, gently, softly stroking his daughter's hair. 

It was the morning a!ter Ler exciting day. Breakfast 
vas over, her mother bad betaken herseli to her 
wonted active forenoon duties, and they had the cosey, 
quiet parlor to themselyis, 

“Stay beside me, papa,. I’m so tired," Marjorie had 
said, with one of her mow familiar wistful looks ; and 
he had stayed, sadly puzzling over his little maid's 
changed ways. 1994 BES DOr. e 
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“You won't mind if I don’t speak: my head aches,"* 
she had gone on, drawing a stool to his side, and rest- 
ing her head on his knee. Then, when she found that ha 
was content to give her her own way of being comfort- 
able, sie had closed her eyes restiully, and there had 
been 3 long silence, during which the old man's eyes 
had marked with dismay how colcriess and worn-<cut 
rs looked—what a subdued sorrowfulness waa in her 

Y. 

She was thinking ; she had been thinking all night 
long—she who had been wont to sleep as soundly as » 
child ; and her heart and brain alike ached wearily. 

At last there had come tu her a clear them ol 
the wrong she had been doing 21] these montlis puat, 
and she had taken herself to task with no lack of stern 
earnestness. 

No wonder if Mr, Crawford thought ight of her. Ha 
had seen her encourage the attentions cf aman ccm- 
tom. out of her sphere, 2nd Lound in honcr to fulfil 

is engagement with another. 

She had been justly punished by that insulting offer - 
which in all probability he weuld sheme her by re- 
peating to her father, who had a hearty contempt for 
him and the stock he came of. Rejected, he would be 
likely to say dread.ully compremising things of her 
and Lord Castleton—things which the gossip-loving 
neighborhood would readily believe, 

She muat crop the congenial society of the Castleton 
family, sternly crush that Caily growing love which 
had taken such firm roctin her foolish Teast, and be 
content with the dull, colorless lite of a wen.an who 
has no absorbing duties, no exciting pleasures. 

Yet she had known all alung that her glorions, butter- 
fiy existence could not last, so she ought not to feel go 
suddenly despondent now. 

Drearily musing thus, her father’s tender question 
fell on her ear, awakening a strong inclination to tet 
him everything that troubled her, and be soothed iad 
petted like an unhappy child. 

But pride came to her ald, as it had come the day 
before when her heart had been so near cpening itself 
to her mother’s wuitiug sympathy, aud she answered, 
with an attempt at a smile: 

“Nothing worse than a fit of ‘the Lines,’ 
There, have I not trusted you with the ghty 
art Seold me well, for I ceserve it if ever a girl 

Mr. Bruce was doubtful whether she was not keeping 
back something, and !ooked at her thoughtfully. 
ait My little lassie never used to have ‘the blues,’”” he 
“Ab, but she is growing old and wise now, you ses, 
and she can’t be just so happy as she used to.’ 

we Then I wisn she would stay young and foolish, Maja 


He ‘sighed as he spoke, and Marjorie’s heart smote 


er. 
“T doubt there’s a love-affair at the bottom of all 
this, eh, dear?’ he went on; and the girts pale face 
flushed suspiciously. ‘You sent one off ad 
like to whistle back now, Beauty, is that itt el waa 
dad, and he'll put everything straight.” 
“You are all at sea, pepa. If I wanted him, I'd soon 
ask you to whistle—you’re the best whis IT know. 
Theard you at * Bonnie Charlie’s noo awa’ under my 
wet early this morning when I was luaily lying in 
He saw that she was trying to direct hia attention 
from herself, and, being fealty short to gain Sigg 
tain knowledge of her state of mind, he would not 
porn =n ded away from fhe igen in hand, — 
“Who do you @ ‘ter than 
Beast * ¥ an Jobn Alton, eh, 
© felt that they were coming to close quarters 
SSn tah, ak eaten oo ale SG atta 
a ugh, a with as € 
eM ers ibe 
ou, sure, © * she said; but she cou 
not look him steadily in the fats, snd his ou 


often allayed suspicions of her having conceive: at 
tachment for Lord Castleton fnltiad Soon him with al- 
most overpowering conviction. : 

He was angry—not with her, whip ig but with 
the gentleman—tho family of Torwod Ho 
mother—himeelf—the whole strange com ion of 


Pak ep prccr pis pad led to — fondly ¢ 
ng falling into snare, an anger found went 
aa on Then bi iby be at 
“Iw shut my rin Lord 
the first time he came here, with his conto Noosa 
looks and taking ways. I might have known he woald 
bring trouble and care to us, sooner or later. Couldn't 
he find women enough to civert him in his own rank, 
withont coming here to turn your silly head?’ 
His own hot Liocod boiled in the girl's veina now. She 
rose nj Sa Wages pore i. with her pr head 
proudly and her eyes * ndig . 
mantling her face. ~ dente en 
“Pape,” she said, with a mg “TIT have not 
ven you any cause to insult me ie Ler bosom 
* witha ges sev. 
© was sure, from her vehemence of indignation, 
he had struck the right chord at last. rag: _ 
“ Let us say no more about it, a,” ho anawered her, 
calming down into rue‘ul spon tiulneas. “I never 


meant to blame you, bairn ;” rising, he drew 
to him and kissed her, aaying, fondly, Woe 


lamb, my previous Nittle lasa |" ; 
She suffered his caress, but that was all; her 
womanly pride was up in arms, and she cou 


easily forgive him. More than ever was she —_ ned 
to make a radical change in her mode of life, whatever 
the Sos 80 = ht sy her. iH sake 
en, mov y the trou look on the dear. 
face, she tcok bie band, and looked up at kis mach 
eyes from which the angry light had quite taded, . 
“Oh, papa,” she said, “never let us two | 
vies should I do if » day came that you cid bee lowe 
me 7" : ie 


What a changoful, incomprehensible being she was | 
“HUw she startled one ‘with her quecr) dmipulsive’ 
Species | : 

“ Yhat day is very fur off, little lass,”’ her father said, 
oputting his arm round hur, and looking into her up- 
turned iace with a half-sad, half-humorous smile. 

“And you won't ever quarrel with me?” 

“Nt without very good cause, my little daughter.” 

“Wuat lo you call good cause, papa ?’’ Marjorie asked, 
an unlertone of fear in her voice. She was thinking 
of tue possibility of any exaggerated rumors of her past 
foolish Joings reaching his éars. 

He looked at her uneasily, wondering why she ques- 
tioned aim thus, 

Gould there have beer any positive love-making on 
Lord Castleton s part, a1 lal she demeaned herself 
by allowing it? But no, he would not mistrust his 
simple little lass, staring wistfully inte his face wita 
those beauticul soft dark eyes. 

“Suc.a cause as you woull never give me,” he said, 
lookin at hur with fond pride. “ We have never hal 
any but good women in our family, so tar as ever I 
heurl; anol] thare have been more Brices of Bru*e Hall 
oo tuere have been Karls of Castleton, mind you 

vat.” 

“Ido not know what you mean. I wish you would 
Not sperk so tome. Lam not accustémed to it, and I 
‘dd Dot man to get aceustomed to it, papa,” spoke Mar- 
Joris, a bitter pang of mingle | an cr anJ seli-reproach 
driving the color from her cloudel face, and leaving it 
¥Yery Waite and stern. 

Would thay never cease to ring the changes on that 
hateful note ot warning which olf Bell had been tlie 
first to sounil? Had she really s15wn Herself so 
thoughtlessly incapable of guarding Ler own womanly 
dignity, that nobody, not even her fond, indulgent 
fatier, woul l trust her aay more? 

In taat ons dringat of humiliation the naturally 
proud girl did peaaacs for ths pleasant follies of 
months, anireckond tiem dearly purchased. 

Hor tatuer was not displeasel that she resented his 
words. Shia was her motuers own daughter, after all, 
ani he need not be afraid to trust her entirely. 

“You speak as if Lord Castleton was a villain and I 
wis a fool, papa,” Murjoria said, still nursing her 
wrath; aud her father answered, quite gently: 

‘“‘Neyer mind how [ speak, Maja. I think no harm 
othim or you: if anybody is to blame, it’s myself.” 

* Bat thers is nobody to blame, for there is no harm 
done, papa,” interrupted she, well aware by the pnuin 
at livre poor little uearb that she was speaking non- 
vense; an i she forced a smile to her quivering lips. 

‘Than we'll say no more about it, you fiery little 
womsn,” tesponded the oid man, with another kiss; 
but be was fully determined to stop Lord Castleton's 
intimacy with ber, and very soon found an opportunity 
of doing 80. 

Tast sane morning Mirjorie astonisied her mother 
with the wiole story of the preceding day’s doings, 

iving her permission to tell her father as much aa she 
faowgit it rigat to do. 

Sie was tired, disheartene1, Indifferent’ to praise or 
‘dlaihe just thea; it was a relief to unburden her mind 
of @ troublesome secret. Besides, if anybody could be 
‘expocted to have an interest in Lizzie Annan’s fate, it | 
wus that gool, wiss mother, whom she had never 
known to murmurunder any amount of care-bearing 
for otuer peuple, 

Mrs. Bruce was more vexed than she was willing to 
show, . Marjorie’s confidences ca.ne too late to be wel- 
poms, Fat she fears | to y (bar with displeasure, leat the 
Hpoiled girl should be ouriged from trusting her 
Bie time she was in a difficulty. So in that irropressi- 


| 
| 


dle honesty which was part of her nature, she was a 

ke cold im her manner, just when it was highly de- 
o) thatsae sheald be the ve 
she promised to do all that coul 
fortunate girl who was the chief 


reverse; and though 
be done for the ua- 
cause of this annoy- 


‘ence, ani spared her daughter the rebuke she had fully 
sted, that exacting damsel le‘t her, feeling dubious 
yhethor it might not have been he! to seek a more 


y etic confi lante, or even to go on managing her 
ewe. airs ag she Lal been trying to do uf late, without 
ing anybody's pie! Babes | 

“I have written to Lizzie Annan, an money 
%e home to her mse. The pice hoaeis will. 
ing to take hor back until ws see what can be done to, 
Sa into the way of making her bread honeatly,”” 
lete that acternoon. 


need, leasing: into the drawing-room 

@. het OR i 4 vt / 
_ Bhe had. her bonnot on, haying Just returned from a 
¢ a wid ow Annan's. Sue looked calm and even. 
erful, in a grave wiy; her cheeks wera becomin, ly 
flushed with the exorcise of her lon; walk on this frosty 
. Her eyeashona with their accustomed light 


of the ul serenity, and: orie, idly sitting in 
front of the hor hands iding lisse in ler don, 
her ceful, head droopsdon her bosom, lifted up a 
weary-looking, 5a1, white face, and with a sort 
of envious admiration at. the _ stately blonde 
WOIRBDe » os : ’ 

_* How nice you look, mamma |” she said, in her queer, 


irr levant fashion, stretching out 4 lazy little hand to 
her without rising from her easy-chair; and her eyes 
Were upturnsd somewhat. wistfully. ait 

“In toad Mra. Brace, in hor dark silk and handsome 
fura—she was as, dainty as Marjorie in her style of 
Grassing—was 3 very handsome woman, and looked 
dinok a laly besides, t ; 
, “You might b3 a duchess, mamma,’’ went on her, 
danghter, starin: still,as, coming up, she took her 
offere| tand and smiled upon her. 

S» thoy made up their little morning difference very 
quickly,” ‘all. Maja never could keep up her 
geaues tote. anil her mother was never slow to for- 

e any of har follizs when she turned to her with 

: @ affectionate look that was ou ‘her bonny face now. 

ee a? eld Ri you have headaches, you silly girl,’ she 
@, looking the tond things which it wae not her na 
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ee eee 


‘with nobody te’speak to and nothing td ‘do. “I must 
look better aiter you tu-morrow.” t . 

Miss Marjorie pursued her own train of thought, 
quite undisturbed by this remark. 

“ T wonder what sort of a young girl you were, mam- 
my. Did you ever feel awfully happy sometimes, and 
awiully tired of living at other times? Did you do 
foolish things and fret over them afterward? Were you 
ever the least littlé bit like me?” 

Ah, me! how little we know éach other! Whatsberp 
stabs we may give quite unintentionally | The girl had 
given one now, and was quite struck to see her mothers 
face grow. suddenly overshadowed by some pang of 
recollection. She could think of no other cause’ for its 
chunge of expression. 

Like most other women, Mrs. Bruce had had her 
little bit of roimdnee if her early girlhood. Staid wi-e 
and mocher as 8i6 was. she could not look back to it 
without emotion. Out of the mists of the far-away 
years rose &@ vision of herself as a simple, trustiug girl 
of eighteen, listening with rapturous heart-throbbing 
to the wooing of a handsome young soldiér-loyer, who 
had chanced to findhis way to the quiet manse, her 
father and his having been dear friends in their youth. 

He hud stayed there a few supremely blessed sumamer 
weeks; then, his regiment sauiling for India, he had 
gone off, leaving her, with her father’s consent, under 
an 6ngagément to marry him on his return in a few 
years. n after landing he had Cied of fever, and the 
first news that reached her a‘ter that of his sailing was 
tiie news of his death. 

Marj rie had never heard the sad little story, which 
was known to very jew in the neighborhool. They 
were quiet, proud peuple at the manse, not piven to 
proclaiming their juys and sorrows. ‘The minister's 
young daughter kept her thoughts to herself, an | went 
about her multitu‘inous duties with unflinching 
bravery ; atid as time went on her young heart recoveret 
slowly, surcly, as most young hearts @o, when kind 
tate denies tiem the often-coveted luxury of leisure to 
indulge their grief. ' 

It was a perlectly serene, healthily hopeful heart 
when John Bruce came begging tor itsome years later. 
It had known no very scute pangs in all the lon 
married li-e that had followed; yet even now it coulk 
throb with half sad, half sweet emotion, when memory 
recalled that. worshiping boyish lover—the ouly real 
lover she had ever known. 

If, as most. women would have done, she had confided 


known. ' ‘ ; 
Marjorie lay back mnong 2a cushions and stared 
into the fire, relapsing into dreamy silence. ; 


Her mother made a careful pag Lak pale, discon- 
tented face, and, having already 

account, of his morning pint Wt with her, came to 
the conclusion thatit was indeed high time to intertere. 
She resolved to give her approval to his idea of going 
boldly to Torwood House, and sedueanng bis lomienip 
to cease ‘visits and attentions which might eventually 
be compromising to their girl. 

Already a whisper or two of ill-natured gossip had 
reached them. Lord. Castleton, who | merely 
thongbtlens, would, readily understand the necessity 

t . tak this step... ; ] 


for 


Surely no irreparable mischief ‘had. been done yet. 
With Lord Castleton'’s marriage a great change would 
take place in the arrangements of Torwood House. 

The new Lady Castleton would not be likely to choose 

friends out of her own rank, dnd Marjorie would per- 
haps learn to content herself within thelr:own proper 
middle-class sphere, which most eertainly they ought 
one to have allowed her to desert even for brief pe- 
idlaiese p : 

“T wish I saw her sa‘e settled down wi’ a good man, 
wife,” Mr, Bruce sighed, when they had in secret con- 
clave talked all this over. 4 

“T wish you would ask John Alton to come and ‘see 
ua now and then, father.° Neighbors ought to be friend 
ly,” responded his wife, with a wise Httle smile; and 
the old man ¢aught at the hope thus suggested with 
an alacrity which showed how great had been his pre- 
vious downheartedness. Fy cd 
CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MORNING oF THE Abr BALL.” 
Ler me chronicle : oe Heras inna ens eran A pe 
next. few weeks,.ani.take up my story again at the 
date by which, Marjorie had. i “4 
computations of time—that of 
Lord Castleton and the two 1 


“ 


ture to speak out, ‘sitting moping here over a fire, 


ong been making her | 


House on the next day after the scenes last recorded, 
and Mr. Crawford, of the Priory, disgusted with a 
an Mea in which he had experienced hitherto 
undreamed-of humiliations, took his arture for 
Paris, where in exhausting dissipations he intended to 
banish the recollection of his sentimental folly. 

Lizzie Annan, thanks to Mre. Bruce’s exertions, was 
persuaded to accompany a respectable cottar’s famil 
to Canada, where they were about to settle ona dual 
farm, and would gladly gfve her abome in return for 
herservices. Lady Castleton, living in per’e t retire- 
ment at Torwool, was hard at work on a wovel which 
would appear early in the spring. 

Lady Dorcvthea and Marjorie ae were almost in- 
separable, and consequcnt.y life at the tarmi-Louse went 
on more dully than it would have done bad tue latter 
assumed her proper place in it. 

There had been famoua hunting weather that year, 
and while it lasted, cld Mr. Bruce, rhage nach a by his 
pretty daughter, Lad scandalized the su rer part of 
the furminy folk by regularly turning out to the meet 
—as hale and hearty a well-mounted old Nimrod as the 
county could boast, 4 

Many times during the last month Marjoris had pre- 
vailed on John Alton to indulge himself ina cay with 
the hounds, and on each occasion had found him a very 
attentive cavalier, from which fact you may in-er that 
his rejection as a wooer had not had the effect of curing 
him of his attachment. ‘ ay 

For some weeks ater his Cisappointment “he had, 
indeed, wisely avoided the girl's distracting »#: 
but, meeting her by accident when walking 
neighborhood of her home, she had drawn bim 
her toils. once more.._A little sigh, a becoming blush, 
a glance of mingled penitencé and entreaty from 1a pai 
of quickly lowered, beantifal eyes, and he forgot & 
thing but how kind anil fuir she was. A Jow-# 
pretty speech, and she had bound him to her forever. 

“Iam uot to lose my friend, am 1?” that was ull ; but 
the tone in which she sdid this, the appealing lvok 
which she bent upon him, carried her words straight. 
to his honest heart, and there awoke a vehament. p 
test par an aete nes love and longing to protect-and 
cherish. Z — ‘ 

Yes, he would be her faithful friend. If fate had in- 

deed decreed that he might be no more, he waa man 
enough to bear that sore heart-ache without distressing 
her by an exhibition of suffering, snd would come Lack 
to his abandoned post as her special friend and confid- 
ant of the male sex, 
80 the two renewed the 


taken, and in- 
duiging in fond hopes that, atter atl, they had otsager- 
ated their canses of misgi to their child's fu 


let us seek out Marjorie on! this thé morn- 


Bic craigth 4 
The atris clésr and cold, the sky almost 


cloudless, and 
the - teom 


its 5 
window; 8 rain Weeden FSI Arora 
silver coffee-pot;| a -purring, black _ 


; curled u 

aceful é the 
are the adjuncts which, surround 
two dear, familiar faces, strike the girl as» 


solving 


She sees what she haa seen 
‘fore; but y tresh from : 
happy, and inclined to be in hove wi 
‘thing in life, her young heart beats 
ation of her home blessings. 
“Oh, papa, it is 80 good to. be 
ting behind his chair and k: 
done ‘exclaiming about her entry: at so early, 
hour. “Ob, mamma, Iam almost too this morn- 
nt running ovet to that siniling Jady/and kissing her 
“Sit down and 
would have tho 


ee she explained, and then dashed into her plans for 
the day, Ae Ape Hi Agno) gation 
pet yish ‘you would stay at home and rest for the 
evening, Beauty. I want you to ba a credit to your old 
dad,’’ her father interposel, laughingly, °'" 5 
“Do, there's a good girl !* Mrs. Brace chimed in. 
“*Y can’t rest, I’m so happy!’ the pir!” 
smiling in such a bright way that ona could notbut be 
lievo; “but all’the same I mean’to bea credit'te you, 
Olen, with & Heel Diigo sows te 
en, with a Httle laugh and toss of ‘her bonny head, 
she a) ft prbtiipted by an impulse of tncontrct- 
lable honesty : ‘‘ Don't think me very wicked, papa and 
mamma, but I have set my heart on being “the bells at 
the ball. There now, ‘the murderisout.'" > ‘ 
“Oh, Marjorie" her mother began; ‘but her ia 
‘tended rebuke was cut short there, for her'daughter ie 
| terrupted her with good-humored bruaywenie; 
: ) To trod TA ‘milo! 


EE 


—-- 


— 


by, his chair, slipped a hand wi 
oie ae into 
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“ I know all you are going to say, dear mamma, and | dropped her smiling eyes, but only nodded with an air 


T agree with every word of it; only itis no use. Ican’t 
help it, but I feel as I fancy a war-horse does when hie 
hears the sound of the trumpets calling to the battle. 
Iam out of myself, and until this ball is over nobody 
muet meddle with me. Don’t be afraid but I shall be- 
have with perfect decorum, only I must be the beile of 
the ball.” 

“Bravo, Beiuty ! Tet her alone, Mary; what’s the 
harm of alittle vanity? Some folks have bigger faul‘s, 
{ warrant,” spoke the indulgent old father, turning 
fvom one woman to the other. 

Of course she would be the belle of the ball; none 
of the young ladies of the county families could hold a 
eandle to her: why should she be ushamed to say out 
vyhat everybody knew was quite true? and he added, 
enthusiastically, ‘ Hurrab for the bonniest lassie in the 
country side, and a favored lover to her before she is a 
year older !’’ 

‘“‘Amen!” said Marjorie, pushing away her almost 
untasted breakfast, and tyin,s on her hat again by way 
of covering those troublesom> blushes. 

Such a slim, erect, lovely aiden she was just at that 
moment! her cheeks and eyes alight with joyous ex- 
citement—a smile hovering about her mouth and 
bringing out the sweetest of dimples—her restless 
little hands fidgeting with the large black cross that 
hung at her side, according to a fashion of the day. 

Buch s self-engrossud, pleasure-craving, earth-bound 
heathen, too! her mother added, in her thoughts, 
heaving < heart’elt sigh, and looking away from the 
‘gad, solemn emblem which had caught her eye and sug- 

( this after-thought. 

- “J wish you would not wear that, dear. Playthings 
‘should be shaped in some otuer form, it seems to m:,” 
phe said, in a low voice, laying a gentle hand on Maja's 
‘arm, and looking into her face with a rather wistful 
air, which for the moment sobered the girl’s spirits. 

_ The cross, emblem of sublime self-sacrifice, divine 
abnegation of material joys, what had she to do with 
it? What mea) had it for her, whose heart 
throbbed with utterly selfish hopes and passions, and 
shrunk with unutterable terror from the very idea of 
ever being called upon to resign its earthly vanities, to 
‘fil ite-lf with the cares and joys of others by a god- 
like sympathy, hard even to imazine? 

“Here, mamma, take it from me; I co not want it. 
Is frightens mo, and I mean to be happy tuis one day 
more, thou, the world should be coming toan end to- 
morrow,” Matjorie sail, with a slight shiver, unfast- 

the chain which bound the cross to_her girdle ; 

and there was an undefinable, defiant sadness in her 

ne.and look, though she laughed when, struck ly 

Be her mother anxiously inquired whether anything 

P her. ; 

_ © You ‘troubling her, Mary; let the lassie be. Why 

Price dy Dear’ witat pleases her?” the old man 

i rather testily, startling them both, for they 
him pnghest pi of Sy called uy " 

~ Marjorie ran over m, and, dropping on her 

3 ‘4 thin his, and 


< his face. : 
“My old man! my foolish, kind old man!” she 
w , in her caressing wW.y;,and once more a 
pang.of jealous yearning pierced her mother’s faithful 
‘You are wrong, and mamma isright all the same, 
gh,” the girl went on, turning her wonderful eyes 
on her mother with a glance which made amends for 
‘ber previous. offenses. “To-morrow I mean to begin 
growing like her—to-morrow, remember,” _ 
‘Hush ?”’ said her father, gently laying his hand on 
hers, and patting it with fondness too deep for words ; 
a wiser’ than you or me, little lass, wrote, ‘Boast 
: ‘of the morrow, sclipaleken ceeapusescea 
‘@day may bring forth ;’” and he , op y 
wote of co gi: misgivings which occasionally took 
hold of him when Maja was specially bent on enjoying 
herself without regard to juture consequences, 
how Oh dear!’ sighed the youn= lady, plaintively, rising 
to her fest,and looking appealing'y from the one 
; ‘to the other; “and this is my first:bal!, and I 
hace been living on it for months. Why will you 
persist in trying to frighten me ?” 

“What if she had beem building her hopes on a founda- 
tion of sand, and. the morrow should find her sitting 
desolate amidst their ruins! Was it not within the 
range of possibility that Lord Castleton should fail to 
come, or, coming, should fail toclaim her waiting lova? 
In.all these during which Miss Lisle had.been 
constantly near im, and she 80 far away, Bie not 
that by-gone outburst of tenderness have been bitterly 
mepentediOl? cociwcr ol) h 
Tne why should he not have excused himself 
from attending: this ball, at. which he. was certain to 
meet her? Why should he be leaving his betrothed to 
come to Torwood just now? She was gure she knew 


_ the reason; her heart leaped up again the more.ob- 
vountels gay.) of this momentary depression. 

4 We have, fed our lassie very y, mother,” 
Mr, Bruce watching her, as, busy with the fore- 


going thoughts, she stood by his chair drawing on her 
gloves: and Mrs. Bruce smiled and shook her head, hr 
eyes. else or oe fair young face, which at once assumed 
its bri ook, 

“ aver: mind, Lforgive you this time,” Maja laughed; 
“but now I must be off. We are going toskate on the 
joch immediately alter Lady Dorothea has got her break- 
fast, go I'll likely see you again this forenoon, old dad; 
I know you ll be among the curlers.” 

“Ay, that I will, Beauty; and somebody else you like 
etter than the auld man.means to be there, let me teil 


yer Whole that?” asked Marjorie, arching her eyebrows, 

yy come, tea sf eee oe bringing all 
« * her mothe! > 

ber J of obscrvation to bear on this puzzling 


~ John Alton, of course,” and she neither blushed nor 


of graceful assurance. 

* And you like him better than me, Maja?” quoth her 
father, a little ruefully, stroking. the little hand she 
had laid in his broad palm, and staring up at her. 

“ Oh, of course. y; he is a young man, and an un- 
married young man—how can I help it ?’’ she laughed. 

“Why are mamma and you so anxious to get rid of 
me ?’’ she added, regarding them both with a comical, 
sidelong glance, which yet was a little wistul. 

*« Ah, dear, you know better. Thesun may stop shin- 
ing the day you leave the old man for good and ill, and 
hell never find it out. Isn’t that true, Mary?’’ Mr, 
Bruce said, with infinite pathos of look an tone; and 
Mrs. Bruce added a quiet protest in her gentlest man- 
ner. 

Of course they would miss her, and she them, the dear 
old folk, who had once sufficed to fi.l that restless, 
quick-beating heart of hers; only she would cling 
very foncly to them all the days of her li-e, 
and pay them long arrears of respect and filial duty, 
though she were twenty times acountess. Yes,and if 
her anticipated cup of intoxicating joy were dashed 
from her lips,she would bear it quietly. Sie would 
let nobody know, but,-coming back to the dear father 
and mother, would pour out for them alone in a lite- 
long offering all the devotion of which her nature was 
capable, all the love that was left in her sore heart— 
that would be the cross which she would wear; and she 
glanced with a sizh at the rejected ornament, now ly- 
ingin her mother's work-basket, above a heap of fian- 
me Rare tor the aged cottar-folk of the neighbor- 

ood. 

Only she must have to-day to herself, just this one 
mate bright, exciting day, whatever the future might 

ring. 

810 left home gayly as she had entered it, and was 
soon back to the luxurious, cistracting influences of 
Torwood House, 


CHAPTER XYII. 


LADY CASTLETON’S RUBIES, 


“rn ladyebip is at breakfast in the morning-room,” 
Marjorie was told by the servant whom she encoun- 
‘tered in the passage leading to that apartment; and 
taither she hastened when sie had taken off ber walk- 
es Sn . 

@ door wag ajar, and, pushing it softly open, she 
entered, unnoticed by her trieud, and pausing a mo- 
ment to amuse herself bya look at this interior, so 
atrangly Seige with that she had lately quitted. 

A lotty, oak-panelied room, from whose walls quaint 
old family portraits frowned or smiled at the doings of 
the present race; a row of tall, narrow windows loox- 
ing outon the Jawn; elegantly simple, chintz-covered 
furniture of modern date; lovely marble statuettes in 
niches, and graceful groups of statuary on the floor, 
relieved by masses of fo. , Plants, and flowers; 
books and ornaments lying here and there in prosnt 
disorder; sunshing streaming so’tly about the fair 
girlish figure seated at asmallround table at the up- 
per end of the long room; such was the coup d’@il which 
struck Marjorie with mingled admiration and pity. 

For, shongh hersurroundings were charming, there 
was something sad in the solitude of the youthful aris- 
tocrat, whose clinging nature seemed to make her spec- 
jally unfit to stand alone inli‘e.- How different the 
loving home atmosphere which Marjorie had breathed 
éver since shecould remember! which, it might be, 
she would cease to breathe ere very long! 

“You, at last lazy bones ?” her ladyship cried, lifting 
her eyes and seeing her. 

“You have not missed me, I hope, dear Dolly,” Mar- 
jorie said affectionately, going forward’to her; and 
Lady Dorothea, quickly shutting the cpen novel with 
which she had been engrossed, to the neflect of the 
dainty break “ast-tray before her, listened good-humor- 
edly to her friend’s apolovies. y 

“Your coffee is cold and your cry toast is tough, 
you poor little Dol'y! Let me ring for somebody to 
ret you h breakfast,”” Marjorie said, when her 
Tage ‘Yissed her and sat down again. 

Lady Dorothea shook her Veit geer | in alarmed re- 
fusal. * Oh, not for the world !’’ she said, gulping down 
a mouthful of lukewarm coffee. “Itia my own funlt; 
Isent the man away, wanting to get peace to enjoy 
ry breakfast; and’ then I took up this book and forgot 
ull xbout it.” 

““You're’ afraid of your servants, aren’t you, La’y 
Dorothea?” questioned Maja, wile she buttered @ bit 
cf toast for het ; and shé looked ather with a kindly, 
quizzical air, © | 

“ Awfully,’*said herladyship, succinctly, and without 
a vestige ofa smile. 

“You must give'up being afraid of them, thourh ;, 
you must snub me wiien I forset anicall you Dolly ; 
und indeed you must change all your funny ways.’’ 

‘*Tishia’n’t, Maja, not if Llive to be as od as Methu- 
selah. Besides,’ she added, stretching out a caressing 
hen 1 and laying it om Marjorie’s, “I like you to call me 
Dolly + nobody but mamma does now, and mamma Dot 
o‘ten.””- And she ended with asig a. 

“Jt will be glorious on the loch, the frost is so hard 
ani the air so clear. Do let us go soon,’ said Mar- 
jorie, seeking’ to change the tenor of his friend's 
though*‘s. 

“It won’tbe glorious for me, Maja. You will make 
me skate, though you know 1m frightened; and you 
run away and to all scr's cf nice amusing people, 
end won't introduce them tome. Iknow how you did 
last time.” T 

“But I won’t.run away this time, Lady Dorothea, 
unless just to have a peep at my father, who is to be 
there curling.” : 

“J wish mine was to be there, as he use1 to—oh, 
Maja, how glad Ishould bal” And the girl's blue eves 
Bios ane piede this startling remark a propos of t.1e 


“Hush |” said Marjorie, the door opening just then 
and Lady Castleton appeariny. ‘ 

**Come to my dressing-room for a few minutes, Mar- 
jorie. You can come too, if you like, Dorothea,” she 
said, pausing on the threshold, and nodding a morning 
salutation to beth girls as they rose to their feet, 

‘*Finish your breakfast first, children,” she added, 
noticing the breakiast equipage. 

“ We have finished, mamma ; thatis, I don’t want any 
more, and Marjorie has pot had any,” Lady Dvurctlea 
explained, going towards her. 

“A puzzling statement, like most of yours, Dolly,’’ 
Lady Castleton remarked, with the slightly sarcastic 
air which always frightened her simple little dang lter ; 
and Marjorie felt bound to interpose with a more lucid 
explanation, which was graciously accepted, 

Marjorie was one of the countess’s few favorites, and 
returned her flattering preference by an enthusiastic, 
reverential attachment, of whose depth neither her lady- 
ship nor anyone else had any just idea, for she was ex- - 
tremely shy in nanifesting a feeling so unlikely to be 
understood, 

Only occasionally she forgot herself ; and this mors- 
ing, when, having taken ler to her dressing-room and 
cpened a jewel-case lying on the table, her ladyship put 
into her hands a magnificent set of rubies, requesting 
her to accept of them as a mark of her friendship, she 
locked up with eyes which were almcst worshipp_ng, 

“Oh, Lady Castleton, how good you are! HuowamTJ 
to thank you?’ she said ; and as the countess, smiling 
Lindly, held ont her hand, she kissed it with such o 
pretty air of respect/ul uffection that the lady’s sad, 
cynically inclined heart wus deeply touched, 

The two were standing side Ly side, and Lady Dero- 
thea, looking on at this little scene, was struck hy its 
picturesque grace. Lady Castletun, so tall and atutely 
in her sweeping black draperics, her exquisitely chis- 
elled, pallid tace, glorified by its rare smile; Murjcrie, 
so charming in ler fresh, girlish Leauty and pretty 
humility, glancing up with texzrs im her dark eyes, 
anda becoming rush of color warming her clear bru- 
nette complexion: a tall mirror reflecting their two 
striking figures, set offby the apprcpriate background 
of the lotty, luxuriously furnished chamber; an open 
door showing, in dim perspective, a suuny, chintz-cur- 
tained bedroom beyond. 

“Thank me by being very happy when you wear 
them, child,” said the countess, with alittle sigh; and 

larjorie fancied that her thoughts had gone Lack with 
longing to ber own fair youth, when such nowstale and 
tiring matters as balls aflorded delicious, intoxicating 
enjoyment. ; 
hen, witha sharp pain, she wondered whether, if 
Lady Castleton could read her heart, sha would turn 
away from her in anger and contempt. Lady Castleton 
stood to accept her as a daughter in well-born, wealthy 
Miss Lisle’s place! The very idea was preposterous ; 
yet, if she knew herself, she would not marry Lord Cas- 
tleton, unless his mother would continue her friend. 

“T hope you like them, Marjorie,”’ her ladyship suid, 
as Marjorie, with downcast eyes, thus thought.. 

Lady Castleton was struck by the look in the girl’s 
face when, a‘ter a moment’s hesitation, she upturned 
her eyes to hers, heaving a lony sigh and speaking with 
suppressed vehemence ct entreaty in her voice, _ 

“Ah, Lady Castleton,” she said, “I do like them; 
they are most beautiful; but I wish you would not 
give them to me—I don't deserve them. If you knew 
meus I know myself you,would not give tliem to me ; 
ycu would throw them into the fire in preference.” 

“Oh, Maja!” cried Lady Dorothea, who had 
near to lock at the set ; and she turned to her mother 
y.ith an air of deprecation, feeling sure that she must 
be displeasea by this unprecedented folly of her 
friend’s. alee 

Lady Castleton was startled fcr ¢ moment, and bent 
a keen, inquiring gaze cn her protege, whom, until thia 
moment, she had regarded us a niere lipht-hedrted, 
thoughtless child, not quite so transparent as her Doro- 
thea, perhaps, but quite as incapable of duplicity, — 

Now, when tlie countess close to study a character, 
she was not easily blinded. ‘In that quick examination 
of Marjorie’s face she gof a glimpse of herinner life 
which afforded her no little interest. © 
The da Socret Sada YORDe doubtless ; she was 
ie ee should if, yet lad a fane fur 
her, and blamed herself. for leaving her in i Lerance of 
it. She wassure of ol) that ; now tora consid tion of 
what this secret couldbe. She was not going tolet Mar- 
jorie leave her until she arrived at some reasonable 
ccn*lusion. This poor chill, whom they had all 
spoiled 80, must be helped out of whatever troubles 
8.6 had stumbled into. wd 

“Welp this incomprehensible little friend of mine 
to fasten her rubies, Dorothea. I waut to see how they 
will suit her oo tab Lacy Cxstleton said, with per- 
fect ‘kindness, motioning tio two girls toward the 
irror, and seating hersclf a little aside, where she 
could watch Marjorie’s looks. ; 

“You know that I thank you with all my heart, 
Lady Castleton,” the girl she was studying pleaded; 
aud her soul was in her dark eyes as she turned them 
on her face. 

* Yos, [know that, Marjorie.” . 

And, to the the utter amazement of Lady Dorothea, 
the usually reserved, stately lady beckoned Marjorie 
to her with a gentle, gracious wave of her fair jewalled 
hand, and, drawing ber close, kissed her blooming 
cheek with a half-shy tenderness which ‘very nearly 
upset poor, self-scorning Maja, and made her turp 
quickly to her waiting young friend. i 


Lady Castleton had no liking hoe gZorsip, and but 
little was communicated to her. Whether orie had 
ever had a real lover she did not know. She had beard 
young Alton spoken of as an admirer of hers; she sur- 
mised that so pretty a damsel must have made other 
conquests among the gentiemien farmers, to whose set 
she properly belonged. Mrs. Vesey had annoyed her 
by hinting ber suspicions of Mr, Crawford’s intatus- 


tion. Was there anybody else likely to attract that 
warm, gitlisu heart? And then she thought of her 
gon, 30 handsome, yay, kindly-natured, careless about 
consequences ; und, asif by a flash of lightning, she 
had a momentary glimpse of the danger to which 
their imprudence ..ad exposed this child, who had 
grown-up in their midst, treated almost exactly like 
an equal, and yet expected to remember that her lot 
in afterlife would oi necessity be cast outside o: their 
aristocratic world. 

She telt convinced that Lord Castleton had not taken 
aivantage of Marjorie’s jalse position to offer any lover- 
like attentions—she had never seen or heard of him 
doing so; but he was imprudent, he liked fair aces; 
it was possible that tue child had allowed hersel to 
fall in love with him without his being more than a 
little to blame ; andifso, a greit wrong had been done, 
and it lay at the door of the Castleton family. 

All these thoughts glanced through her brain in the 
space of a few moments; then, angry with herself for 
being unhappy upon purely hypothetical ground, she 
resulved to banish her suspicions for the present, and, 
ries saw need, pursue her investigation calmly by- 

by. 

Meanwhile, there stood pretty Maja, the tears still 

her eyes; smiles and blushes struggling to drive 
away that unwontedly earnest look which had sur- 
Prised’ the countess; the rubies shining on her deli- 
cate, brown-tinted throat, an ears, and wrists; astray 
sunbeam playing amidst her soft, dark hair. Nine- 
teen, and a beauty, and guing to her first ball—how 
ey it would be to ssy anything depressing to her 

ay! 

“‘Won’t she look like @ princess, mamma? Don't 
she suit lots of jewels?” cries stupid Lady Dorotiiea, 
forgetting to be frightened in her enthusiastic admir.- 
Mon; and Lady Castleton surveys ber with her melan- 
choly smile of approbation. 

“Won't she startle Lord Castleton! He has never 
seep her wear su h jewels,’’ blundering Dolly pro- 
ceeded, still iu ecstasy,and her mother looked sharply 
at both gir a. 

Alas for poor Marjorie! her color came witha rush, 
ang Lady Castleton s suspicions were confirmed. Lady 
Dorothsa looked, as she felt, periectly innocent. At 
least there was reason to be thankiul that she had not 
been made a con/idante—poor foolisi Dolly, whose turn 
it woul |. be to have love-troubles next. 

“By-the-bye, I forgot to order the carriage to meet 
him, wz the bell in my boudoir and tell them to 
sep.l round to the stables. , Marjorie will cume to you 
directly, Dorothea,”’ the countess said, a littlesharply, 
se ahagould not help being annoyed. by tuis apeech, 
though, now she came to think of it, innocent Dolly 
hadoften before made such remarks without it ever 


curring to. her t! Jd result from them. 

Bhe must ie if was more than 

5 to open her eyes. « dolly : 

oof And fi dreadful .wickrdness have you been 

*) guilty, of, Marjorie,?”sne asked abruptly, though with 
#emile of wistiul iriend, ines... 

A young girl's love—pussionate, credulous, roman- 
atic... ly independent.of such prosy matters as 
F L foundations for its, exaggerated. hopes— 
‘ ane she known it well, too well tur wher heart's 

oP | toe? te Si 
As she spoke she again beckoned Marjorie to her, and 
phot had no choice but to obey her unconsciously 
adi tines Ihave triel to be goo 
patel, ‘ty know;,Lam sure ; ve triel to be good 
often—sometin y Castleton,” wasall the answer 
»8he could make; but she looked so sweetly ingenuvus 
as sie spoke, standing in front_of y Castleton s 
her qpeaks, ort soned, and her eyes droppe:l, a 
e@ quiver about her mouth, that ber air pleaded 
her more strongly thai 
ce pond RavaAone: enh 4 $ bol 
1,I suall not keep you from Dorothea. Run 
Srepniove yourself, child); it. is not.always May 
; hy world. _Isuppose. if you live Jong-enough 
syou will find that out for yo , it you have not done 
996 te0d: ” And once more her gaze was one of kindly, 
quiry. : : 
seer bosom heaved with s, deep-drawn sigh. 
Bhe-tr.ied.to speak, but could not find wor.ls,.®0 ‘con- 
fused was she by the tumult of thoughts thecountess’s 
unprecedentedly tender manner aroused,.....- 


| 


do, you any good, Ishall understand, at 
ld; and it is nut every one who can under- 
gtand, you know.” rahe ce 
Her. glance, earnest, sym etic, full of sad interest, 
ACS PEE s MAPA mips y intelligible to the. girl, 
whose heart went out towards her with an impulsive 
yearnin; ae n gentle,calm mother’s appeals had 
M4 ; net r ; 


ened. “ 
a st countess, 
, seated in state in ‘a charmingly appointed 
dressing-room, Gispaneiig rubies ani kind words with 
thesame melancholy races, was a’ species of divinity 
to our poor Marjorie, who had more of the artistic 
nature tuan people gave her credit for. : 


heh Iam in trouble and want help to do what is 
‘he 


igen you find it out, come.to me, Maja, if yon. 
any 


in. aweeping robea of 


Tight I shall come, Lady Castleton,” she said, dropping 
on her knees and kissing her liand ; and there was such 
real reverence ani gratitude in her upward glance, that 
ship could uot suspect ler of any interested 

mm 8 in thus humbly paying her homage. 
Then. rising, and making a pretty obeisance with 
pels, Branch grees, she withdrew in an inward flutter 
and fears. ; 
Castleton, certainly liked her, would certainly 
Understand her temptations, and perhaps by-and-by 
even come to look upon her marriage with Lord Castle- 


ton only natural way of disposing of the diffi- 
cui thaimayal th | 
If only Lord Castleton still loved her and would tell 


‘her #0! But the evening would decide her fate. 


n/a speech of the most studied | Tesponde 


with delicate lace ruffies about her throat | i2e 


MWARJORIE BRUCE'S LOVERS. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A BEATING BCENE, 


Tue loch presented a very animated appearance, for 
there had been little severe irost that season, and 
| almost every lover of the roaring game whom the 
| neighborhood boasted had now turned out to enjoy the 
rare treat of a day on the ice, 

Sturdy, red-.aced squires of the olden school mingled 
ireely with the farmers and tradesmen oi the neiphbor- 
ing county town, who cnietiy filled the ranks of the 
curlers. ‘Lheir sons and daughters kept a little aloot 
from the vulgar merriment which their elders loved, 
and disported themselves aiter their own fashion, skat- 
ing, flirting, chatting, and laughing iu little coteries, 
formed of members of the same caste. The boys an | 
girls of the parish school, set free fur a holiday, flew 
one after another in noisy glee down long slides ot 
their own construction. A couple of hucksters ha.l 
erected their stalls on the edge of the loch, and were 
doing a brixk trade in biscuits and confectionery. A 
few servants in gay liveries; in attendance on the car- 
riage-folks present, lonnged about, helping to give color 
to the scene, upom which clear sunshine poured down, 
brightening the tall dark firs that encircled the little 
loch, and making its snow-sprinkled bosom sparkle 
beautifully. 

Timid Lady Dorothea would have liked to sit down 
on its banks and Le a mere spectator of the gayety, but 

| to this proposal both Marjurie and the litile aristucratic 
circle, who speedily; gathered round her judyship, 
off.red vehement opposition. 

She was fairly forced into her skates and borne off, 
alt: rnately shrieking and laughing, between two agile, 
good-natured, Eton lads, home for their Christmus 
holidays, 

“Come too, Maja!’’ she cried, casting a look of 
entreaty behind her; but Maja, seving- hur safe among 
a perfectly unexceptionable set of county folks, had 
already darted off in an opposite direction, intending to 
have a little independent tour of the loch an | see what 
was going on for herself. Nobody need beshocked at 
her dving t .at, she thought, so long as her jather was 
clogs at hand, and a party of friends within the range of 

ght. 

So she skimmed away like a swallow, the keen air 
and exercise making her cherks flush ani her eyes 
sparkle unJerneath her coqnettish black-feit hat, placed 
well back on her dark hair so as to set off her piyuante, 
Lrunette face to the best advantage. 

*: There goes. old Bruce's daughter, the prettiest girl 
in the. Bele 

“Yea, in the county, you may safely say,” two young 
bank clerke irom, D——, great dandies in their way, re- 
marked in sotto voce fashion, as she passed them, and 
Piatt nated, att ee eet ensiin 
; en they w. ; ut, ani a . perceiving 
their vial’ to keep in her neighburuood, darted off 
towards the curlers, from whose quarter acheery noise 

.of applause and laughter.was proceeding, a champion 
player haying just made some won: erful hit. 

8he liked those manly, simple, plain men, with their 
exuberant spirits and hearty Scotch voices, and, lin- 


gered a little outside their ranks peeping at the yatue, | 


smiling interest in her face, , 

Old Mr. Alton, standing among the on-lookers, in- 
tently watching the players, was startled by overuear- 
ing a, disparaging r mark follow her appearance, and 


involuntarily withdrew. his attention from the game to |! 


fix it on the speaker,,2 well-to-do young farmer of tue 

neighborhood, le , Swi 

* A wife of Miss Bruce’s sort would give aman hinrd 

work, wetnling her,”’ he suid, cvarsely, with a laugili, 

and the friend he addressed, a youth oi the same class, 
din similar strain, 4 


't Ay, it there was a 


favorite as. she is. with some folks, what de you think?” 
sneered the firat speaker, whom, Marjvrie had mortally 
offended .by .a,.rebuff, when, at one,.of the. very few 
parties she had attended to please ber parents, he had 
RESRHMO to be over-gallant in lis attentions, 9 90 
“Well, his lordship is to be at the bul to-night, and 


so is the beauty. We'll keep & lookout on them, young |< 


man, ao ; 
_ Aud then, unable to restrain his anger, the kind, pure- 
soni old man broke in on their tolerably loud-epuken 
colloquy., : } ‘ 

“ Far ae. jade!” he suid, with a quiver of indig- 
nation in his voice, and a spark of the old youthiul 
fire in his eyes.. “Have ye no manlier work or play to 
occupy your time,.but must needs diyert yourself 
slandering an innocent, young thing behind her back ? 
Let, there be an end to this!’ J ms 

I did, 1 was only jok- 


“I said no harm of.her, Ii 

“ Nothing but.a bit of fun, Mr. Alton,” the two of- 

endars said, rather frightened lest fiery Mr.. Bruce 
should be told the whole story. 

“Men who have had good mothers, and hope to have 
good wives some day, should joke on very different 
subjects,” theold mananswered, with an airof impress- 

| ive rebuke; then he turned away from them,and, much 
to tueir dismay, went up to the girl. , 
“John Alton's going to marry her for _ certain. 
| You've put your foot in it finely this time, and I wish 
Id been a mile away when you did it,” the introducer 
of the conversation was told by his triend, and a quar- 
rel spoiled tue remainder of their torenoon. 

Marjurie liked old, Mr. Alton, and greeted him with 
her riendliest anile as she shuok hands, and inquired 
after his health, which had been feeble of late. 

“ The weights of the clock are near run down, I’m 
io app : gop aa dgiaeamas ae tart a ed 
smile ng over his thin, ed face, 6 Bhoo 
his ahvaned head with a rather melancholy air. 

“Ah, don't say that, Mr. Alton ;’’ and the young girl 
ati) held bis hand, lookiug infinitely troubled, 


fine gentleman within a score |: 
of miles distances Sheisadainty youn slaly, yousee.”’ } 
“1f she was a modest one she wouldn't be such a |: 


“T can't complain o’ the clock, thongh ; it has gone 
its warraute/l tie anda year over. John aud me kept 
my seventy-first birthd.iy yesterday, my dear; and he 
smiled the pathetic, patient smile of old age, though 
he could not repress a sigh. 

“Spring will wind at up again,” said Maja, in her 
hopetul way, nodding her pretty head at him. 

“Maybe, little lady, maybe, spring such as you and 
me have ‘never seen,” he answered, with-a sor! of sad 
humor; and then his son, who had been among the 
curlers, came up. 

“What are you two talking about that you look-se 
solenm *’ asked he, as he tuok Maja's offered hand; 

“About clocks,” was the girl’s prompt reply; and 
she luoked up into the young man's pleasant, dark face 
yery kindiy, inwardly wondering, with a pang ef com- 
miseration, how he would bear the inevitable parting 
with this most loved of fathers. 

“Clocks!” he echoed, in surprise. 

* Ay, clocks, lad ; old-.ashioned concerns that have 
gone clean out o’ date, and should be taken down to 
make room for some o’ the fine new workmanship’o’ 
the day,’ old Alton said, looking Serer - at his 
puzzled son ; and, used to his father’s quaint way of 
expressing his thoughts, he gota glimmering of what 
— in their minds, and shook his head in rebuking 
fashion. ; 

“T like old-fashioned things and people, Mr. Alton ; 
the lonyer I live, I find out their value the more,’ Miss 
M.ja says, with her droll xir of mingled wisdom and 
cajolery ; and Mr, Alton, senior, understands how it is 
that Miss Bruce has already done such havoc among 
the impressionable young male hearts of the neigh- 
borhood. J 

“Don’t yon skate?” she adds, turning to John Alton, 
who is looking as much pleased as if she had compli- 
mented hinisel: f 

“TL used to.’ I have grown too old and heavy, alast'* 
and he regards her slight, graceful figure with tender 
admiration. 

“Tuts, tuts! never mind him, Miss Bruce. He’s a 
mere laddie yet, and as } ght on his feet as a two-year. 
old,’ the old man interposes hastily ; and hie anxiety 
to correct any false inipression the preceding spesth 
nay have created is so easily ant eaag that both 
young people sinile and look confu “8 

“He is only too lazy, Mr. Alton. But to-night, a' 
ae ball, we can’t let him be lazy, he must remem- 

er.” 

“No fears of him, if-you’ll look after his doings, Miss 
Bruce,” says the father, while the tall, stalwart young 
jnan smiles in. that queer, expreasive way which Maja 
understands Bo well, aoe é P 

It was pleasant to have his tender, amused eyes rest 
on her face, folluw her movements. Sheskimmed away 
presently to meet approaching Lady Dorothea and her 
young cavaliers, a sort of inner sunshine g!addening 
pee spirit, the quiet, warm sunshine of his pure, steady 
ove, 

Somehow she had never seriously considered her 
duty to tig faithiul aves, whom ne tat en in, 
back a8 a pleasant friend with whose society ale | 
not well dispense. ~ ; seme tengien 
girl was, ina measure. spoiled, Ever since 
could remember, she Lad sat, metaphorically speaking, 
upon a throne, from which she might dispense her 
favor at her pleasure,eure of finding: many grateful, 
flattering subjects waiting at. her feet, aah 
Her foolish, fond father had been the firstto bring 
delightful shomagein‘her baby days. As’ % 
others had been drawn within the magic cirele’of her 
fascinations, and she pare pone rags 2 mtty 
humored despot, strongly ‘a belief 
ters were merely in their normal stute when her eyust 
; ao De Sumy id au Bo abt 


to guard ay r 
tobim: he not atall Hkely to make’ himself last- 
i Srey a3 because of her, lt her “do what ehe 


? at ‘ Wong 

. Old Alton felt bound to communicate to his son 

conversation which had roused ‘his’ wrath; and 
oung man's face grew su stern that he was 

had spoken. e 6 Sieaerny 
“Yow don’tthink she has given any'cause for such 

ill-speaking, John,” he asked, with a shadow of misgiv- 


ing in his tone, oar 
* Father,” exclaimed Maja's lover, in indignant ire- 
monstrance, “I thought you hnew Ma Bruce!" 
“You may keép yoursel: cool, lady To my thinking, 


the lassie’s heart is’ as pure as the snow lying at our 


1 et; and tlieold farmer glanced down, a kindly, trust- 

ful smile on is tace. iin in A 

“ “Thank you, tather ;’’ and the clouded ‘brow cleared s 
ttle. : 


« t teagan 80 black, Jolin, I fancied you mistrusted 
er a bit.’ Meus ews 
John Alton looked black once ‘more, but only for a 
few moments.” 4 
“Yes, no doubt, andI felt blacker, I dare say ; but I 
was thinking ‘of other folk than that innovent little 
woman, father,” he said, forcing a smile. “I'd just 
like to be 4 heathen for a little , father, and at 
that couple of mistrable wretches in old-fashionéda 
style,” he. added, his brown cheek: flushing, and a-rare, 
anyry light gleaming in his eyes, spite of his attempt 
at maintaining a jesting manner; and regarding his 
well-knit, tall, muscular figure, and resolute, dark isa, 
his father thought it was well for the two offenders that 
he was only a heathen in momentary fits of anger.) 
“I settled them for this time, John.) Let’s say no 
more about it: there must be no quarrelling on the 
ball night, anyhow,” ; Bi i 
“Lknow that; but, father, it is hard to bear. ‘Thie 
isn't the first time slander like this has cometo my ears, 
and it makes me mad, for I can do almost wey tf 
crushit. I havenoright to defend her—at least non 
right than any ordinary acquaintance, people think; 


( 


2 


———. 


et ’-- And hore. he broke: off his eager spooch with s 
sigh and forced himself to be outwardly quiet, 
okaad of his Joss of self-control; then father and 
aon returned to the busy spot they had quitted, 
that they might talk without fear of being over: 
heard. 

“You bai girl!" cries Lady Dorothea, as Marjorie 
comes within earshot; ‘I have been looking tor. you 
everywhere. What did you mean by running away 

25 } . 

a I meant fan,” says Maja, comprehonsively, making 
a @roll little pirouette, which displays her skating 
fpowe:s, and excites the admiration of the two un- 
fortunate lads to whom her young ladyship has 
been clinging with the desperation of a helpless 
coward. 

She smiles upon the boys as she speaks, looking 
comically symputhetic, and there and then she adds 
to her list of admirers.a couple of new names, for they 
both blush furiously and lose the proper use of their 
tongues, which have been going g ibly enough when 


- only Lady Dorothea was by. 


“Let.us all try a race, do! it will be good fun... Lat 


» go for a minuto, there’s a dear!’” Maja says, cajolingly; 


and, with a giggling little scream, her la lyship releases 


. the firmly graspel hands of her youthful vavaliers, and 


“the three dart off Marjorie keseping the lead, while 
Lady Dorothea pursues them in momentary expecta- 


tion of & tumble. 
“ Catch.ame if you can {'’ Maja presently cries, throw- 


_ing.a brigat glance over her shoulder as she skims 


away towards the quietest pirt of the loch, and 


_ her gay, laugh, echoes tiirongh the frosty air very 


pleasantly. 
Lady Castketon, who-has walked down to the loch to 
have a look at what is going.on, recognizes, the fresh 
roung voice, 45 she stands leaning on the fence which 
wees between her. woodland: walk and this 
part of the sheet of. water, and sighs softly to 
ersel 


F “Poor ohild!"* she murmurs; as her eyes rest on the 


ry. y, darting, girlish figure which wheels about again 


~ bo meet its pursuers; 'f there was never 4.countess had 


/@uch,a laugh as that;’’ and then, without, lingering to | 
greetings with anybody, she moves away ; 


“our the lonely fir-bordered path which leads to the 
mansion — 


— 


Okwae CHAPTER XIX, ~ 
i THE DRESSING FOR THE BALL. 


Harty an hour more, an] it wil) be time to dress 
for the ball—the’ ball where she is to meet him 
aguin, after all these slow weeks in which she has lived 
in anticipation of thy glorious Hfe that is to begin 


“Maja has her pretty bed-room all to herself, and goes 
d about ina restless flutter of joyous ex- 
ci ement, dark h \ir streaming over the white drese- 
ywn she had hastily thrown on, her eyes shinin 
: arare bove-light, her soft, rounded cheeks tint 
with warm, delicate bloom, a smile hovering about 


her sweet mouth and bringing out an occasional | 


. ‘There are @ couple of candles on. the tollet-table, 
but their dim is swallowed up in rede taki 
dancing fire-light, which filla the room, or that 
-mpper partof i¢ round the hearth where the girl's 
‘ paraphernalia haye been clustered; dark 

mney, bapon. and @ droll, fantastic, shadow ac- 
y moving figure, weirdly mimicking ite 

, ¥arying movements. 

stops to survey her tty bali-dresa lying in 
on ope side, like a medi- 


‘state on the bed, and her h 


‘ative 5 ures up a picture of herself in it; she 

dainty satin-lined case, the 
; S , is & plessure, . putting them 
9p, stands belore the mirror, sottly to her own 
ie mage reflected from it does 


ge cted fr ts dim deptha; she 
Aish things without end—stretching forth 
rounded, arms.to admire the glowing jewels 


her drooping ear-rings sparkle—makin, 
seful, sweeping courtesies, sich as her Parisian 
g-master used to praise in her already far-away 


‘hen the ypc Pv Ng fener yompane be jar 
personage sets her | Ing, and she lon .s 
ee or. y who has known him equally 
well, to -her ina merry chat over his pecullaritica, 
; resource, gives vent to ber spirits by 
-whirling swiftly rounl the fire-lit chamber in 4 waltz 
atep, si1 to herself in that full, warbling, soprano 
is the envy of half the young ladieain the 


neighborhoo® 


.* @ude save us, is the bairn crazy 7’ an amazed, grat 


voive from the doorway suddenly cries out’ as 
is making-her second tour/of the apartment, and, 
round, she sees old Bell holding up her hands 
end shaking her white-capped head. 
Trvla-la, tra-la- #,'' tue pretty maid sings on, 
— dance for Bell's benefit; them she makes a 


< old 


seat and holding ont a caressing hand to the oll wo- 


t dt;” and Boll returns 
her smile with one of rather sad fondness. 


Awl did it last, Bell. your happiness? more acftly, 


anirrepressible shadow of fear in her tone.’ 
drew along breath, but made no other anawer, 
the girl went on in s sort of whisper: 


Ate’ Syed 


fiw 6 


at clsep. her. wriate—shaking her dark-haired little 


PARVORIN, BRUCK ASLOVERS, 


ful debutante, and think that #0 charming a demsel was 
seldom found out of the aristocratic world. 

“White silk and tulle—scarlet geranium—let me 
se¢,’’ Jackson mutters, moeditatively, glancing at the 
bed where the finery Mes; then Lady Dorothea rushes 
in, and there is a general disturbance. 

“Oh, Maja !*’ she says, running up to her and taking 
hold of her hand, “is it not too bad of him, after I have 
looked forward to his visit so 1"’ 

“Too bad of who?” says Marjorie, forgetting her 
grammar in the pang of terror which lady Dorothea’s 
speech strikes through her heart. 

“Why, of Lord Castleton, to be sure, Maja, you ‘stu- 
pid! Don’t you know he has;not come, and isn’t com- 
ing?’ And then Maja's heart stops omnia the two 
human beings beside her become shadowy shapes, the 
fire-lit, familiar room swims around her, and the world 
seems to come to au end. : 

This is how she feels, as, her handstill in Lady Doro- 
thea's, She stands motionless in front of the mirror in 
which Jackson, who is on her feet in the background, 
can survey the two girls. 

Lady Dorothea's glance has fallen on the ball-dross, 
and, unnoticing as she is, her attention is diverted be- 
fore she had time to discover Marjorie’s startlin 
change of expression; but the maid perceives it, an 
is struck with pity. 

‘How pretty your dress looks, Majat How that 
geranium will suit you! Oh, I wish I was going too!” 
and her ladyship trips away to amuse herself»with an 
examination of everything her happy friend is to. wear. 

“Would you mind sitting down and letting me go 
on with your hair, Miss Bruce ?"’ says Jackson,’g Ye 
aiter there has been.a momentary puuse, in which the 
color has gone on tuling from the delicately blooming, 
youthful faces. 

To Marjvr'e her voice sounds’: 8 if it came from some 
great way off. She turns ber head a little round and 
fixes ‘her éyes'on her concerned) frightened face with a 
peculiar. air of agonizéd interrogaticn, and her dips 
move without a sound escaping them. ‘ 

“Whatadeal youll have to tell me temorrow— 
won't/you Marjorie?” © Lady Dorothew chatterd: on, 
wheeling round ‘now, and Jackson comes to the resohe 
with no little address, AL 

“If your ladyship is going to ‘keep interrupting 4s 
this way, Miss Bruce's ‘huir will never be done” 
time: would your ladyship please to get a book’ or 
something and leave us alone fora httle? she! says, 
rather imperiously; and, as dismayed Lady Dorothea 
stares°at ‘her, she Jeans forward and w Ta to 
Marjorie with a soft touch of her sleeve, * Would “you 
like p glass of water?’ Do you feel faint? Bit down, 
and. I'll attend.to you ara a WOK | PENOud 

Marjorie understands it all by this time, and ‘site 
down, drawing a long breath ‘shutting her e os 
&moment. Her heart had regu its beating, ugh 
with adull pain which she has ‘never known before 


“That sort of happiness can't last, I think, Bell, or 
there wouldn’t be any need of heaven for some folk.” 

“ Whist, bairn! whist! . Ye’re eneuch to bring down 
% Judgment on your heid!’”’ Bell sighed, giving an 
eeric glance round her into the shadowy part of the 
room, and Maja telt indefinably frightened. 

“Oh, don’t, Bellt’” she pleaded, sitting up in her 
chair and fixing her eyes on the rugged, kind face look- 
ing down at her. “I didn’t mean any harm, and it 
can't be asin just to be awfully happy.” 

“Na, na, Miss Maja; if ye've fand your hap- 
piness i’ the richt road, it’s na sin, I'll wurrant,” 
Bell answered, gravely ; then, glancitg round on the 
evening-dress array which covered the bed, her heart 
smote her for saying anything that might damp the 
child’s long-looked-forward-to enjoyimen t. 

“Let me see your braws, Hinny,’’ she said, smiling ; 
and, glad to banish the thoughts the old body’s words 
had awakened, Maja jumped up and began’ exlibiting 
her treasures. u 
| “And wha are’the sweethearts that are to be there, 

Miss Marjorie?) Yo were na practisin’ your stéps to 
dance your lan6é ‘the nicht,” quoth Bell; with a’ know- 
ing nod, and a keen look at the damsel whose love 
a os she had never*yet rightly been able’to under- 
stand. 

Marjorie’s'cheeks had an extra tinge of pink as she 
answered, witha little laugh and toss of hér head. 

“Don't speak about sweethearts, Bell; you'll bring a 
judgment cn us next ; I wonder at an old Woman’ like 
you 6ven naming the word!” 

Then, wonderfully tickled) by this "display. of wit, 
Bell burst into a hearty laugh; while thépirl stared at 
her in diverted surprise. 

Wittici nis such as Miss’ Brite and her father occa- 
sionally uttered when conversing with hér, were, In her. 
opinion, w.ll entitled to the reward of her hearty ap- 
preciation, aida prolonged cachinnatory convulsion 
followed this sally, ; : 

‘‘Hush |” Maja interposed, rising and huttrying to the 
window. “That sounds like'y carriage stopping at the 
gate.’ 

Wiping hersyes on her apron, Bell followed her to 
her post of observation. 

It was 2 moonlight evening, and the road which 
| wound by the farm-house was easily distinguishable. 

Drawn up.at the low gate stood a carri and pair— 
the Castleton carriage, as Maja perceived with a sudden 
thrill of mingled hope and fear, 

“Gude preserve us |’ Bell began, but the girl stopped 
her with an eager “Hush !’" and watelied in feverish 
anxiety two well wrapped-up female figures step out of 
the vehicle, the solitary footman helping them to 
alight, and preceding them to the hall-door, whose bell 
presently vibrated beneath his dignified pull. 

“I'm sure it’s Lady Dorothea and her maid ; but run 
down and see; Bell, and ask if there’s anybody elas in 
the carriage: I’) be down’ directly, but I'll wait. here 
till you come back,” Maja eagerly directed, still watch- 
ing the carriage with a lur hope of seeing Lord 
Castl-ton pop out next; and, grumbling s little at 
* bein’ driven aboot fora wheen idle,. atravaigin’ gen- 
try,”" the old woman leit the room “to carry out ber 
order. ; reer 


Directly after, the girl's throbbing heart wags calmed 
& little by the sight of the carriage moving off, the 
footman having retaken hia poet upon it. - 


quite clearly when she presently loo 's up—the world 
has began its weary course again, and she must ‘be- 
have like other e. E a fe 

“Thank you, I au all tight, Jackson; het us go on 
now,’ she says, after a little fecling for hee volee, which 
has got lost somehow in that by-past whirl of her poor 
head, and she forces out an affirmative reply to the 
hitherto neglected question of her Jadyship. 


Evidently no earl was there—buw could she Nave | ‘Yes,'‘a desl ‘to tell, of course,” she says, with an- 
dreamed of such a op and he newly arrived, | other long sigh. ; 
Ey 


and bound for the ‘80 B00n ? Far better that she 
should see him there, when she waa looking her pret- 
tiest in her lovely Lall-dress and jewels, 

There came the sound of footsteps and voices outside 
her chamber door, and she hurried te open it and learn 
what was going on. - 

“T have come tosdress your hair, if you will allow me, 


Miss Bruce.” 

“I've brocht ye a leddy barber, Misa Marjorie,’’ the 
applicants for admission, old Bell and Lady Dorothea's 
maid, Jackson, simultaneously expiained; and the girl 
laughed and bade them come in. UL. @ 

“That ia 90 very kind of you: thank you very much,” 
ishe said, putting out that kind, ready Nttle ‘band of 
hers with a friendly grace, and bestowing a sweet’ smile 


on the stranger. ' 
Jackson, a shi } middle-aged little English- 
woman, of quiet, decided bearing, whose chief weak- 
ness was & strange fondness for the odd little lady she 
was constantly snubbing, was mightily pleased, and, 
coming into the room, began to arrange the toilet para 

while Bell looked on rather a ; 

“T've seen the Tcould ha’ busked Mies Maja my- 
sel’, but it's nonoo. Fashions ha’ altered, an’ I'm ower 
auld a doug to learn new tricks, 80.1'll awa an’ get my 
tea; she: presently said, with a sigh; and giving her 
outhful mistress a last fond look, she trotted off, Mar- 
rie promising to call her when she was fully dressed 


for the ball, : 
“Lady Dorothes is getting a cup of tea from Mra. 
lease let me cop ti 
he 


She has heard of sufferers at the stake who bore their 
awful tortures with shut lipa and 
she is at her stake now,and she will mot flinch. Was 
not the fire of her own kindling, after all ? L 25 

“Sit down and be quiet, Lady Dorothea. See, Jack- 
son is going to make a wonder{ul coronet out of 
dark name;” and she turned her head over } 
and smiled, though her smile was not quite » stccess, 
Wt etal ay Dern repeated, hong 

coro’ ee hea re a 
wondering whethér tats style would suit her, eor5 
‘hateful rush of color like a wave over Marjorie’s 
face “ neck, leaving her very white indeed, naxt 
moment. ey : 
“Why, How pale you are, dear! Look’ at her, Jéok- 
sou!’ her ladyship cried out, taking her hand. bd 
‘her hand teas chill as a statué’s,”” she added, in 
creased concern. , es 

So, after all, they were going to find out her aecret, 
‘and she would have peopio pitying her, and her 
and wondering over her folly. Notif she | 
it, anyhow. : PKS, a) he 

"I do believe I wart acup of tea: I was too excited 
to eat mydinner. But it is too bad to hinder you, 
Jackson.” - 


winked, went away down stairs to send up the oup of 
tea Maja begged for. atin: at 


“And why is he not coming ?’ Marjorie asked, with 
8 startling abruptness, when the girls were Je‘t alone, 

“Oh yes! By-the-by, I had only begun to tell you: 
well ’’—-and she drew a stool to her queationer’s 4 
and sat down on att seems PM aA tak ae to 
mamma ten days ago, telling her that he haic 
his mind and was not coming home, and the Tchtet toe 
‘gone wandering somehow, and only arrived when the 
carriage was just going off to meet the London train ha 
always comes by; and now he actually is not going to 
sigue hens: neustiage, Ciceelip niece! Mt ea vReRy 
m ¢ ma rectly after; eve 
wanting them to wait till Easter, when I shall comp. 
out; you knows Oh; is it not too bat ot them 1” and abo 
her head and stared up into Marjorie's face, seek- 

f 53s Gi omos Devs 


Bruce; she will come up directly. 

at once, in case we should be late,” Jackson said, as 

young lady would have run away to greet her distin- 
uished ve no more 


“And what style shall I dress it in, Misa Bruce?” 


Jackson presently questioned, pausing in her vigorons rns Saahtupielias teeennet ue 


‘brushing. ; : 

Ah, thet-ta a solemn subject; let me see, now; and |“ Oe n'est’ qué le premier pa wie, anl BM 
she went into a brown ante tee full minute, during | took up her role with a sort of « as 
which her companion had lejenre to admire the grace- |" Yes, of Course, poor Dolly, 


afore; 
the room has ceased to ewim—she sees both their faces | 


brave, calm facea; | 


sigh; and then Jackson came in with a little tray, and 
Maja changed the subject in haste. 

“ Why, how late it is!" she exclaimed; ‘six o’clock ”— 
glancing at her watch—‘‘and we are to leave here at 
half-past seven.” 

* You happy girl!” sigha Lady Dorothea; and Jackson, 


MARJORIE BRUCE'S LOVERS. 


time, and he could see that, when her father thus spoke, 

her lip gave a sudden little quiver, and her eyes filled. 
“My darling, niy beautiiul, pure-souled= darling, 

whom nobody but me understands!" be said in his 


' 


28, 


a 


where she sits in mapas state, watching the gay, 
whirling scene which the Assembly Rooms pro- 
sent, “ you will dance yourselt into a fever. Suciu spark- 
ling eyes, such glowing cheeks already, and the even- 


heart, a great rushing wave ot tender longing sweeping | ing not‘half spent |” 


over it, and his eyes, bent on her fece with a halt uncon- 


“You ought to have brought her back to me by forces 


who is just putting the cup of téa into Marjorie’s | scious gravity, lighted up as they never did wuen they | before this, captain,’ the matrun adds, with another 


hands, sees that her words send a shiver through the | 
poor child's whole irame. ‘ ; 


looked upon any other woman. 


Maja had time ‘to perceive that eloquent glance, and | nused, dark, distingue tace to the 


reproachiul head-shake, and she upturns her hvok- 
» who stands 


Quite unconscious of the rebuking glances which her | to feel vaguely comforted by it, ere she wheeled round | in'‘tront of his late partner, guaruing cff otheradmirers, 


maids is darting towards her, her young ladyship re- | 
turns to the discussion of her brother's enorniities. 


Consulate, or some place of the sort. Ernestine does 
not care how quietly it goes off—the marriage, I mean— 
only, Mrs. Venou so for it to be in London, he | 
thinks it more likely it will be there, after all.” 1 

“Little pitchers have long cars, your ledyship,” the | 
Clever, kind-hearted waiting-maid says, tapping her 
pil ears significantly, as she stands behind Marjorie’s 
chair. 

She takes all sorts of liberties with her mistress when 
nobody of consequence is by; when in public, she is her 


most respectful and taciturn attendant. 

“You know you never tell what you overhear me 
#8y, you queer woman ;’’ and the yellow head is nodded 
good-humoredly. ~ 

“know if 1 did your ladyship would neyer be out 
of trouble,” the kind soul adds, divided between a 
longing to shake her hopelessly obtuse mistress, and 
an equally strong longing to send that proud-epirited, 
sufferin, Marjorie. Bruce away, 
hearty fit of sobbing in solitude, 

Possessed by a strong suspicion, that the earl and 
Miss Bruce had grown tonder of each other than they 
dared proclaim, she had, gut of a species of noft-hearted- 
ness Which she ow greatly regretted, delayed commu- 
eg to the radiant young lady th 


to have out a good, 


e disappointin 
news of his lordship's non-arrival; only, a@ 8 aboulg 
haye foreseen, that Lady Dorotiea might rus an 
fling it at her head in her wonted blundering fashion. 

Ot course his coming or staying ought to ba. nothing 
to Miss Bruce, of Torwood m; he was as. good as 
married already, besides being an earl, and as far above 
her as the sun is above a daisy that laughs up at him 
from earth's green lap. Only girls will be girls, and 

® could not help being torry for the foolish child, 
whom nobody seemed to have tried te keep out of 
temptation. 

As she went on arrangiug the soft, dark tresses, she 
marked with pitying admiration the desperate efforts 
to appear like herself which the young lady made, and 
marveled over the dense stupidity of chattering Lady 
Dorothea, who, refusing to take offense at her attempts 
to snub her, kept upa quiet flow of small-talk, uttorly 
unsuspicious of anything being amiss. © 


An instinctive conscinugne:s of her attendant’s pity 
nerved jorie to bear @p under the trying ordeal of 
this weary toilet-making. A slightly heightened com- 
Plexion, 8 more than wonted sparkling light in her 
eyes, a restlessness of, motion, are the only symptoms 
of inward disturbante she manifests. , 

But, oh, the intensity of that hidden pain! The sting 
of it, all was a heart elt consciousness that she was be- 
‘ug justly punished for the deceit and selfishness she 
bad permitted to t root in her heart. 

Yes, evea while she owned that her punishment was 
just, she shrunk with positive repugnaneé trom’ the 
path of duty conscience pointed out so plainly now— 
the quiet re‘ura to simple, straightforward ways: the 
self-renunciation implied in taking up such a life as 
other girls in her rank fell into so naturally; the banish- 

of every thought connected, with Lord Castleton, 
she mirerably meditated a(ter her firat atupefaction 
wasover, and she had nerved herself into outward com- 
posure; then, by a strong effort, she drove away, these 
thoughts, and determinedly, pondered her course of 

action forthe evening. ane 

‘Everybody’s eyes would be upon her; it was ber first 
public appearance, and she knew well enongh that she 
was\not a girl to be passed over with little notice. 
Many who had expected to see the earl at the ball 
would be sure} to connect any signs of dejection on 
her, york, with the fact of his absence, she would 
be ridiculed, or, which would be even more intolerable, 
pitied; for a love-lorn,.credulous, simpleton. If she 
died of hidden agony, ,she would gay—she would 
dance, laugh, jest like the lightest-hearted girl in the 
room—so that nobody, not even Jobn Alton, should 
guess there was anything wr ; and her cheeks grew 
uvtter and her eyes shone with feverish brilliancy. 


A minute or two later she was in the parlor, where 
her parents and John Alton sat in friendly converse 
‘Sianertinanesanatnon ined of 
‘ -like m , in: sweep raperics of white 
silk and tulle, unrelieved saveby a bit of color the cluster 
of scarlet geranium in her dark hair and the jewels that 
cl her delicate throat and»wrists, her cheeks 
flu her eyes alight, flashing bright glances at them 
all in turn, as, having crossed the throshold, she 
and made a grand obeisance. — 
“Shall Ido?’ she asked, with a queer little laugh 
which sounded unlike herown. “I am saddled and 
bridied and ready for the race ; you remember our old 
rhyme, papa,” and then there was more crowding round 
her and turning her about, and her father went into 
raptures’ Of admiration while the other two smiled at 
: unréstrained transports, though neither of them 
ie ‘pleasant flatteries. 


paused 


1 


to her father with a smile of reassuring affection. 


particu arly the sclemn-eyed, broad-shouldered no- 


“They have becn pleasant years, old dad’; I'd like to | body, whu is hanging’ about, witu such cool persist- 
“ By-tho-by,, Maja, he actually says it is possible they | go back to my baby days very well,’ she says, in rather| ence. 
may get married there at Mentone, at the English | a wistful way,'as ‘she comes up behind his chair and | 


puts her pretty bare arms round his neck. 


{ 


The captain and a few other officers, whose regiment 
chanced to be then quartered at the barracks, are the 


“YT had you all to myself then, and you were content; | cniy followers of Mars present, and great has been the 
no dreams of sweethearts and white silks and jewels,’| rivalry among the youny ladies for thesecuring of part- 
and such-like vanities, ever troubled your wee noddle, * | 


half whispered the old man, sighing and regarding her 
fondly, his head thrown back to meet the tuirtace bent 
over him, : 

It was true, and a passionate yearning for the lost 
peace and simplicity pained her restless heart, though 
she answered lightly, addressing herself to the others, 
because she could not truet herself to keep calm if her 
father went on with his tender reminiscences. 


“Who would think that this melancholy old gentle 
man was on the eve of setting out for a ? Iwish 
ite a wet 


you would pall him up, mamma; he is 
lanket to my spirits, and it isn’t fair of him ;” then, 
with a parting, fond look, she swept away to rejoin her 
ladyship in the upper chamber and be -loaked for her 
drive to D——. 

Mrs. Bruce had no liking for balls, and had thank- 
fully made over the chopennege of her pretty daughter 
to Mrs. Stirling, of the Hollow, the wife of the factor of 
Torwood estate, a middle-aged lady, with ball-attending 

ropensities, and no daughters of her own to exhibit. 
ir. Bruce could not resist his longing te see Marjorie’s 
triumph, and so was going to accompany her. 

* Though I go, it’s only to please the Jassie, ye ken, 
Mary,” he said, when, Marjorie having gone, the con- 
versation turned upon this ball. “My dancing days 
are done,’ 

“Mine have never begun,” John Alton remarked, with 
a smothered sigh, and the color rose to his dark face as 
he smiled and jet his eyes fall to the carpet. 

“‘Thope you will enjoy yourself, in spite of that, Mr. 
John,” spoke Mrs. Bruce, looking kindly troubled, and 
her husband chimed in with a similar speech. 

They both knew very well that his going was the re- 
sult of Miss Maja’s pleadings, 

“Ah, doocome. Itis my first ball, and I want every- 
body I like to be there; do, if only to please mel" she 
had said one day they chanced to be left alone for a 
little, and he had represented the uselessnesa of a non- 
dancing individual attending a ball, and there and then 
he had succumbed to her persuasive powers, though 
aware in his, heart that the evening would bea trying 
one for him, who loved her so dearly, yet would be 
forced to. see her lavishing her precious smiles, her 
prety graces, on a score of men who cared for nothing 

ut her beauty. 

“You see, wife, Maja does not seem the least put 
about because the earl isn’t to be there. If her heurt 
was eyer smitten, it is curéd already,’ Mr, Bruce said 
to his wife, when they were alone in their own room, 
and she was tying his neck-tie for him, with a pleasant, 
kindly smile on her comely face. ~ 

Mrs. Bruce, who had heard of the girl’s sudden"pale- 
ness from Jackson, felt doubtful whether thiis assertion 
was not oyer-confident, but she would not trouble him 
with useless misgivings. y . 

“Now you look quite smart, father,”’ she said, with a 
cheerful nod and smile, which ‘served as an assent to 
his remark, - ; 7iQK S 

“Quite a beau—eh, Mary?” he asked, in his old- 
fashioned way, and he made her a bow such as gentle- 
men were trained to make in his young days, when 
George the Fourth was king. Thi eve 

“Quite a beau, to be sure, once ou‘have thisin your 
button-hole,”’ said the good lady Kotaing ‘Up a lovely 
sprig oF heath, which Lady Dorothea liad culled express- 

for the purpose. : f 
me Her nave says none of the young men of this 
age know how to make such bows, and she: likes to 
meet you on that very account; so I‘think your fine 
nianners have maybe earned your heath, gudeman,’’ 
she went on, as she fastened in the flower; and the 
laugh which followed this sally penetrated to Marjorie’s 
chamber across the lobby, and made that, young lad: 
sigh as she stood before the mirror, taking a | ond 
at her gracetul self. « y' 355 

“When I am old like them I shali have forgotten how 
to laugh,” she thought, bitterly ; and then the sounds 
of approaching wheels made her concentrate all her 
faculties on the present evening's occupation. 

For a few hours more she would be Marjorie Bruce ; 
she would be somebody eles to-morrow, next day, ali 
the dreary, dragging days that remained of her appoint- 
ed lifetime, She would glory in her beauty’s crown 
only this once more. ‘o-morrow for the dust and 
ashes.of penitence, the taking up of all these hated 
burdens she had left other people to carry during this 
joyous, by-past season of girlhood, 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE BELLE OF THE BALL 


tiring yourself ou oe," says John Alton ; and 

Marjorie, who has just been brought back to her - 

rone on the arm of & gallant young officer of dragoons, 
ves the speaker a ce and a mile of 


s Enid, child!’ Mra. 


ners so effective in dress and bearing, as weil.as so in- 
teresting through the mystery of theirantecedents, 

The captuin stares rather boldly at Maja, sitting 
fanning herself, and looking at John Alton, who stands 
a little aside, apparently watching the dancers take 
their places tor the waltz which the regimental band is 
now striking up. 

“Do you know what song Mrs. Stirling’s exclama- 
tion suggested to my memory, Miss Bruce?” And tha 
dragoon lowers his voice, and looks adoring. 

* No, of course Idon't; I am not a witch,” the young 
lady retorts, a little pettishly, for she wants him to yo 
away and let her speak to her hitherto neglected friend, 
whom she has tempted from the peaceful comfort of 
Torwood Downs to the uncongenial whirl of D—— 
Assembly Rooms. 

“Ah! I'm not sure of that,” the gentleman remarks, 
fondling his fair mustache, and throwing out his broad 
chest as he heaves a prodigious sigh; “ but this is what 
came into my head—by-the-way, do you understand 
German, Mrs, Stirling?’ And he wheels his head over 
his shoulder to Jook scrutinizingly into that lady’s 
face 


“Not @ word," she laughs. “You may propose in 
that language, if you like, and I shall be none the wiser, 


captain.”” 

“ Ha, ha, that is capital! Ain’tit now, Miss Bruce?” 
the dragoon says, forget to look sentimental in his 
appreciation of thisjoke. He had the blessed faculty of 


being very easily tickled, Marjorie thought, and looked 
rather contemptuous as, willing to se, the subject, 
she asked, “Do you sing German songs? lonly know 
& few of them.” 

“‘} delight in them, and this is one of 9 galego 
and keeping his bold gaze on her face, he repeated, 
with no lack of fervor in his tone: * 


“Dn hast Diamanten und Perlen, 
Hast alles was Menschen begehr, ‘ 
Und hast die schonsten Augen, 
Mein Liebchen, was willst du noch mehrt 


" Mit deinen schonen Augen 
Hast du mich gequalet 8» sehr, 
ud hast mich za Grunde gerichtet, 
Mein Liebchen, was willst du poch mehr?!” 


and he hummed the refrain, playing with theshilt of his 
dangling sword, and looking as lovelorn as hecould.. ~ 
“Is it not a pretty thing, Miss Bruce ?’” he asks; and » 
Majo’s cheeks grow hotter’ than ever as John .Akton, 
whom she has summoned to her side by a beseeching’ 
esture, looks at her in a sort of sad surprise, and then 
xes his eyes on the musical dragoon. b ‘cine 
“| don’t think It is pretty at all,” shesays, rudely and 
her admirer stares in # nonplussed: 
A moment after, she is 


com ts hi t- gli son so-arpaece ington, 
gets his next- glimpse eis ; 
round the ballroom in a swift:gallop, her cheeks in a 
glow, her eyes shining with the excitement of +the mo- 
ment, her pretty dark head nestling to a comparative» 
stranger’s Sy aawaatier cineca G0 7 wok 
“There goes the of the ;' eays some st 
beside him. - puseoly Yledbig ise syledt 
aa ball-programme was filled ‘she came; : 
and I can’t get even a touch of her hand,’’ gays a come) 
panion young gentleman, lugubrionsaly. ’ 1OeG 
bon ag not broken her heart, though the earl has 
us.” 7 : , ot Lelpmose 
“Ah 1 she has'none te break, like most lovely young. 
ladies, I dare say.” And John Alton thinks: 2 
heard enough, and goes wandering away through the 
suite of rooms, feeling sadly like a fish out of the, 
water, : , i) WO oe Seultont 4 
He owns as much to old Mr. Bruce, who has been 


card-playing among an elderly group, and 1s on ‘his 

way back to the to his. eyes with 

the sight of the lassie’s triumph. oe 
“Bit down and 


with jolly indifference; “but if I hed had the up-}. 
bringin’ o’ you, you'd ha’ learned to dance ;: women vet |} 
more store by that accomplishment than by the 
wisdom o’ Solomon;”’ and the young man sighs as/he 
TENT aces iol: aiken salainthits horvaned ried saensace 
e does play, A; 8 the card 
room ofthe gl , crowded suite, where the aristo- 
Soh? be pan vot frerwoos «a : 
merry. Itia in the or of Downs, whither 
he has trudged in the peaceful, soul. “moon- 
light, and partner is that dear old father he 
had startled out of a solitary musing fit in his big chair 
by the fire, by the cheery cry, “Herel am come back 
to you like a bad shilling, fa: . Iwanteda game at 
bac mon, and stole away early. We'll finish the 
night comfortably, in spite of the Hunt Ball.” 
“And what did ye think ‘of the ball, Mr. John?”, 


ay then, man,” says that gentleman ‘| 


old Nancy, their faithtul , asked, ag 
| she brought in the hot water for their toddy half an 
hour later. ’ : " vf 


The abstracted look with which ‘Mr. John had been 


| meditating a move, his dark head reating on «his 


Mr remonstrates, shaking | di ared in an instant; and a humorous. 
her plumed , and - -voluminons, | bri his face answered, with friendly good 
Pp satin skirts to shan roots Mpe'tiee om he Monet humor: = sobiiowan ots 


at 


“Indeed, Nancy, I thought the folks that went to 
balls seeking happiness were what you call * verra far 
lett to theirsels.” 

“I’m the youngest mano’the twa, Nancy,” old 
Alton laughed, as the old woman raised her hands in 
surprise, more affe:ted than raal,ani uttering a Te- 
buking exclamation. Save could not bear that her 
young master ‘should appear contemptuous of such 
festive gatherings, at which she firmiy believed him 
capable of shining more brilliantly than any other 
man in the neighboruood. 

“Deed I think you're richt, Mr. Alton,’ she re- 
# sponed, shaking her healat tua delinquent, who was 
busy mixing ber up a giass of to ldy. 

“This is todring my health in, Nancy, and may I 
never be tempted to another ball,’ Mr. John says, 
with-his imperturbable goo \-natura, an! sae takes it 
from his kind, brown hand, and is vastly pleased and 
grateful. Nor does tue young mansleep less soundly 
because he has, with tis simpls, taoughtful kin lt 
ness warmedinio quiet gladness tivo tried ol. hearts, 
whose tirobs, either of suffering or of enjoyment, are 
like to stup era.a very lony time.ias passe t. 

Hours a ter he is sunk ia sleep, Marjorie Bruce paces 
her moonlit chamber, hot tear streaming down her tair 
face, her little banis clasping and unclasping them- 
— with tue nervous restlessness of inward suffer- 

ngs. « 

a do not love him ; he is fickle, and false, and igno- 
ble. Ineverdid love hin; I was only ambitious ani 
vain, and wante 1 to be a countess,” sue says, setting her 
teeth to silence a risiny sob, and she a:most convinces 
herself tnat she is speaking the truth. 

‘Then she goes to a littlecasket wuereshe has hoarded 
her love treisures with such jealous, secrecy ; and 
lighting acandie on the mantle-sheli, sits down in a 
low chair by the slowly dying fire, and takes them out 
one by one. ; 

Some faded flowers: a broken meerschaum pipe; a 
lock of hair stolen from Lady Dorothea, wo hal begged 
some for @ locket ;,a couple of sacckingly .s:rawled 
notes, flung away by the same youn, lady as soun as 
deciphered ; a photugraphic carte whith sie had got 
from. his own hand—that was all; but each foolisa 
memeuto suggested some by-gone pl -asant inoment, 
some keen, regret.ul longing, and ber tears rainsd 
down overit, and her heart softened as she livel over 
again-all her blessed secret love-li.e, nor dil tuey feed 
the expiring fire, afterall. 

“T shall put them back to remin1l me of my vanity 
and folly, and make me penitent every time I look at 
them,” she wiispers, wit a stern resolution not to 
spare herself deserved puin ; aut tien sao closes and 
locks her casket, an.t goes to bed to cry herself to sleep, 
just as the farm-yard cocks are beginning to proclaim 
the dawning of the new day, which is to begin a new 
era in her existence, 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A CALL AT TORWOOD DOWNS. 
* _ od * * 


Curox goes the latch of the low green gate opening 
from the quiet biga-road, and Marjorie Bruce walks 
slowly through, and begins looking about her with 
the air of one who has a loving interest in her’ sur- 


roundings. : 

Noun , the welcome reviving sunshine of a 
February day, floods the earth ; but low in the horizon 
watery clouds are gathering, threatening to obscure 
the azure overhead. , 

/Asnower had just passed. Rain-drops glitter on the 
quaintly clipped old yews and hollies which border the 
modest little avenue, casting stiff shadows across it. 
waeirae eeeiniios and iy ee blag a the 

t newly turned-up brown soil of the 
flower eetees: on either hand, where blackbirds hop 
about on the lookout for the first worms of the scason. 
The ivy, which completely cloaks a ruined barn stand- 
ing in picturesque uselessness on the right eile of the 

; rele is audibly dripping, while the sun- 
aims bring out its fairest * 
(An aged, yet seAdy-tecst. hale farm laborer, lately 
ee to the post of gardener, quavers iortua psalm 
nue, 
am 


* s 


as with bent back he plies his shining spade 
ong the shrubs. 

The girl's eyes take in all the. siraple beauty of the 
scene,;anda swect half-amile, whica reminds one of 
her mother’s, dawns on her face as she saunters ou up 
to the. house, ‘Torwood. Downs, whore the two Altons 
have their quiet. bachelor home. 

« @ood-morning, Taw,” she says, with a friendly nod, 
as she comes upon the solitary worker; and Tam stops, 
and, reating on his. spade, bestows upon her,& familiar 

in of acknowledgement. 

“Gran growin’ wather, Miss Bruce,” he responds, 
eyeing her with a steady stare of curious scrutiny, 
which ed special interest,,as seeing him expectant 
of further greeting, she lingers a moment, 

) “Your flowers are turiyiug, Tam,” she gays, looking 
round her approvingly. But thisspeech is nut received 


a pliment.. — 

Tetinanan eo nae flowers o’ mine. I hae nae skill 0’ 
wie things as flowers.. Ye may ca’ tuem Mr, 
John’s: flowers, an’ ye will; for it's him that potters 
awa among them every mornin’ afore his breakiast, an’ 
at mony an odd hour forbye.” 

- “(Ah t’ obseryes Miss Bruce, domurely, and her dark 
eyes fall; then, with another friendly nod, she goes on 
her way, the old man tollowing her with that same 
curious, interested gaze until she disappears, a turn of 
the avenue presently hiding her lithe, girish figure.. 

» “John's flowers !’’ she waispers, sottiy, a becomin 
blush warming her fair young face, and her eyes gro 
tender as she smiles Dm an Shamaxteolnetan of er. 

she passes, Then she stoops and gathers atin 

nade the simple flowers tha baulone boast—ire 
wet snow-drops, blue hepaticas, golden, lilac, and pur- 
whe crocuses. ‘ 


. 
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‘‘John’s flowers!’ she whispers once more, dreamily 
smiling aa she stands arranging them; then lancing 
round to sea that nobody is vbserving her, she puta 
the gay bunch of sweet spring treasures to her lips, 
saying @ little prayer in her heart, though her bonny 
tace never loses its smile, 

Maja has changed somehow. Her eyes are graver 
and deep+r, her brow more thoughtiul. Her whole air 
tells us thit she has of late lost in animal spirits, and 
gained i: inward serenity. 

As sue lingers by # boxwood bush to pluck a few 
twigs, whose subdued green will tone down the too 
brilliant hues of her bouquet, a man’s figure ap- 
proaches from the opposite directiom with quick, firm 
tread, anda pair of sudilenly liguited-up dark eyes watch 
her wita lover-like interest, their owuer meditating 
over this change the while. 

She hears his step and turns round; then rung for- 
ward to meet bim, droppiny sume of her newly gath- 
ered flowers in her hasty. 

“John!’’ sis siys,in a tone that implies a great 
deal ot fond affection and trustful famiarity; anl 
smiling up into his eyes, she clasps his arm between 
her tiny, flower-laden hands. 

* Maj here all alone!’’ he answers in his tender, deep 
voice ; ani his bronzed face beams with pleased sur- 
prise ashe stoops duwn an, kisses ler, quite as a mat- 
ter of course. 1 

Tue dainty little damsel is looking very pretty and 
simple to-bay, in her dark-green walxing costume, re- 
lieved only by snowy linen bands at her fair throat 
and wrists. John Alton thinks the worl does not hold 
such another sweet maiden, and Ins eyes tell her 
Blaiuly enough what thought is passing through his 
mind, 

She laughs up at him, giving her head a slightly co- 
quettish to 8, 

“T dil not come 
your tather.” 

“Of course,I know that very well, 
Maja.” 

‘“‘And Iam not very sure that my calling here is at 
all proper; Mr. don.” 

“Neither am I, Miss Marjorie.” 

“3¢ you are p.in.ully shocked, I can go home again. 
Nobody has seeu me come in except stupil old ‘Tam 
and yourself ;”’ and Maj. gives his arm a palland stops 
linus glaucing gayly up into his fond, smil ng eyes. 

Nowa lays, Join Alton can never keep up a long jok- 
ing conversation with M rjorie 

Hes grows suddsnly solemn, and putting his arn: 
aroun | her, draws her close tv him, 

“Oh, my dear!’ he says, with fufinite pathos, “how 
happy you haye made my dull Jiie! How If bless the 
day I first saw your bonny, mischievous face! 
on eart. isiithat you have cometo like # heavy ol1- 
fashioned fellow like me, wita nothing but an honest 
hand and a true heart to offer you?” 

“Oh, John, don’t, don’t!’ sigs the girl, beseechingly; 
ant in another moment her head droops, and he sees 
that her eyeshavefilied. ~ : 

While he looks at her in concerned surprise, she goes 
on falteringly, her bosom heaving, hor lips quivering} 
tears glittering ou her long, curling eyelashes, © 

“ When Ilook back andremember how wretched and 
sick of living I was not two short months ago, until 
you.come back ty me anl comforted me, and taught 
me how to find peace, it seems to me as ifI should be 
than ‘:ing God for you alldaylonz, andevery day of my 
lice; aud in a gentle passivn of gratitude she laid her 
sweet face down on hisarm and letit rest there, her 
whule frame trembling with emotion. 

A great throbo: joy follows his first distress at hay- 
ing uitutedher, _ 

“ And you ara content, my dear?" he questions, strok- 
ing hor soft hair. 

Lt was nota very strong word, content, and he would 
have liked her to replace it by one of more emp.asis 
when she answered. ; ; 

She did not do so, however ; only added another im- 
provable adjective, 

“Oh yes, Lam 


to see you, mind; I came to sea 


you unkind 


content and grateful toyon, John,” 
she says, sighing as if momentarily oppressed by rome 
sal recollection. oer 

“And quite happy, Maja?’ heaske again, justa little 
anxiously. : ; , 

He is thinking of the change which has come over 
her-since that day just after the Hunt Ball, when, with 
‘an utter, absence of premeditation, he had for the 
second time asked Ler to become his wile, 

How “gentle sie has grown! liow unselfish, and 
thowghtful of the feelings of others! how docile, and 
touchingly eager to please him and everybody who 
loves her} 

Can she — itif the romances ofgirlish first love is 
not transferable—ifeven there is still an occasional 
heart-ache within that innocent bosom? By-and-by 
she will quite forget all the past, and beas happy as if 
no selfish, fickle young lord. had madea plaything of 
her sensitive heart. Kind time heals: many troubles, 
and girls of eighteen are surely among his Most prom- 
ising subjects. 

“Anil quite happy, John,” says Maja, eagerly, “a 
great deal happier tian I deserve; and she sighs peni- 
tently, thinking of by-gone follies and way war.lness. 

“God bless you, little Majal’’ whispers Juhn, as she 
lifts her head from his breast, and they go on their way 
once more, her hand carressingly lyin on his arm, 

ls she keeping back anything?" Not consciously, at 
any rate. : 

he tells herself that she #s quite happy, at least as 
happy a3 agirlcin be after having made ‘such ship- 
wreck of her first love; atter having waited through 
eh a slough of despond as her’ own folly had landed 
ier in, , 

Yet she owned that it was possible shé had been too 
hurried in engaging herself to John Alton. She wanted 
to thinkand dream of him only; yet thoughts of the 


How} 


1 past would come sometimes, bringing idle longings 
which she dared not put into words. 
| Perhaps this was inevitable. Heart sores like hers 
| would not beal in a few weeks. She could not forget 
| her former lover painlessiy. with miracuious instan- 

taneousness; a.though ina fit of pique and wounded 
vanity, and longing to have the solace ofa true, noble 
heart tat loved her, she bad spoken to John Aiton an 
impulsive word or two. which had resulted in her 
dropping her tired head on his kind breast and promis- 
ing to be his wife. 

ohn Alton was now her dear betrothed, and she 

was luarning to love him more and more every day slie 
lived. To her he was the best man in the world, the 
kindest and truest, anJ most worthy to be loved and 
reverenced. ‘ 

And her parents were so happy, and old Mr. Alton so 
touchin ly grateful, anl everybody so kind and hope- 
ful of her. future; yes, and best of all, a peace of con- 
science, to which sue hai long been @ stranger, was 
daily growing wit .in her. 

So it was that on this sweet spring morning, with- - 
in the sa e seciusiun of that peace.ul spout where her 
home was to be ere many weeks had passed, her heart 
was full of serene contént, and she cuuld answer her 
far-seeing lover's wistiul inquiry wita no conscious de- 
ception. 

The two paced the little avenue in quiet, loving con- 
verse, until a shower sent theminto te Liouse—an old- 
fasuiuned, whitewashed, two-stury building, whowse 
windows would, whem summer came, luok out of 4 
wonderful growth ofclimbing roses. 

in tue sitting-pirlor—a jong, low-roofed apartment 
with three windows, affording a pleasant lookont on 
the shrub-adorned lawn and newly ploughed lands be- 
yond, old Mr. Alton now satin that peaceful idleness 
which old ase seldom dislikes. 

Maj vknew the high-backed ampie chair and its oc- 
cupant very well by this-time. aud ran in with the®vn- 
fidence of one whois well assured of a welcome, 

“I hava.come tesee you ail by myself to-day, be- 
cause udither papa nor mamma bad time to accom- 
pany nie, anddvhn has been scolding. He says it isn’t 
proper; wuat dv you say, Mr. Alton?’ she quickly, in- 
quires; and sue lets theesmiling old man kiss her vel- 
vuty, pink cheek, and drops down on his footstool, rest- 
ing ner hand on his knee, while John, who has followed 

ier in, stan lsjeaning ou the mantel-shelf, looking on 
with dark eyes full oc approving love. : 

Hea likes to watch them together, tu conjure up pleas- 
ant pictures of the coming days, wuen tue sunshine of 
her presence will always be about the old House, and 
his father will rejoice in it almost as imuch as he will 
hi uselt. a 

“I tuink it is quite proper, my dear; I think every- 
thing ig quite proper thatisn’t wrong in itself, and 
gives somebody pleasure,” old Mr. Alton responds, 

“Tdon’t know that, by any means, Miss te 
laughs the young man, shaking his head and looking 
across to his father, who is sitting listening, 2 humor- 
ous twinkle in his eyes. -% ; 

« After all, there is nobody like him, my bairn,” says 
the fond old man, with bpd pe 

“Nobody in the big world,” the soft youthful voice 
chimes in, 

The subject of their praises laughs and shifts his 
position, coloring a little. ; ; 

“He ought to be exuibited asa uniqte specimen of 
humanity, thea, Maja,” he says. Then a servant calle 
him away to ses a stranger, who has come upon farm- 
ing business, and the other two are left to entertain 
each other with his praises, which, in truth, form the 
staple of their conversation when nobody else is listen- 
ing to them. : 

Maja likes to hear the gentle old man discourse ox 
John’s early days of college glory: his patient, tender 
watching by his elder brother's death-bed ; © his’ ob- 
stinate self-renunciation trom the day on whieh, shut- 
ting up his loved books, tie liad announced his deter- 
mination to take the vacant post at his fa her’s side ; 
the p.uck and skill with which he had pulled them 
through long accumulated pecuniary troubles, after 
many cheerfully. borne years of care ‘and toil; hia 
refusal to accept the fortune to which he thought that 
his far-away cousin had ajuster claim, —~ ' 

Many such stories were poured into Marjorie’s ears, 
and always listened to with unfeigned, admiring in-: 
terest. Oe Lo oi) 

“The sum has been Jong in rising for my dear lad, 
but maybe it will gladden his leart the more, my 
dear,” old Mr. Alton says, after there has been # 
thoughtful pause in the conversation; and he looks 
into the fair young face with 4a meaning little smile, 
which explains his words—tie sun of her love he 
would say. [ 

“Tlove him; I shall try hard to make him happy 
when Iam his wife: he knows that Iam trying to grow 
worthier of him,” sie responds, looking very sweetly 
humble, and she softly presses the thin old hand which 
is held out to her. + tel y 

‘Presently she rises, declaring that she must go, as 
she has promised to be home for dinner, f Des 

While the two are amicably contesting this point 
John Alton re-enters, bringing her a note from her, 
mother, and telling her that its bearer awaita an 
answer. Dy 

Father and aon look on with a little anxiety, while, 
her face clouding over, she reads this unexpected note : 


“Dear Masa” (it says, in hasty penciled strokes}— 
“Lady Castleton wants you to go to London tor a few. 
weeks, setting off to-night, when Jackson is going up 
aud would take charge ot you. Talk it over with John, 
and be a by his wishes; your father and I wish 
you to do just what he thi best. If yom decide 
about goiag, come home a8 s00D) as possible, that wa 


ma; k a few woarin ana Your. other } 
Caaotalbett | T enclose Leay 8 letter. Y, r loving 
mother, Cie ] “Many Bauca.”” 


Pie 
ae 


““Isha’n't go! I don’t care what they think of met ° 


ehair her betrothed has brought her,and handing him | 
her mother s note, peruses Lady Castleton’s. 

Old Mr. Alton quietly withdraws to another room, 
80 that the two young people may discuss this mys- 
terious difficulty without the embarrassment of a third 
party's presence: the shire does not hold a mere con- 
siderate gentleman than this plain old man. 


“My Dear Mrs. Bruce” (writes Lady Castleton 
dating from her London residence, whither she and her 
daughter had repaired a tew weeks ago)—“‘ I am about 
to ask a great favor: that you will spare me your 
daught rfor a little while. 

" rl is not at all well—the influenza with which 
she left Torwood clinging to her sti.l—and our doctor 
declares she must have somebody tv amuse her until 
Sheis able togointosociety. ~~ 

“Should Marjorie come, my invalid and I trust you 
will allow us to look after her trousseau, an 1 80 give a 
little mark of our appreciation of her many affectionate 
Services. My daughter's maid would atten Marjone 
up to London, should she be able to’come at once ; if 
not, I would gladly make any other arrangement which 
would suit her better. 

“ My son is still on the Continent, and I do not ex- 
pect him to return until Easter. Tell Marjorie that I 
#hall not be in the least offended by her declining to 
leave home go near the time fixed for her marriage, al- 
though I should feel much obliged by her piying us a! 
visit of even a fortnight's duration. Wishing your dear ' 
daughter much happiness in the new spuere 0: li.c upen 
which she is soon to enter, with kind reyvards to your 
little home circle, I remain, your very sincere friend, 


THERESA CASTLETON.”’ 


John Alton, whom Marjorie had called to her side that 
they might read the letter toyether, was the first to 
Speak aiter they had finished its perusal. 

“I do think ifis hard!’ he sighs, as he stands be- 
hind her chair, and Marjorie resolves that sie will stay 
at home, and let Lady Dorvthea find some other amus- 
ing nurse. “ 

“Then I shall not go. Ah, John, how seldom you say 
anything is hard !’’ sue says, upturning very kind eyes 
as ho leans over her. ! 

“‘T have little cause for grumbling. Ah, my dear, I 
ee not to think anything hard,so long as you live 
and love mo;” and he comes round to her side, and | 
takes the carressing little hand she holds out with a 
smile. 

“* Well, I mean to live and love you a long time—if I 
am allowed—anJ to refuse Lady Castleton’s invitation 
too. Are you content now?” 

Avery faint sig ends this speech, but faint as it is, 
his ear catches it, and he perceives that she could be 
easily persuaded to grant the favor her ladyship asxs. 

““Would you like to go, Maja?’ he asks, in his 
straightforward way, looking keenly at her, aud she; 
blushes and drops her eyes. 

“No, of course not,” she answers, with a little petn- | 
lance ; “only this isn’t a matter of liking or disliking, I | 
Suppose. It is simply one of duty—ougit Ito go or} 
to stay? That is what I want you to tell ime,” | 


“It is difficult for me to be impartial in giving judg- | 
ment on such a matter,” sighs the young man, eyeing | 
the gitl’s cross, flushed little face very lovingly. 

“There is a good deal to be sid on both sides of tho 

uestion,’’ he admits directly alter, his generous, trust- 
tLheart rebuking him for grudging her the innocent 
pleasure a London visit doubtless represented to her. 

““Te.l me what you think Lought to do, John,” she 
pleads, repenting of her momentary ill-humor; and 
then they go intoa grave discussion of pros and cons, 
finally deciding that, in consideration of Lady Castle- 
ton’s many previous kindnesses, she is bound to oblige 
her in this matter. 

“Only Isha'n’t accept the trousseau. My own humble 
one is in course of preparation, ani it will content me 
very well. You would rather I didn’t allow Lady 
Castleton to add to it, I know,’’ Marjorie concludes, 
suppressing a sigh once more as tempting visions of 
bridal finery rise on her Inward vision. 


His face assumes a slightly frowning look as he 
answers her. , 

“Please yourself about that, Marjorie. Ihave noth- 
ing to do with it.” 

Then, as she looks up with rather a hurt expression, 
he suddenly changes his tone. 

“Oh, child, child!” he says, “what do these little 
things matter tome? Don't you know that all I want 
is tosee you happy? The Castieton family may load 
you with costly presents if they like, if they will only 
sen? you back loving mea littie as you do now. Tuat 
is all I care about.” k 

“If I had only kept poor Will's money, Maja, I could 
have surrounded you with the pretty things you are 
used to, and like so well,” he adds, ruefully. 

Marjorie stares at him in surprise; then, prompted 
by one of her irresistible impulses, she does a very 

tounding thing. 
arr oe not o begin making a useless baby of nie, 
John Alton,” sho says, rising. “I don't ee a bit for 

retty things in comparison with the happiness and 
fone of being your wile,” and, shyly blushing the 
while, sho slips into his arms anJ upturns her sweet 
face for a kiss. 

ne My darling! is John Alton’s tender speech, as he 
seéa that her beautiful eyes have filled with tears; aud 
he takes her in his arms a1.d folds her to his thrubbing 
heart—that pure, high-souled heart whereou no wo- 
man’s head but hers has ever reste in all these grave 
years of his young manhood. : 

Avdso we shall leave them comforting one another 
in this plepcre: fashion, while the spring sunshine, 
the three little windows, filling the quaint, simple 
reom with cheerful brightness. 


she exclaims, rather pettishly ; then she takes the | 


umphantover the clouds, streams in at | 
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sweet, pale little face as she comes up and kissed 
her. ‘ 

“Thank you for bringing her to me, mamma,”’ she 
says. ‘I shall grow well all at ouce now.” 

“IT think you are alittle impostor, Dolly,” her mother 
tells her; tuen, guessing that the two girls will be 
glad to have a long confidential chat, she sends them 
give her an account of her journey of the previous day, j away to Lady Dorotuea's morning-roum, sadly strre that 
and o. her doings generaliy. | her presence would be a restruint un their youthful 

The countess 3 head aches this morning. Literatura | gayety. 
has no cuarms ior her, and it has pleased her tointerest | Le t alone. she thinks over her interview with Mar- 
herself in the study of tuis tair, blooming specimen of ! jorie. She has a particular reason tor wishing to knuw 
innocent girluood whom sha hus summoned to her ! exactly how her protegee teels to Ler betrothed, ter she 
side, | has that morning received a letter trom herscn intima- 

By dint o° graciously spoken, low-voiced questioning | ting the probability oi his returnto London within a tew 
she bas drawn from her all tne prin ipai details of her | days. If Marjorie Cid not appear perfectly happy in the 
engagement to John Alton. How Marjorie r ally feels | prospect of marrying John Alton, she would at once ask 
under it, is what she is now attempting to discover. } Lord Castleton to absent Lin.selt for alittle time Icnger. 

“Yes, indeed, Lady Castleton, I am very happy,” | Asit is, shé thinks that tere is uv necessity tor mter- 
echoes our heroine, casting down her eyes demurely; | tering with his arrangements. 
and she takes the carsssingly extended small white hand No; Miss Lisle’s magnificent ¢rousseau is in'¢ourse of 
and la.s her own softly over it, blusuing sweetly as 820 | preparation, as is also little Maja’s simpler one. Two 
gives this demonstration of affection. wedding-days ure fixed, an lit is absurdly latet6 begin 

Tue countess s heart goes ont to the pretty, graceful | meddling amonsz the young pecple, wlio’ atter ‘all, 
maiden who is buld enough to show that she really | seem quite’able to take care of theniselves.’ 
likes her, and her smi-e tells that the ca’ess is wel- Mrs. Vesey and Miss Lisle expected to come to town 
come. Sheis rathera fancitul lady, und it has often | very soon a ter Lord Custleton, so Marjorie wouid not 
struck her that if her Dolly and Marjorie Bruce had | be likely to see niuch of him. 
been changed in their cradles, she, for one, would have Her ladyship, Cetermined that she should have her 
foun | life a litrle mor? satisfying. Dolly would have | short sojourn in London made-as pleasant as possibie, 
been uch happier as a sinrple, love-encompassed, rustic | and curry away pleasiint memori¢s of them all, decides 
mai.6u, and Marjorie could lave filled her young lady- | to trust her implicitly, and let her son conie when he 
sip s pla:e very cliarmingly. will. 

“ And what makes you so happy ?” pursues her lady- **Oh dear, this is nice! This is quite like old times} 
ship, still holding her hand and looking into her face, | I feel it is really worth while being ill to have you 
which direct question con!uses the ,irl a good deal. | sent-for, Maja,”’ laughs Lady Dorothea, as the two.ea& © 

.“Abl Lady Castleton,” shoe falters, with alittle shy | tablish themselves for @ morning's idle enjoyment, 
embarrassment, “I surely ought to bs happy; he—/ and she sinks back among the downy pillows" of ‘her 
Jobvn Alton ’’~she corrected herself with an apologetic | special lownging-chair and heaves a sigh) of satistac. 
glance—‘ is so good and kind—nobody but me knows | tion) ‘ind 6 
how noble he is—what a grand suul he has. I know * How agreeable it is to feel it your duty to be lazy !’* 
you will not laugh at me jor speaking so of him,” she’) remarks Marjorie, scating lLerselt in ane ually enticing 
adds, in her pretty, cujvling way. chair on the cther sidu of tue hearth. 

Lady Castleton’ s fine face hus assumed i*s gentlest!) tow your duty ?” questions her ladyship, arching 
expression. Shep in‘s to a chair beside her, inviting | her pretty eyebrows: : 
her protegee to ba seatel. | “You areha.tan invalid yet. Imustnot tempt you 

“Tam not the least inclined to langh at you, Marjo- | to'auy active exertion: I must notexcite you in’ any 
rie, child. I betieve your betrothed deserves all the | way—ergo, it. is my bounden duty to be lazy, Lady 
praisa you can give him. Let me tell you that I liked | Dorothea,” is Marjorie’s ,ravely comical explanaticn, 
his Lind, strung, dark tace tie very first time I kawit; Marjvria was very tond of Lady Dorotiiea, and with 
—in tue litle Torwcol church, one Sunday last July. | her iuondness mingled a vague consciousness ot Leing 
He -wa3in your pew with your father and motuer antl | treasonably chary in bestowipg her confidences upon 
you; ant wiilea slespy sermvun was going on Lamused!) her. Tie innocent ingenuousncss natural to ber high- 
iuyself watching you and him. and thinking what | born friend madeit impossible tor herto perceive tlis, 
a& handsome, well-suited young c.uple you would | and many a time her boundless trust awakened a pung 
make. Everytiing I have been able to learn about | within Majorie’s less transparent heurt. 
him since, has but served to confirm ny very favorable “tdo wish you would not tell me everything,” she 
first impressicn,and [think you area very fortunate | was wont to say,and this morning in particular she 
girl,”’ tie countess says, with earnestness. found occasion to utter this speech several times, tor 

“Ho is a very goodman,” says Marjurie, gravely, a} her ladyship was in one of her most communicative 
great de.1 impressed by this praise from so distin- | moods, and speedily launched into a frank recital of 
recent family history, giving due prominence to the 
domgs of the male head of the house, in whom Majuis 
determined to take no special interest. 

q ‘You remember Kitty Howard, Muja—at school, you 

now?” 

F aoee innocently the dangerous subject is intro- 

uced. 

“Perfectly, Lady Dorothea. I see her bold, black 
eyes laughing as tuey used to, when you merely men- 
tien her name.” 

‘Well, she came out last season, you know, thou 
she is a year younzer than I am. She is quite a wo- 
man of the world already, and talks—oh! I can't»tell 
you how she does talk.’’ And her ladyship s 
her shoulders and puckered up her sweet, fair, youn 
face into disapproving trowns. ‘She called to see me 
the other day, and stayed ever so lung; and, oh, how 
my poor head did ache -before Jackson came in and 
to.k her away by torce! And only fancy what 
she told me abvut. Herbert Maja... But. perhaps, 
you too have been told—things about him—for peuple. 
at Torwood keep themselves wonder ully well infurmed 
of what he is about.” And her ladyship pauses, fixing 
inquiring eyes upon her. et el 

“No, indeed, I never listen to gossip about my su- 
periors,’’ laughs Miss Bruce, in rather a con.used way, 
and a tell-tale glow suffuses her cheeks. ; 

“Don’t you feel the fire scorch your face?” she adds, 
and, rising, she. liitsa small, prettily painted hand. 
screen, and, thus fortified Prepares fcr the worst, only 
marvelling what striking revelation is to tollow. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A GIRLS’ QUARREL. 


“ Axp you are very happy, Marjorie? askes Lady 
Castleton, upliting grave, inguiring black eyes to the 
girl, who has by invitation come into the library to 


guished a quarter. 

“And every inth & gentleman, besides,” affirms her 
Jadysuip, iz a tone which imples that a true gentle- 
manis a rara avis; and aristocratically inclined Miss 
Bruce feels more yrateful ior that compliment than ior 
all the rest. 

“Yes, aman may be a gentleman, though he is.a 
simple-living, tenant farmer,’’ she says, looking up 
with aslightly pensive air aiter there has been a litt.e 
silence, and Lady Castleton looks hard at her and sighs, 
though s .e answers lightly... | : 

“A man may be a gentleman, though fortune decrees 
that he shoul make his living as—a scavenger; that 
is my firmiy rooted conviction, Marjorie.’’ declares her 
patroness, witha little laugh. “ Ihave found ladies and 
gentlemen—nature's ladies and gentlemen—in all sorts 
of humble surroundings ; and so will you find tiem 
if you will begin to look about you with unprejudiced 
eyes.” 

“T havebegun to grow alittle wiser than I used to 
be, Lady Castleton. I understand what you mean,’’ 
says tue girl, holding down her head with the air of 
one who acknowledges: herself deservedly rebuked, 
She is always sweetly docile when Lady Castleton, who 
80 seldom shows cial. interest, voucusafes tu bestow 
upon hersome littis bit of hal.-spoken, hal.-implied re- 

uke, - : ; 

Her ladyship proceeds, with rare affectionateness of 
manner and luok. , 

“My child,” she says, ‘1am so pleased to know from 
your own lips that you are happy... It seems to me 


that a married lite entered upon undersuca auspices 
cannot fail to be @ beautiful, peaceful, ful life; and LI, Lady Dorothea is too full of sort of awfully wrong 


z interest in her brother's reported misdemeanors to vb- 
who have had five-and-forty years’ experience of our | 
world's ways, know well that there is nothing worth serve this manceuver, and proceeds in a lowered tone. 
. | Well shesays hois growing quite fast—what she 


your envy there. By-anl-by I hope to comeand see : ‘ 
de rem settled down in your pretty country home, a a eonan ot ibe me hong ong enti 
and hear from Mr- Jubn Altun that you ure making | 20™ deal ori ar gt gem ys ee = “. ma n 
him the best little wile in the world, You will be glad ; PSHE B COs, OF Mien otter writing Bo m _ the 
to see me, won't you, Maja” And she gives her one of | POnNNCD™ haléeraste-as i _— hat we 
her pataeticsmiles. WOvEr knOW Lal OlNIS Te vemMeNse cree ‘lie How- 

ard—Kitty's eldest Lruther, you know—told her he was 


“Ah! yes, Lady Castleton ; I shall never forget your ! 
= quite as wild asany of their set, and altogether he was. 
goodness to me—never, so long asLlive. I should be | quite changed in his ways.’ res 


th rateful creature alive if it were ib! 
mee yal FW boas It was then that from behind her fire-screen ‘arjo- 


that I should do so," responds Marjorie, rising. 
“T am not at all sure that I have been ‘oak to you, | Tie made her first renionstrance against being made thé 
recipient of such confidences. 


»” savs that lady, moved into a frank i 
my dear,’’ says tha y a frankness which «Besides, I don’t believe ‘ word of it,” she added, 


she only showed on rare occasions, ‘but assuredly I $ 
never vy to be anything else.” ¥. with a ood deal of heat; “and I know that if/bad a” 
brother, and people came to me behind his back snd 


“I put you in the way of falling in love with my son, 
‘ f usel j tooli told me anything whatever against him, 1’d quarrel 
and. so brouzht a deal of useless pain to your toolish with théf thereand then, Lad ? DovorLes 4 : 


young heart; “that is what she means, thinks Mar- 
jorie, and her cheeks grow hot. Rizhtly suspecting 
thatthe countess guesses her thoughts, she feels great- 
ly relieved by the appearance o1 y Dorothea. 


Her ladyship looked a little taken aback, and set 
about explaining how Kitty had not accused him of any 
serious dniqnitiea--only of being, like her own brothers, 
“T am seeking my nurse,” says the new-comer, ap-} reputed to lead a free-and-easy, Bohemian sort of lite 
proaching with her slow, invalid step: and her | when adriit trom his family ties and away from bis bo- 
mother’s eyes turn with unwonted tenderness to her | trothed. 7 7 


ys 


MARJORIE BRUCE'S LOVERS. 


nl ee 


~ You see, Maja, the poor fellow is not exactly in love | 


oir 


" How ?aske Maja, looking good-humoredly quizzi-' ple-blossom of a face to be kissed, and poace presently 


with Ernestine—never was, you know... Everybody un- | cal, as she stands by herchair examiaing the dropped 
derstands how the match was made up, long, long ago, | work. 


when they weré both children. Well, no doubt be is 


*T'll show you how. ‘I love my love with an A, be- 


restless, and out or spirits now and tuen, and you can’t | cause he is Alton.’”’ 


wonder that otuer iellows, like these horrid Howards, | 


manage to get hold of him and draw him off to billiard- 
rooms and *"’—— Lady Dorothea hesitated, feeling out of 
her depth ; then added vaguely, ‘And tunny places I 
don't know anything about or you either.” 


“I don't waut to know anything about them either, | course ; 


* But Alton isn't an adjective, you goose ; you must 
give an adjective, I beg your pardon tor calling your 
ladyship a goose, though,” she adds, with a laughing. 
apologetic bow. 

“ Ab,” sighs her friend, “it isn’t an adjective, of 
1 forgot that. However, I can give you an 


Lady Dorothea. Please to talk of something else,’’ said | ailjective.” she goes on, aiter a momentary crestiallen 


Marjorie, in a tone of decided irritation. 


pause. “‘I love my love with an A, because he is 


Laiy Dorothea sighed, and persisted in ber attempt | amiable. He is so good, you know. That would be 


to excuse his absent lordship, regretting that xhe had 
thoughtlessiy given her confidante an altogether unin- 
tended bad impression of him. 

“Why, my dear Maja, you know all this will be 
changed when Ernestine marries him. Of course he'll 
settles down then and make her the kindest and best 
husband in the world. All young menu must sow their 
wild oats some time or other, 1 suppose, and better 
before marriage than after it, surely.’’ 

“Tam thankful I am not a fine lady,” remarked Maja, 
with a scorniul glance which gave revelance to her 
w s 
To her, fresh from her simple, pure-souled mother’s 
side, blessed with the priceless treasure of a good 
man’s reverent, tender love, this easy-going, comforta- 
ble morality was positively offensive. 

She thinks it very dreadful that this fresh, sweet 
nature should be imperceptibly assimilating itself to 
the conditions of fashionable life which surrounded 
it, and forgets the tolerant charity which would 
absolys the youthtul aristocrat from any intentional 

of the path of rectitude. 

The last few weeks have done more for Marjorie’s 
ual elevation tian all the previous years of her 
but they have not taught her a thorough control 

of quick temper. Uniortunately, such a lesson is 
not learned in s hurry. 

“Ido not know what on earth ails you this morning, 
Marjorie :’’ complains her ladyship; and thereupon 
Marjorie lays down her screen, and regarding her with 
scornful dark eyes, blazes out into an indignant short- 
lived rage, which makes her compunion start up from 
her lounging attitude and stare at her in innocent 
amaze. — 

“Why, you never used to be so awfully particular 
about these things, Maja, I'm sure,’ was her gentle, 

humored defence, which struck Marjorie as so 
ust and incontrovertible that she instantly felt 
ashamed of herself. 

** I never used to know John Alton, Lady Dorothea,” 
ahe says softly, her pretty, angry face changing its 
expression for one of sweet penitence ; and, coming 
up to her ladyship’s chair, she stands betore her, look- 
ing in @ deprecating way into her wide-opened blue 


eyes, Si 

Lady Dorothea lolds ont s forgiving hand, and 
— merrily. 

“You queer girl!’ she says; ‘‘you are always in 
extremes ; one never knows what you are going to do 
or say dext. You quite frightened me with yourill-tem- 
per, do you know 7?’ 

“Tam very sorry I was ao rude,’* says Marjorie, 
very soberly ; and her ladyship assures her of her for- 
giveness. 

“Talking of Johu Alton,’ her ladyship goes en, “I 
want to ask you something. Do you remember the 
first time I saw you and him together—in the garden 
oend Toses, you know ?”" 

Maja sighs, acd casts down her eyes in silence, but 
gravely nods an admission of recollection. 

“And you and I had # bit of a quarrel about him 
when you came up to your room, and I was teasing 
you about him—you were not a bit in love with him 
then, You made fun of him, and his old father, and 
cross old housekeeper, you remember, and said—" 
But here Lady Dorothea stops short, her companion 
suddenly withdrawing her hand, and turning aside to 
hide a shower of irrepressible tears. 

“Why, what is the matter? Ob, ‘how sorry I am! 
i never thought you would feel bad about it. [ really 
dida‘t know you cared so very, very much for him, 
Maja,” her ladyship adds, in a tone of heartfelt con- 
oon and this speech sends a new pang to Marjorio’s 


“Ah, but I do,’" protests tho fair penient, wheeling 
round and looking through her still talling tears into 
her com on's deck ; “and I remember it all too 
well, and I bate myself—yes, hate myself, Lady 
Dorothea, and deserve that everybody should hate me 
for daring to. at a man so high above mein every 
way. T should like to fall on my knees and ask his 
yetdon at this very moment.” 

“It must feel queer tobe in love,” says her ladyship, 
Jiaking her yellow head in a meditative, awed way ; 
und then she puts her arms round Maja and kisses her, 
and there is a great reconciliation scene, 

After this they both sit down, and Maja falls to teach- 
ing Lady Dorothea a new stitch in Beriin wool-work, 
while in the mental efforts requisite to its comprehen- 
sion that young lady forgets to marvel over the wonder- 
ful chinsoce hick seems creeping over Marjorie, now 
that she has found a real lover 

By-and-by Lady Dorothea Iifts her head and, drop- 
ping her workin her lap, surveys her companion, a 
sunny emile irradiating her blonde, petile face. 

“@Guess my thoughts, Maja,” she says, with 4 rip- 

littl laugh ; and, ho) ing her head on one side, 
ahe throws & righ comical glance at her, as, inter- 
rupted in a grave reverie, she raises absent, thoughtful 


eyes, ae a ; 
beg ad awfully silly one,” her friend continues 
. “Twas thinking how nicely we cou) 
start that game we used to 
we were children-— Ilove my 


* and an adjective, 


at on wet days when’ 


quite an appropriate one.’”’ And nodlding a challenge to 
improve upon that brilliant idea, she betakes herselt to 
her wool- work again. 

She is certainly silly ; but who likes familiar friends 
a whit the less for being silly? Nobody whose love is 
worth caring jor, ‘‘Why, Lady Doruthea, you are too 
sharp for me,” Maja laughs, and her ladyship notices 
no satire in her voice or look. 

“Still,” Marjorie proceeds, after a little silence, dur- 
ing which her compunion has been busy counting her 
stitches, ‘‘1 don’t know that he is more amiable than 
thousands of other people; indeed, I don’t know that 
he is amiable at all in the accepted sense of the word. 
You see, it is this way with him’’-—and she fixes a 
thoughtiul gaze on the carpet and speaks slowly, as 
if inwardly weighing each word—"“he teels kindly 
towards all the world, but he loves Be afew people ; 
and when he does Jove he takes you into that great 
deep heart of his forever.’ And her voice talls to a 
solemn, tremulous whisper as she ends. 

“Whether you do right or wrong ?’’ questions her 
jJadyship, staring hard at her unwontedly solemn com- 

anion, whom she perceives to be speaking more to 

ersel{ than to her, 

“Whether you do right or wrong, I do believe,” 
echoes Marjorie, still very earnestly. ‘I think it is 
because he can see 80 deep down into your heart and 
understand the springs of youractions. I think he 
only loves you the better because he is so sorry for you 
when you yield to your worse self.” 

“Have we two selves ?”’ asks Lady Dorothea, opening 
her blue eyes wider than ever. r head begins to 
ache with the. mental labor Marjorie’s startling 
psychological talk entails. 

She draws a long, tired sigh aa she speaks; and her 
nurse, noticing this, quickly changes her mood. 

“Ihave. Lam quite sure you have not. You have 
only one—a good one, dear Lady Dolly,’ she says, look- 
ing at her with a smile of approving affection. 

“If you haye a bad one, | have never found it out, and 
I can only know the half of you, then,” says her lady- 
ship, looking rueful under this supposition. ; 

‘‘I don’t know much more than the half of myself 
yet, to tell you the real truth, Lady Dorothea. Nobody 
knows me quite but one man; and when I want to 
find out about myself I need to gotohim., Isn't that 
queer?’ And she laughs and sighs at the same mo- 
ment. 

“You have grown extremely queer altogether since 
you got engaged, Maja. I do wish John Alton had been 
just a little different from what he is, so that you need 
not have changed through being constantly under his 
influence. If he had been something like Herbert, now 
—just eas ‘going and good-natured, and generally nice 
and lovable, without being sv very deep and wise and 
all that—it would have been more comtortable for you 
now, would it not?” And she Jooks acrutinizinyly at 
her. 

“No,” bays Marjorie, stoutly, ‘it would not—at least, 
I don’t care sbout being comfortable in ‘comparisun 
with other things. Idon't want him changed in the 
least ttle particular. I don’t like your easy-going, 
ae men whom you canh’t'lean upon. A man should 

able to stand like a rock in the midat of a very sea ot 
temptations, and John Alton is that sort of a man. I 
despise weakness in a man, although I am conscious of 
being a good deal of a weathercock character myself.” 

She had been speaking with a-vehemence ot which 
she now felt ashamed, and she hastened to change the 
subject,” - 0 ‘% 

“Bes how the sun shines. We stall have a delightful 
drive in the park, won't we?" she observes, with a 
glance out at the nearest window ; but Lady Dorothea, 
who is the most faithtully affectionate of sisters, is de- 
‘cidedly hurt by her implied condemnation of Lord 
Castleton ; and without answering this appeal, she says, 
with unprecedented displeasure of - 

“You mean that you despise 'my brother, That is 
ve plainly to be seen from such a speech as you have 
just made.’ 

She holds her head an inch bigher than is her wont, 


and fixes her eyes on the offender, who, crimsoning 


suspiciously, drops hers. 

During the whole of this interview Maja has been in-. 
wardly corapating her quasi aristocratic lover with 
her etbottiod. greatly to the advantage ot the latter ; 
and the tact that, in spite of this she is conscious of a 
foolish longing to Jook on Lord Castleton's handsome, 

ood hum , fair face just once more, to slip her 

and into his, and looking up into his eyes, whisper a 
harmless word or two of friendly farewell, makes 
her the more vehement in upholding John Alton's 
superiority of nature and declaring her allegiance to 
him, 

z bog your pardon, Lady Dorothea ; I was speaking 
of nobody in particular. hope I know my duty to 
your ladyship’s honorable house too well to adinit of 
any tailuré of respect in s ing of Lord Castleton or 
any member of the family,” she says, with her grand 
air of graceful humility; and Lady Dorothea feels 


anubbed, and yet sees no definite ground for complaint, | 
‘With asigh,shesuccumbs, = | 
“Oh, girl, don’t be so quarreleome, when Iam so glad: 


to ‘have you beside me! Youcan’t think how I have: 
wearied for you,” she says, sweetly, holding up her ap- 


reigns in the apartment. 
Lady Dorothea 8 convalescence has decidedly set im, 


though she is weak and unable ter much exertion. 


The doctur has pronounced her able to take a daily air- 
ing. and the two girls drive out repyulurly, Jackson 
acting as duenna except on the rare occasions that Lady 
Castleton accompanies them. They have new novels 
ad libitum, There is nothing they sre obliged to do. and 
they are both gifted with a natural facuity o: enjoying 
idleness. There are two trousseauz to talk abut and 
two iucidental marriage ceremonies, besides Lady Dorv- 
thea’s impending presentation at court, and subse, uent 
rush into iasbionable gayeties. In short, they are ins 
girl's paradise, and we must not be hard in our judg- 
ment o1 pretty Maja, although for the first few days of 
her exciting London visit, her thoughts co nut very 
often revert to the peacetul rural spot where her Le- 
trothed and her parenta are thinking o/ her with the in- 
popEerale fidelity of those whose daily lite is un- 
eventful. : 


OHAPTER’ XXII. 
THE GHOST OF LOVE. 
Lory CasTLeron arrived from London, and for several 


successive days came to the house regularly, yet with- ~~ 


out having an opportunity of speaking with any free- 
dom to Marjorie, who careiully avoided being leit alone 
with him, and was remiarkably reserved in her manner. 

She found excuses for absenting herself when he 


made his calls; she persistently declined the honor of | 


making a thirdin the drives which the Vrother and 


sister took together; she surprised everybody by be- - 


coming quite astickler for the proprietics, sv shame- 

a M neglected by this independent, odd, self-indulgent 
‘amily. 

Her conduct as an engaged young lady was quite irre- 


proachable; andthe countess, who bad greatly incon- - 


venienced herself to keep guard over her pretty, hum- 
ble protegee, soon came to the comfortable conclusion 
that she was very well able to take care of herselt. 

Meanwhile the earl's half-amothered passion reas. 
serted itself with a vehemence which Marjorie's appar 
ent indifference only served to increase, 

Once more he forgot his resolve to be faithful to the 
loving girl whom a few weeks more were to make his 
wife, and cha‘ed in the fetters of his engagement. 

If only he had been free, he thought, he would have 
found means to carry out his will. It could not be 
that Maja would reiuse to fling overboard her duty to 
her humble betrothed. Noyirl could be expected to 
sacrifice her own interests so cruelly. : 

We must not suppose that the young earl was net 
inly tormented during many a quiet moment by a ccn- 
sciousness that in thus thinking he was guilty of un- 
manly breach of faith. He despised himself as he had 
seldom found occasion to do in his life, but he had not 
strength of wiilto overmaster his love for thix be- 
witching maid, whosecharms had takem such hold of 
his fancy. ; 

He had long been accustomed to have his own way in 
all material points, His nature was kindly and dwile ; 
und as fortune had surrounded his youth with a pre- 
ponderance of good influences, this license o. his had 
not been attended with much apparent danger. Yet, 
when habits of self-denial have never been cultivated, 
mortals are very api to'become the sport of circum- 
stances. 

Ashe very well knew, his safety now lay in flight; 
yet, though with no conscious intention of taking any 
decided step towards the attainment of his longings, 
he continued to hang-idiy about the house which held 
Marjorie, and she was not long lett to entertain the 
belief that his once fervent admiration had cooled 
down to safe indifference. 

“Why do you always run away from me? Don’t you 
see how wretched it, makes me? Stay, now, anid tel) 
me in plain words. I sha’n’t be surprised though you: 


have learned to dislike me utterly, only it would be ~ 


far better that you should say it out.” 

So he suddenly addressed her one morning he 
was ushered in, as she sat alone in the small drawing- 
room, 

She was seated at the piano, which was littered with 
music familiar to them both in their thoughtl 
merry, flirting days, now as remote as if they 
belonged to a previous existence. 
sung together when nobody but unnoticing Lady 
Dorothea .was by—deliciously dreamy melodies she 
had played to him alone,though the great drawing- 
room at Torwood House was filled with distinguished 
ghosts, for whose entertainment the countess had sent 

ertothe piano. She had been fitfully trying them 
over, snd pausing to recall the sensations they nsed to 
awaken ; so there is little wonder that at the moment. 
the earl made his sudden and eager appeal she hed 
drifted back into her dreams once more. 

“ He was very fond of me once, and so was I of him. 
How could I help it, poor handsome fellow? I wonder 
whether I should have been Countess of Castleton by 
this time, instead of simple Maja Bruce, supposing 
there had been no Miss Lisle and no John Alton! There 
have been gipsy countesses before now,” she was 
musing ; and then he stood be‘ore her as, fancying she 
had heard Lady Dorothea comein, she wheeled ronnd 
on the music-stool. 


He was holding out bis hand and looking deprecat-~ 


ingly at her, his face full of te pen There were 
tears in his eyes, and his voice had a pathetic unsteadi- 
ness. And he was the Earl of Castle 


ble past. ‘4 


petuosity, “you know me better than to 


ant to avoid you.” And she put ber in 


‘his, mad upturned her lovely dark eyes, full of eloquent, ~ 


pathetic reproach. 


Songs they had 


nm, and had con- : 
descended to be her gay, familiar crony in the bright, — 
careless days that were dead and buried in the irrevoca- 


«Ab! Lord Castleton,” she says, softly, yet with im- 
I 


a 


Sinema ce RS TSE eo = 


..“ Why do you do it, then ?’’. he asks, rather crossly,.! 
et holding her hand tigutly cluspet between his; and 
aja blusues aud sigis involuntarily as she gently | 
withdrawsit. =n f 
“T doit because if is the proper thing to do, Lord | 
Castleton; is nut that the redson which prompts half, 
the dvings of civilized lite?” she says, trying to be | 
layful, tuough Sué feels’ an immeuse compassion for 
his blundering, unszappy young earl, who stands frown- 
‘Ing down upon ler, a stray sunbeam frolicking about | 
tire fair yellow-tinted beard she used to admire in her | 
silly, pitlish days, lighting up the great .diamond.on. 
the well-shapéd, sun-brownéd hand, which is absently 
‘stroking this hirsute glory. “— a's . 
Oh, botuer propriety 1” he cries, with something ; 
between.a sigh anda groan. ‘ Can’t you just be natu- 
ral and kind and iriendly, as you used to be, for a little | 
Wuile more?” . | 
“ Till we are both married, you mea,” Jaughs Miss 


rey a, softly, sinking down upon the music-stool again; 


ad, folding her arms upon her bosom, she steals a 
fsad, hal™quizzical look at him, 
“Oh, bother being married, Maja! - Why will you not 
give up turmenting me?” he says again, withanother 
patient sigh, and taen he begins tossing over the 
Fanale on the piano. His face betrays the recollections 
his occupation summons up, so that, his next speech 


, Govs not take her by. surprise. . 


“You remember those days, sometimes, don't you?” 
Ana he looks down at her with a keen, observant, 
Glance, which has the effect.of putting her on her. 
guard at once. . 

.“ Often, Lord’ Castleton,’’ she responds, the roses in 
her cheeks deepening inspite of the aftected.y innocent 
air with which sue upli ts her eyes. _‘‘ Tuey were very 
Ahappy, pleasa t days.; 1 hope I shall rememberthem 
48 long as Llive, and speak o: them when Lam quite a 
female Methuselah.” i 

Tt was difficult to commer Marjorie Brues.» If her pride 


, Was up in arns,as on the present occasion, she was 


fertile in resources. 


the earl was no match for her in this respect... Won- |» 


ee: whether it could really, be that she had already 
forgotten what made the cuief charm. ot this. by-gone 


f Season ot bright days. he tried her.a_ain, i 


do you taink people are ever so happy as 


- Just wheu they are building their youtitul air-custles ? 


4 don’t.” ’ 

Marjorie smiles, and thinks, with » spice of self-con- 
ceit, that she ia well qualified tojudge of this matter, 

“J do, Lord Castletun. I know Ly experience that 
Mivancing lise hasits compensations,’ sho says, with 
“ta air of a wiseacre; aud she uods her pretty head at 

m, 

** Whatare they, I wonder, Mrs. Methuselah ?’’ ques- 
tions the earl, staring hard at herin a halt+sorrowful, 
hual-amused way; un! Mrs, Methuselah casts down her 
eyes and speaks cracularly. ; 

“Weil, one learns to know one's self and other 
people, and what # moderate share of happiness: this 
World at tae best.can afford ; and so one is not, kept in 


» uiever of hopes and fe.rs, and has leisure to seek out 


real duties. It seems to me, judging by my own ex- 
perience, that true enjoyment of lite is not possible un 
tilall this is found ont.” 1 

* Saulamong the pruphets!" laughs the young man, 
a little bitterly. ‘‘How wise and sensible you have 
grown since I used to know you |” 

“Oh, that is an age ago. I was only achild then, 
Lord Castleton.” And the graceful head is thrown up 
with sume Jauteur. 

** A child tuen, just a few months ago! If so, you are 
& child now, and dun'tin the least understand what 
you are talking about with a middle-aged air of exper- 
lence,” ; 

' Ho is very unbappy, and consequently very irrit- 
able, end her puilusophical mood annoys him, How is 
it that she has attained this vantage-ground, while he 
is«still floundering about in a mire of temptations? 
Probably because her heart, incapable of miintaining 
® passionate Jove. has comforted itself by the substitu- 
tion of a correct affection for this young farmer whom 
reid agen have looked out for her as a suitable hus- 


“People ought not to count their ages by years, I 
/oiten think, Lord Castleton. Sometimes one'lives more 
dniamouta tauan ina number of years, I think,’ she 

remarks, still sagely; thea, afraid lest she has admit- 
tel too much, shechanges the subject. 

“T wonder what has become of Lady Dorothea ? She 
went away to dress for going out with you ever so 

jong azo. If you wi:l excuse me, I'll let her know that 
you are here,”’ she ‘alds; but hislordship stops her as 
she is rising to leave the room. 

“Don 6 run away; think how ae it is since I have 
bad you to talk to—uow soon it is. all going toend. Let 
us be friends, as you promised we'siould be that day 
in the wooed, long ago, Maja.”. And he heaves another 
great sigh and atretches out an eager hand’to her, just 
as if there was no Miss Lisle to claimit. ° ak 

“Yes, friends, of course, Lord Castleton.” She begins 
to prow afraid of his fervor, although she is too surry 

for his evident unhappiness to be as resolutely distant 
asshe ought, “ We have never been anything else, Tam 
Wure,"is the rather unlucky addition she presently 
makes to this reassuring veply. R 
Dhe earl’s handsome face flushes as he looks down at |’ 
“her,and he breaks out into ionate speech. | 
“Et wechave not, the fault lies with you.” We might 
have been'something else, and L would havo been a 
deal better and happier » man if we had been some- 
th : felge!*% ai) 
“If you thought so, you acted in a very remarkdble 
way. Why did you ater away from thé Hunt Ball'? 
Why were you so é¢araful to let me see that you wish- 
ed me to forgot you? You know perfectly well that 
ote have yourself to blame for all that las happened 
1 .” retorts Marjorie, wing qitite pale; then, 
keonly vexed that she bas given vont to this speech, 


that impulsive young ‘heart, from whose unsuspected 


the justice of this half-spuken taunt. He has shown 


‘her little white, woe-begoné face, down which great 


‘me,’? thé earl says, with a rueful attempt to smile; and 


“tent. 
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' “Because you are éhgaged to ba married, you" would 
say, Maja," io sins: orhen ‘they Leuwt ; mae 
openitig'the door, and make jiuste to draw a litte t 
and look as innocent as it is possible to do on’) 
short notice: : bh . R 

\ Lady Dorothea has a grievance, aa is forttinatély 
even biinder thatusualy “4 68 or evo ee Cet 
A-French huir-dresser and Ja¢kson have been laying 

) their wise leads together over A new Kbyte of Ari's 

her ladyship s yellow 10cks, and dite have lier utter 

beentunder their hands: Everyboty seemed combining 
wale Her look upott her upprowhiny’ presentation iz 
it was to be her executicn, she “piteousty decldres; ‘abd 
there ato tears of'real vexation in” her’ lazy blue e¥és, 
though she musters up 4 iaint siilewhen: het brother 
kisses her- and asks if sue is‘yeatly for Ker drive. 

“© Quite; old buy,” she ahawers; then appeuls to Mar- 
jorio. x 3 hale 

‘You might come with me to-day,’ Mrja- Re: Rascal 

‘s00n ‘you go liome, and how little 1'\!'ses of you forever 

#0 ron Do come, like'a good, kind nurse Bs ‘you 

are ” iat 7 ali , - 


#Ah, do, Just to pléase Dolly. She fs not’quite’ her 
self yet, poor pirl.. See how her russ Haye tuded, ant 
from those wretchés pulling about her poor little head 
so,”’ Lord Castleton pleads, looking over the said Yellow 
head as itd owner sits on his knee, lovingly rokiy is 
Uibit W 


sweeping silky beard; and’Mija yieldsto their ed: 
entreaties and runs away to pet ready, deletes ato 

“T shall put a stop to this folly’ to-morrow, and go 
home in avery few days atter. That will opén bis eyes 
to how little [ care tor him more effectually than aby- 
thing | could do or say. Besides, I never Vie, oe 
say exactly what I wish when his eyes are on hy f 
Tam so sorry for him that TF lose my bead, and giye him 
utterly false impressions of Diy Teal feelings. oy 

* Yes, I dm sorry for‘ him, and 1 like him ior thd sake 
of ola days; and I havea silly admiration bt hi 
looks and high rank. Besides, lam flattered beca 18 
finds it so hard to break away from me, and my gr 
and vanity keep crying out tor the coronet ‘ie et 
danple before my eyes. ‘Thatis just how I ‘feel, I 
shall tell him so plainly to-morrow. ‘To-day I shall be 
cool and civil, and act’as if be had not forgotten him- 
self so.’ iy bah 8 ; “Vk ta s - ws W OS 

This is the substance’ ‘6f Marjorieé’s reflections as sho 
mikes her toilet for going out. When it is finished 
she tries a final sedative, which previous experieube 


has seldom found to fail, © et 
Slie draws irom her neck awimple, Httle gold Lainie 
ortrait of 


wherein is enshrined a wondertu ty aha pet 
her betrothed, and, openiz.g ‘it, gazes into his pra 


she {ries to counteract its effect, by: another ofa very 
different order, but. bey e bust A 

“ However,’ she says, forcing # smile), Ivhave: no 
doubt. it was,all for the best. lndeed, I am gnite sure 
you acted rightly, and I think; on the whole; so have I, 
in the,end.”’ And he knows that, sbe means,**when I- 
engage myself to John Alton,” B: 

“Rightly or wrongly, I regret it mow, Majae+omy 
share of the right-doing or wrong-doing;’’ and he 
langhs. a reckless, uneasy: langh which does not sound 
like his.‘ Lt is your turn to coniess,”’ 

There is a great hunger in, the passion-lighted eyes 
which are eagerly scanning ber pretty, troubled face, 
and)a-thrill of mingled iear and pity sets hertrénbling 
from head to foot, : f Cas Heb 

_“ I haye nothing to.confess.' I am very. happy, now 
that it is all over between you and mew’ Why’ do you 
torment me? .Why can'tyyoudet me alone? I love 
John Alton dearly; he is the best and noblest man in 
the world, and‘he loves me a tiousand times more than 
I deserve.”’. And the girl's bosom heaves ominously. 

* And you care for nobody but him now ?'’ asked the 
earl, drawing a step» Nearer (het and lowering his 
voice tv a tone of imploring inquiry. 

* Nobody—nvt as you mean. How dare you asksuth 
a question? Why will you come here and! spoil my 
peace anil his, just when I) lave begun to be happy 
and—a little good?’ says Maja; withvan irrepressible 
burst-of tears; and she looks:up at/him with unfamiliar 
great eyes anda: strange, terrified expression in her 
white, sorrow-stricken tace. , 

There is, a tumult of conflicting emotions withi 


depths thera has risen a terrifying ghostof'a passion- 
ate love. yp ails } 

Sue is sure itis only a ghost; but it is ‘a’ misery to 
know that itis:there, inthe bosom she’ had meént to 
beapure shrine wherebn should burn {perpetually a 
heaven-fed flame of grateful, reverent love for the 
pood mian Who, with such brave fulth in hor better 
nuture, had chosen her for his wife. : 
Asishe stunds, motionless with bewilderment, Lord 
Castletom séizes her chill hand aud uiakes aviother ap- 
peal, though he is scarcely aware Wliat he is saying or 
doing just at that moment. ' 

** You love me. Maja. You have no right to marry 
another nian. You belong to me, and you can’t help 
yourself..: You must be my wis.” ; 

It seems'to the poor little maid as if her good angel 
and her bad are alternately prompting her through the 
feelings his words awaken. She cannot speak 
for wiew moments, but keeps nervously twisting her 
tiny hands, again withdrawn from his clasp; then there 
is another outburst. : CUE Shs 
'-“ You are nothing 'tome now. You were Dever any- 
thing tome since I found out your real nature—ever 
so ling ago.’ I don’t love you, I dou't even like you, 
Lam going to marry John Alton because I love him and 
respect him as I never did you—no, never, never!” 
And there falls a second shower of angry tears, while 
she presses her quivering lips together to keep down a 
sob. ; 

“Don’t lie!” sdys the earl, still unconscious of what 
he is about, and he speaks ‘in’an eagér hurry ot excite- 
ment. “Iam determined there shell be no more shilly- 
shallying, My mind is made up, and you have only to 
trust to me,”’” ‘ 

“J have told'you that I want to be let alone! Letme 
go, and never speak'so to me again, Lord Castleton {” 
Marjorie responds, struggling to tree her hand} which 
he has once more grasped. 

“Not fur a moment—I'll let you go when you tell me 
you will trust tome.” — : 

Marjorie’s temper is fairly roused, and her retort is 
very Sharp. ‘ 

«Trust to you. Lord Castleton 1” she says, with scorn- 
ful emphasis. “Trust to youl’ And there are ightning 
uleams in the dark eyes out of which sle is dashing her 
despised tears. 

Nobody bas ever said such a cruel thing to him in all 
th + course of his prospérons, beflattered lite.’ He grows 
quite pale, aud a yrave pain darkens his jace, which he 
presently hides in his hands, turning away irom the 
sinl, and leaning on the high piano by which they 
stand. ‘ 

The sting of her worda lies in his consciousness of 


smiling eyes; then, hissing it penitently, whispers, 
with a sudden, shower of bright tears raining over the 
miniature, “Iam sorry, dear John, and 1 love you—no. 
body but you—aud will be true to you as long as Lyiye.”’ 
After which Beater 3 penance she feels able to face 
her waiting friends with a tolerably brighttace. | —~ 

The sun shines ont gloriously. ‘Theré is a delictot 
spring freshness in the air. All the jashicnable world 
is Abroad beneath the clear, blue sky. ° naa 

Tiere js mettle in the horses levels, and the lage 
flies on at an exhilarating pace until it reaches Hy 
Park, and a new excitement is to be fond in watching 
the gay kaleidoscopic scene. Marjorie’ forgets to’ méa- 
sure out her smiles, and grows her happy rel ays. 
Her dark eyes gleam, her cheeks glow, while Lor 
Castleton and Lady Dorothea’ rejvice in a certain pride 
of proprietorship in his fresh Lrunette beauty, upon 
whom #0 many admiring jooks are lavished. leary 

“There haye been lovesick fools be/ore we, and will 
while the World wags,” thinks the young man, medit 
ting his desertion of Ernestine Lisle, his many 
sacrifices, even While a stanza of feverish t 
dinning itself on his'inward ear as le lvoks at the peet 
maid oppusite : ; 
“Aman Right give all earthly bl 
And all his hopes of heaven, for this: 
To waste his whole lif* in one kiss 
Upon her perfect Tips.” 


oe 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


tort 


Ww 


CHANGES. 


“How much otall this do you really mean? You wo- 
men are such hypocrites, that I shouldn't be surprised 
‘though nota word you hayo said comes from your\ 
heart,” Lord Castleton says, rather seofingly. bi 

“T mean it all, however, Lord Castleton. tg ia 4 
lordship has grown so accustomed to flattery that yc 
can’t believe an unpalatable truth, I can’t help it, 
Honesty is better than politeness, any day,’ r 
Marjorie Bruce, with an air of severe virtue, which 


himsef fickle, unfaithful, slamelessly unmindtul of 
duty, and-he is capable of better things. The good 
within him makes him writhe in an agony of remorse- 
ful shame. : . 
For a full minute Maja stands apart in wrathful si- 
leuce; then her heart gives a great throb’ of repentant 
tenderness) and sie steals up to him, and lays a timidly 


caressing hand on his arm, saying softly, with a sob in- | strikes him as being simply ill-tempe ae 
terrupting her words: “Oh, how sorry Tam! If you} They are in a little conservatory, joining Lady 
only knew how sorry Iam, you would forgive me, Lord calls the 


Dorothea’s painting room, or’ den, ‘as, sk 
whiodest-staed. uaintly imrnished apart ; ah 
Hee calla gees to try'cn ia Gusntley’ (anesy when 
ca’ ‘uway to try on a qui yo ery: 

@ milliner has just sent gh aa aja has seized. 
‘opportunity of speaking her mind to Lord ; 
who has been even more persistent in making loye to 
her, during the last couple of days, than on the pre- 


Castleton.’’ 
Her touch: of’ his coat-sleeve sends an electric thrill 
through his whole trame. He looks up and confronts 


bright tears are streaming, a8 she stands craving his 
ardon, : 
a I suppose you thought there couldn’t be any harm 
in speaking truth, Maja. “Only you wore rather hard on | viously recorded occasion. ates ee 
Wlien Maja. speaks her mind she pene 

with quite an Oriental contempt for accurac 
ment, and on the present occasion shé 
ustounded her companion by the sharpne 


Maja sees that she is forgiven, aud grows doubly peui- 


“Tam sorry,” she repeats; “very sorry.” 
“Tshouldn't mind a bit, if it wasn’t that I know I 


Ti 


Od SLO 


don’t deserve to be trusted. There’s where the sting | . He is iooking very pale, ax, a deep frown. ning 
lies, Maja.’ ' )21eh ' : his fod) Me Htah ay lepuitay on a qeeR nerds bed pil- 
«Tt isn’t true, and Ido like you; indeed I do, Lord | lar; and she is looking ve hee hp Step or two} 
Castleton; only not in the way you mean—becanse”—— | drawn from him, she awaits, with folded arms and a 
And here, as ill-luck will haye it, she breaks off, crim- | proudly raised head, his promise to speak no niore'te 
soning under his passiona' 0" 2, ind, with al} | her'of his attachment.” . ae eres eee 
the éloquence of a broken utterance; shd'has quite un-| “Don't you Bee tha yout posit rely insult me 
consciously conviuéed liim that her heurt belies her | you speak in this way?” she says, as he“keépe je 
words. pk f 24 ne) : 


ay silence, : 


a 
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MARJORIE BRUCE'S LOVERS. 


“Insult you by offering to make you my wife! I 
think you torget yourself a little, Miss Bruce,” the earl 
Tetorts, with a good deal. of haughty emphasis on the 
words ‘‘my wite.” 

“TI don’t care whether you think so or not. When 
you come to me, who am engaged to marry another 
man, and love him, and am very happy ’’—she stops to 
check a rising sob—“ and make love to me, and ask me 
to marry you, you are insulting me; and although you 
were the Prince of Wales, instead of the Earl of Castle- 
ton, and I was a poor little servant maid, it would not 
alter the case one bit,” cries Maja, with gradually 
raised voice; then, with a sudden loss of dignity, and 
bursting into girlish tears, she adds; “ Now, I have no 
more to say to you. Will you please to let me go 
away? On, how Ido wish you hal not come home!” 

With all the good will in the world the earl comes 
down froin his atilts. He mounts tiem so seldom that 
we need not wonder he finds them of little service. 

“ My dear little Maja," he says, “1 beg your pardon 
ten thousand times. You are quite right to feel as you 
do, and Lrespect you ever so much ior doing so, only 
you must listen to reason. An engagement is not like 


a e. It ought to be broken when those who 
have eit find that there is no reasonable chance of 
happiness if itis carried through.” — 


ohn Alton has not found that out yet, nor I either, 
mor yet Lisle—only you; and you know you 
would never fora moment have dreamed of marrying 
me if I had not, unluckily, happened to be—a little— 
pretty,” interrupts the girl through her tears; and he 
cannot help smiling, though, alraid of her wrath, he 
bites his lip hard. 

He is periectly sure of her, although he anticipates a 

‘ood deal of preliminary trouble. She bas risen pro- 
ously in his estimation ever since he has discovered 
that their courtship is likely to be a stormy one, owing 
to her scruples. There is something of that security 
in the good-humored tone in which he defends himself 
from her last accusation. 

“If you had not been a little—to be honest, since at 
present we have quite thrown off the fetters of polite- 
ness—inore than a little—very pretty—you would not 
have been yourself at all, Maja—Miss Bruce, I mean— 
so we need not argue that point, anyhow.” 

Though he keeps his lips sternly set, there is the ir- 

ressible old gleam of diversion in his blue eyes, 
which ars bent upon her with 4 look of deprecation. 

It is hard for him to be long serious ; and the greater 
haa been his depression of spirits, the more imperative 
is his revulsion to gayety, for the almost uninterrupted 

ood fortune which has attended him through life has 
a‘t him in unimpaired enjoyment of that most envi- 
able endowment, natural high spirits. 

Marjorie’s face does not respond to hia brightening 
look, but remains cross and troubled. 

“Jam not trifling in the least, and I am only a fool- 
ish girl, Ido won ler a man can care to talk nonsense 
when the happiness of other people's lives is at stake. 
Suppose somebody overheard you speak as you have 
been doing to me: suppose Lady Castleton or evn 
Lady Dorothea should come in and discover me with 
such eyes’’—she impatiently brushes away a tear 
which has been exciting his admiration as it clung like 
‘a glistening dewdrop to her sweeping, curled eyelash— 
“what should I do? what could I say? They would 
think me the most deceitful, plotting, ungrateful girl 
aliv ”* 


e 

“Not when I had explained everything, which I 
should instantly do. I don’t care how soon they know 
that I want to marry you. Ah! Maja,Iam not trifling. 
Be kind to me: tell me that I may arrange matters so 
as to get you for my very own. Itis not too late; yet 
it will be soon, if you go on being so obstinate.” 

Marjorie heaves a long sigh of weariness, and uplifts 
really earnest eyes to his, which are eagerly bent on 
her face. 

“TI am engaged to John Alton, and Ilove him, and 
wish to marry him. Can’t you believe me when I tell 
you so gravely? Look, thereis my hand on it.” Ant 
she extends astern little hand, which he declines to 
notice. | 

“You are an unforgiving, hard-hearted girl,”’ says 
the gentleman, angry at last. ‘Indeed, I don’t believe 
you have a bit of heart,’ he adds, with wrathful in- 
consistency of statement. 

“JT have, though, but not for you, Lord Castleton,’ 
is Miss Bruce’s equilly rude retort. Then she makes a 
fierce little bow, and eee off without so much as 
srowing him one backw: glance ; nor does she reap- 
pear while he is in the house, though, in hope of her 
relenting, he hangs about until even Lady Dorothea 
grows a little weary of him; and her patience is not 
easily exhausted. 

Her latyship announces that Marjorie has a bad head- 
ache, and they drive out alone, finding each other but 
dull company. When the young lady is safely deposit- 
ed at the hall-door, her brother excuses himself and 

“drives off to his club, where he lounges away a few un- 
“happy, meditative hours, the result of which is a des- 
‘perate and hitherto undreamed-of resolution, 

‘Marjorie is timid, overawed by the dread of his fami- 
ly’s censure, unwilling to pain this highly worthy be- 
trothed of hers by giving him his conge. He will give 
up all hope of getting her to take the initiative, and 
frankly tell the poor fellow himself how matters stand. 
He will inform him of his own honorable intentions, 
and his belief that Marjorie would with gratitude ac- 
cept her freedom if he, Mr. John Alton, would gener- 
ously offer to. break their hurriedly formed engage- 


men 
“Tt is a deal to ask, of course; but then I should do 
all I could to show my sense of obligation—lend him 
money to work another farm—make him factor when I 
aw m yi ee Sees anything of that sort; and a 
‘pensible fellow with his hands full of work does not 
Dreak his heart for the loss of asweetheart. Besides, 
what man in his position could expect a girl to marry 
Tdan When it ig in her power to marry me?" 


Such are the earl’s views of the matter before dinner. 
After it, and a prolonged jolly sitting over his wine in 
company with a few Bohemian-spirited chums, he is 
even more determined to secure the little beauty, at 
whatever cost of social prestige or pecuniary sacrifice. 

Before he goes to bed he has dashed off and dis- 
patched by pust a very frank statement of the case to 
et Alton, Esq., Torwood Downs, by D——, Scot- 

and. 

He has a headache next morning. It rains, and his 
spirits are depressed. He is by no means sure that he 
does not regret having acted with such unwonted de- 
cision ; but the letter has gone beyond recall, and he 
feels bound to await an answer and shape his future 
course by it. He is haunted by thoughts of his be- 
trothed, who is expected in London within a day or 
two, and to whom he owes a most painiul and humili- 
ating confession of this final desertion of her. So un- 
happy is he that he cannot face the fair cause of all 
this troubled cogitation, and an affectionate scrawl in- 
forms Lady Dorothea that engagements out of town 
will prevent his coming to the house that day. 

And so itcomes about that the feeble old letter-carrier 
of the Torwood district delivers at the Downs an aris- 
tocratic-looking missive such as rarely finds its way to 
the quiet folks there. 

“Twa pran’ Lunnon letters the day, Maister John!” 
he proclaims, with an air of consequence, as that gen- 
tleman comes forward to the hall-door, where he is 
holding @ leisurely colloguy with Nancy; and Mr. 
John’s dark face lights up as he takes them and goes 
off to devour them in solitude, a slightly disappointed 
look following his discovery that only one letter is 
from Marjorie. 

With a mere glance at the crested envelope addressed 
in Lord Castleton’s unknown handwriting, he proceeds 
to open that which bears Miss Bruce’s undecipherably 
pretty monogram, designed by no less distinguished 
an artist than Lady Dorothea. 

Until he knows that his darling is well and happy he 
has no curiosity about anything else. 

And she is well—as well as he could wish; but 
BaD TY --Ho. She is restless; she misses him,the dear 
old iolk, her country rides and walks, their long con- 
fabs—all that slie has learned to prize so fondly during 
the last peaceful month. 

Shethinks she is homesick, and is determined to 
make her visit a short one. She gives him rather a 
vague sketch of the mannerin which her days pass, 
sends a pretty, loving message to his father, and is for- 
ever and ever,her dear old John’s “ loving Maja.” 

And then thereis a posteript; ‘‘ Lord Castleton has 
come home, I don't think I mentioned that last time I 
wrote to you. Heisstaying athis club, but he often 
calls here. I daresay the D—— paper willa ready have 
informed you of his arrival irom Paris. When hecomes 
the amateur nurse sometimes finds an opportunity to 
slip sway and write her love-letters; so you see, he is 
unconsciously useful to her and somebody else. Good. 
bye, and God bless the best man in all this world, prays 
his own Maja.’”’ 

Jobn Alton’s face grows very grave as he reads this 
PoRtcri bl, and his hand ig several times passed over 

is forehead, as if to clear away some painful thought 
which oppresses. his brain, ' 

Yet he has no fault to find with the writer, for even 
while he sighs he kisses her big scrawling signature: 
and when, after a second meditative perusal, he lays 
pe letter down, he murmurs a tender ‘‘God bless 

er |” 

Only he cannot help wishing she did not feel restless, 
and that he could convince himself of that posteript 
being aperfectly unstudied one—such as her little 
land was wont to dash off. 

As he breaks the seal of his lordship’s letter, a stern 
look settles on his face. Why should he write to him? 
He wants none of his patronage, his compliments, his 
condescending friendliness, which have made him such 
aiavorite among his tenantry. Whatever he has to 
communicate might surely be done through the factor 
of his estates, with whom alone John Alton has been 
accustomed to deal. 

Thus thinking, he has absently read a few lines 
without comprehending their purport. Marjorie’s 
name presently occurs, startling him into attention, 
anda very few minutes suflice to acquaint him with 
his lordship’s surmises, and promiscs and requests, 
and to stir up within his bosom the fiercest. conflict of 

assionsit hasever known in all his thirty years of 

ife. 

The young man is alonein his little library, a plainly 
furnished, book-filled apartment to the front of tie 
house, On the other side of the narrow hall is the par- 
lor, where at this hour his father is accustomed to sit 
looking over the newspaper which the letter-carrier 
brings out from D——, Fearing lest the old man should 
seok him, he softly locks the library door; then, throw- 
ing himself wearily into a chair, buries his face in his 
hands and determinedly thinks it all out. , 

By-and-by there is a knock at his door, but he takes 
no notice of it, and the applicant for admission, a 
young subordinate of Nancy's, withiraws without an- 
other attempt to deliver the message old Mr. Alton has 
intrusted to her. 

“Mr. John is among his books, an’ I thocht ye would 
na wish him disturbed, sir,” she informs her master; 
and telling her that he is in no particular hurry to see 
him, the old man sends her away and goes on with his 
reading, which, strange to say, is an account of the to- 
tal loss of the Atlantic steamerin which the nephew of 
whom I have spoken had sailed from New York. 

There are mingled feelings in the old man’s heart, and 
his thin face is full of niost unwonted excitement. He 
is not sorry to have a little time to compose his 
thoughts. 

For if, as is reported, only afew of the crew is saved, 
John Alton, junior, is worth not less than sixty thou- 
sand pounds, The last letter in which his cousin in- 


timated his departure by this vessel, intimated also 


ee 


that, in grateful acknowledgment of John’s previous 
generosity toward him, he had appointed him his sole 
legatee, and had no intention of alteriny.this arrange- 
ment unless in the event ot his own marriage. 

And Will had settled it all in a business-like manner. 
He had sold his Chicago Deby rtd and got his money 
safely invested in England. A lawyer recommended by 
the Altons had managed his affairs, and was prepared 
to give an account of every shilling. John had only to 
prove the death and claim his rights of succession. 

Old Mr. Alton wished the poor lad safe, and he also 
wished his own son rich. If Will! must be drowned, it 
was surely well that his money should come to one so 
evrtain to spend it with wise generosity, ‘so deserving 
of a higher place on the social ladder. 

If Will should prove not to be drowned, he trusted 
he could give him an honest welcome home, in spite of 
that tempting sixty thousand pounds. He trusted so, 
but that was not enougli—he must make sure of it; and 
the feeble old man shut himself into his own room, and 
there, taking out a Bible dear dead hands had worn, 
and patient, pure eyes had mused over, quieted his heart 
therewith, and by-and-by crept down-stairs, prepared 
to reflect upon others the light which his own soul 
had attained. 

“Does my lad care nothing for money? Is he fair be- 
yond the reach o’ temptation ?’”” 

So speaks he in a tender tone when, an hour after, the 
two men sit together speaking over this startling news; 
and his son, who has been shading his eyes with his 
hand, looks up and shakes his head mournfully. 

“Beyond the reach of temptation,” and he newly 
come out of a struggle so terrible thathis face was 
blanched and his strong limbs were aching! The old 
eyes must indeed be grown dim, since his looks had not 
betrayed him, and it would be cruel to force upon 
them a premature revelation of the circumstances 
which made the loss or gain of money a matter of com- 
parative indifference. 

He had made up his mind tolet his darling go. She 
should be a countess, since he doubted not that in her 
inmost heart she loved this man who was willing to 
make her one. She should have all the sunshine of his 
life offered up a sacrifice on the altarof her happiness, 
and her tender little heart should be spared the pain 
of knowing how anguished had been his resolution to 
set her free: to go on living year after year without 
the daily sweet communion, upon the mere foretaste of 
which he had lived in paradise during these last tew 
weeks, 

Old Mr. Alton was not, after all, unobservant of the 
change in his son’s looks; but, attributing it to grief 
at the loss of his cousin, it did not surprisehim. “It 
was but like John,” thought he, “ to forget everything 
but the sadness ofthis early death amidst circum- 


stances soappalling.”’ 
When, after sitting long silent, the young man suié- 
denly asked his father whether hehad any objections to 


his running up to London for @ couple of days, he 
was answered by an emphatic negative. ; 

“You want to find outall about the wreck, you mean,”’ 
Mr. Alton added, and almost for the first time in his 
life John gave an answer which was not altogether 
honest. 

“Yes, father, the owners are the proper people ta 
apply to, and I want to go to their officeand learn all I 
ean.” 

“Then you would go and see Marjorie, too, and sure 
am I the very sight o’ her bonny face would cheer ye, 
lad,” the old man went on, pleased with this prospect 
of the two young folks meeting. : 

“ Yes,I would go and see her,” he agreed, with a 
strange lack of enthusiasm in his voice which had 
grown suddenly husky. 

Seeing his father look anxiously at him, he managed 
to recover his usnal tone, and tell to discussing with 
him the necessary arrangements for this unexpected 
journey. 

Early the following morning he set out for the great 
yom without giving any one a hint of his real errand 
thither. 


a 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A BROKEN ENGAGEMENT. 


“WHat is become of Lord Castleton? You have 
pares let him go away without seeing mo, Ernestine, 
love?” . 

« Yes, Aunt Vesey, you must excuse him; he has 
gone.” 

‘“ Why?” says Mrs. Vesey, looking decidedly angry; 
and her companion, Miss Marchmont, who is busy 
counting the stitches in a — of tapestry-work which 
the former lady has handed over to her for rectification, 
loses her count, and begins to tremble nervously, con- 
scious of trouble in the atmosphere, and aware that on 
her devoted head part of the storm will assuredly light. 

“| su ewe because he was obliged,” answers Mise 
Lisle, coldly. 

“When is he coming back again, my dear?’ ques- 
tions Mrs. Vesey, staring at her niece. 

“Thave not the least idea,’’ that young lady replies, 
yet more coldly ; andit is Mrs. Vesey’s turn to he 
trightened now. 

or not only is the heiress’s manner unaccountably 
altered, but her face is very white and full of a grave 
pain, and ere she seats herself at her little work-table, 
in the embrasure of the bow-window near which the 
two ladies are sewing, she gives her aunt a meaning 
esse, which warns her to ask Do more questions at 
present, 

They had taken up their quartersin Mrs. Vesey’s 
London house ouly the night before. A note from Misa 
Lisle has apprised Lord Castketon of their arrival, and 
his brougham has brought him to the door early in the 
forenoon. The engaged couple have been alone 
together for the last hour, and now the bride to ke 
comes in, looking like her own ghost, and announcer 
his departure in this startlingly brusque tashion, 
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A lovers’ quarrel, perhaps: but then they were | Castleton has found out that he can’t be happy without | which will you have, Lord Castleton?’ she says, going 


searcely lovers, and not at all given to quarreling. A 
breaking-off of their engagement ; but that was simply 
impossible, now that all the marriage arrangements 


were made and everybody was aware of them. 


her, why shouldn't he please himself?’ 

«And he told you that?” ¢ 

“Oh no, I guessed how the case stood, and told him, 
and he did not seek to deny it. Then we gave each 


And there sits that stupid Miss Murchmont, so intent | other back our engagement-rings, and agreed to be 


upon counting her tiresome stitches that she cannot | friends in spite of all this, and said good-bye. 


Voila 


catch her eye, and thus silently give her a hint to | tout,” ends Miss Lisle, with a sad little laugh and a 
to be off und allow her to get to the bottom of this | quickly smothered sigh. 


mystery. 


“ For Heaven's sake say nothing to anybody else in | 


“I don’t quite see your mistake, Mra. Vesey, but [ll the meantime. Perhaps you may make it up yet, my 
go over it all again. I think thereis a stitch toomany , love,’ Mrs. Vesey entreats, as she sees her niece about 


somewhere among the greens,’’ the companion timidly 
observes; after there has been an uncomfortable 
silence; aud looking up as she sneaks she receives her 
Signal of dismission, and presently slips out of the 
ro m, 

Then Mrs. Vesey gocs up to her niece’s chair and 
earessingly puts her hand upon her shoulder, ne 
hard into the pale, rather stern face, which is raisec 
towards her as its owner drops her work and prepares 
tobetortured.  . 

What does it matter to her that the spring sunshine 
ig rejoicing the earth? It is winter, cruel, barren, 

less winter in her heart, for she has lost her 

@early loved betrothed, and life has no more 
meaning, 
Yet tuer sits, ina graceful, lady-like attitude, 
Seoomingly sped by the exquisite lace curtains of 
the window king out upon Hyde Park—a miracle 
of mauve silk and suftly falling tulle ruffles—and any- 
body who may be ushered into the drawing-room will 
find her at her proper post. 

“Sell me all about it, there's my dear child!’ And 

rs. Vesey’s voice takes that coaxing tone which, some- 
how or other, always makes Miss Lisle feel determined- 
ly uncom municative. 

Smiling faintly, she holds up her left hand, “See, 
Aunt Vesey, Ihave lost aring. Can you guess what that 
portends ?’’ she says, with wonderful sel!-control ; and 
Mra. Vesey sinks down in the nearest chair and very 
Rearly groans aloud. 

The beautiful diamond ring Lord Castleton had 
given her long ago is gone, and language fails to con- 
vey the terror of the poor lady’s soul. 

‘- Jilted !’’ she gasps, laying hold of the first word 
which occurs to her ; instead of choosing trom a polite 
repertory, as is her wont when dealing with the 
troubles of people of position. 

6 siuiles again yet more faintly. ‘‘ No, not 
exactly—not at all, I dare say. I saw that 
Lord Castieton did not want to marry me, and I broke 
offour engagement. It would have been better tor 
both of us that I had done so long ago. We parted 
quite good friends:'and thatis all I have to tell at 
present.’’ And she draws along sigh of relief at having 
got a painful duty over. 

“Oh; my child, this is sheer madness! He must be 
brought back. ‘The trousseau, the settlements, the 
facing-up ot the curious, gossiping world—think of it 
alli’ poor Mrs." Vesey. goes on, guthering her breath 
and turning imploring, wide-opened eyes on the young 


* 

“TI shall wear out the trousseau, if I live long enough, 
Aunt Vesey. Hopeless old maids like me don t need to 
care about fashions altering. lithe lawyers are paid 
for their trouble they won’t complain. As for the 
world, one need not jace it very often until one feels 
inclined.” 

“But, my darling, I have been looking forward so 
eagerly to your marriage; and the winter has been so 
intolerably dull, and I was so thankful to be safe inmy 
Own town house again, and imagined this season would 
be so delightful. I don’t think you realize what an 
aw'nl blow this is to me.” 

Mrs. Vesey’s tears are streaming; and; fearful lest 
anybody should see her in this plight, Miss Lisle pre- 
viils upon her to dry her eyes and retire to her dress- 
ing room, where she promises to stay beside her until 
she ieels more compused. 

There the colloquy is presently resumed, a liberal 
drenching with eau-de-cologne going on at intervals, 
Finding Miss Lisle immovably fixed in her resolution, 
her aunt by-and-by gives up entreaty and takes to mere 
Jamentation. 

What cun one Go with a woman of twenty-six, self- 
willed to an extreme, and of independent resources, 
gently inflexible, too, so that ono is shamed into speak- 
ing without luss of temper ? 

“IT do believe it will end by his running off with that 
designing minx, Marjorie Bruce; running off with her 
and marrying her, very likely, for there is no limit to 
some young men’s infatuation,’ the elder lady says, 
sighing lugubriously. , 

“Why should he run off with ber? There are 
churches enough in London. He could marry her 
pan ow I suppose,” answers the younger, forcing a 
smile. 

‘Ah!’ proceeds Mrs. Vesey, without noticing this 
query, “ you must remember now how I warned you, 
Ernestine. Nobody can say J neglected my duty. If 
Lady Castleton's conscience were as clear as mine, it 
would be well for her now.” 

“Why, what has Lady Castleton done? Everybody 
understood that the fa was going to be married to 
that farmer you heard of.” 

“TI feel pretty sure, however, that she is not going to 
be married to bim at all,” interrupts Mrs. Vesey, 
with a good deal of heat; and ‘t is then that Miss Lisle 
administers the coup-de-grace to her poser aunt’s last 

. ing hope.  ~ 

“You are ts well to know at once, Aunt Vesey, that 
Lord Castleton means to ee her. 
this, and quite willing it shouid be so.” 

‘It there was madness in the family, I should say 
you were mad.”’ cries Mra. Vesey, sinking back in her 


chair and «1 & her hands. 
“Not at all,’ mites Miss Lisle. “I think the chief 
thing people should marry for is happiness. If Lord 


| 


I am prepared for | 


to leave the room. 

“Certainly not, Aunt Vesey. I must have time to 
consider the least ugly way of enlightening the world. 
Only don’t for a moment think everything is not ended 
between Lord Castleton and nie.” ; 

“How cool she seems! And yet I thought her really 
fond of him. Ah, what.a different heart 1 had when I 
was a girl!’’ is her aunt's reflection as she closes the 
door behind her. If she could see her jn her own 
room a little later, she would discover how much pas- 
sionate feeling underlay this surface composure. 

And so, after all, Lord Castleton was spared the pain 
of telling his betrothed that he had at last, and without 
any previous consultation with her, taken advantaye of 
her generous willingness to be thrown overboard, so as 
to make room for a more favored riyal. 

About that too hasty letter to John Alton, he decided 
that it was best to say nothing. A confession would 
be but a new insult ; and, besides, it was much easier 
to hold his tongue. 

Indeed, no one could have accused him of loquacity 
during that hour’s interview with his cousin. He said 
very little, sighed a great many times, acquiesced with 
sad humility in the lady’s views, and looked very 
handsome and lovable as, with a mist in his blue eyes 
and a huskiness in his pleasant voice, he took her chill 
little hand in his, and usked her pardon and thanked 
her for her goodness. 

As he stood by her side, towering over her, the pale, 
plain little lady looked up with grave, brown eyes, and 
jurtively took his portrait for her solace in the dreary, 
old maid’s life to which she was looking forward. 

In the gallery of her memory she had many varying 
portraits of this changeiul beloved face, but none, she 
thought, so precious as this. 

“When he has little children of his own, I think he 
will teach them tolove me, and I know Ishall love them 
for his sake, and watch over them while I live, and 
leave them my poor money when I die. Their mother 
will not hinder me from seeing them very oiten, because 
she will want them to have <his fortune; so, after all, 
it will not have been quite useless to me.”’ 

So thought Miss Lisle, as, letting her hand rest 
within his a few moments, she made a brave little 
speech of farewell: and then thinking her just a shade 
toomuch ofa philosopher, he went away; and dreading 
lest she should break down before she had leisure to 
do so in undisturbed. solitude, she hurried to Mrs. 
Vesey, in whose selfish woe she found the tonic she 
required, 

When Lady Castleton and Lady Dorothea, in utiexz 
ignorance of anything being amiss, called, a few hours 
later, they found Mrs. Vesey invisible, from a head- 
ache and the over-fatigue of traveling; but Miss Lisle 
received them with quiet, friendly grace, skillfully 
evaded questions she could not answer directly, piloted 
the conversation through many difficulties, and succeed- 
ed in sending them away blissfully unconscious of any 
cause for chagrin, 

Having summoned up resolution for an explanation,’ 
Lord Castleton drives to his. mother’s, arriving shortly 
after the two ladies had gone off to Mrs. Vesey’s. 

He draws a sigh of relief, and Dis gloomy brow light- 
ens, as the hall porter informs him that both their 
ladyships have driven out. 

* And so there is nobody at home?" he observes, re- 
flectively, stroking his mustache. 

** Nobody but Miss Bruce, my lord,”’ the man says, 
rather dubiously; for whether this damsel is somebody 


| to a table and getting ‘ready the writing materials he 
will require; and, in spite of herself, she blushes again 
as he replies, with his eyes on her sweet tace, ‘‘ Give 
me yours, Maja. We’re iriends olice more, aren t we ?”’ 

“Yes, if your lordship pleases,” she says, meekly 
casting down her eyes, after bestowing upon lim a mo- 
mentary glance of contrition for the impertinence of 
which he had been guilty in their last interview. 

He magnanimously forgives her, and teels more in 
love than ever. 
| “Ican't for the life of me help calling you Maja. You 
don’t mind it much, do you?” he presently observes. 
seating himself to write, and looking up at her as she 
lingers a moment by his side, demurely waiting to see 
that he has all he wants. 

‘“*No, [don’t mind it at all. We have known each 
other so long; and besides, it is not worth while mak- 
ing any: change now, Lord Castleton.” 

There is a somewhat pathetic lo.k in her eyes, and 
she ends with a sigh. Lord Castleton, busy mending a 
quill which needs no mending, understands what that 
now means, and bites his lips to hide a smile. 

Shall he tell her of that letter to her poor betrothed, 
and get the storm over at once? (He is quite 
for astorm, which, however, will end in a sinking into 
his arms.) Or shall he wait till he receives an answer 
to his letter? He decides to let well alone, and be hap- 
py in this quiet sunny room, where pretty Maja is 
hovering about him with her kind little attentions, 
delighting him with her shyly penitent demeanor. 

She begins to perceive that the writing of his nute is 
not,the only business which has brought him hither, 
and thinks that she has already made sufficient show 
of friendliness. 

“Now I am going away,if youare all right, Lord 

lady eet 


Castleton,’’ she remarks. “1 shall see that her 
gets your note.” 

The young man hastly lifts his close-cropped fair 
head, and looks comically alarmed. 

“ But Lam not all right; 1 am all wrong, on the con- 
trary. See, 1 have not iound a pen yet. Iam making 
one, however, and you niust stay to see it lannched.” 

“And make its trial-trip on the paper,” adds Mar- 
jorie, smiling, and crawing a‘siep closer to him. 

She thinks that, aiter all, he is liker his old self to- 
day—lappier, less extravagantly demonstrative of ad- 
imiration; and so long as he reirains trom making love 
to her there can be no harm in her being civil: surely 
she was rude and disagreeable enough Jast tine she was 
in his company. a) 

“IT think I must keep that pen as a remembrance of 
you, Lord Castleton. You are taking such infinite pains 
with it, and handling yonr penknife in such a bungling, 
aristocratic way, that it seems ashame to treat it as a 
mere ordinary pen,’’ Marjorie observes, laughing her 
pretty low laugh, and locking half roguish and half 
surrowtul, 

“Do sit down and wait for it, then, Maja," he says, 
entreatinyly, rising and placing a chair for her in pret- 
ty close proximity to his own; and she does not de- 
cline to accept. it. 

“Iam glid I have seen you to-day, because I am 
going away on Friday, you know,” she remarks, with 
gentle gravity; but she is not allowed to proceed with- 
out an impatient interruption. 

“I don't know anything oi the sort. You never told 
me—nobody told me; yet I care more for your goings 
and comings than do all the rest of the world put to- 
gether. You know that.” 

Marjorie really wauts to stop this sort of thi 
honestly regretting her weak soit-heartedncss, 8 
erts herself to do so. 

“Now, Lord Castleton,” she says, looking very re- 
proach.ul, ‘if you mean to speak so, 1 shall ran 
away: if youmean to be sensible, I shall stay beside 

| you a8 long as you want me.” 

““Well, I mean to be sensible—as sensible as—as the 
| most wearisome old fogy you can think of. Only stey 
| and talk fo me, Maja; pleads the young gentleman, 

looking alarmed; and he determines to reserve his 


and, 
ex- 


or nobody is a matter of perplexing uncertainty to the | loveanaking far a more propitious occasion. 


seryants of the town establishment. 

It is then that the earl decides to comein and writea 
note to be given to Lady Castleton on her return; and 
bidding his brougham await him, he bounds up the 
staircase in a wonderful hurry, afraid, in truth, that 
Miss Bruce may beat aretreat ere he has time to reach 
the sniall drawing-room where he expects to find her, 

He presently finds that she has not run away. 
She rises and greets him with a sweet little blush and 
shyly extended hand, as, making his proposed note- 
writing an excuse for his appearance on the scene, he 
comes up to her. 

She has not seen him since their quarrel in the con- 
servatory two days be.ore, and she is glad to have an 
opportunity of correcting the unfavorable impression 
her shocking imrpudence must have created. Quite 
unaware oj his subsequent course of action, she has her 
own plans jurmed. 

In a iew days more she is going home. A letter an- 
nouncing this intention has that morning been de- 
spitched to rejoice the hearts of her dear rustics at 
Torw od, Itis very likely that, except in the presence 
of others, she will not see Lord Castleton again. Miss 
Lisle has come to town, and, willing or unwilling, he 
will have to march up 'o the ajtar with her in a very 
few weeks more. Marjorie’s heart is to-day full of re- 
lenting tenderness for the foolish, handsome young 
aristocrat who is so fond of her. ; 

She will be kind to him for this last time, After all, 
he has never meant badly pa her. On the contrary, he 
has done her the honor of pleading for her band quite 
as if she had belonged to ms own rank, instead of being 
ahumble little nobody. If he has not treated Miss 
Lisle well, it is because he has been drawn into that 
unlucky engagement, and no doubt he will make 
amends for it all by being the kindest of husbands. 

“Thisis Lady Dakithese derek, and that is mine; 
: AG OF x 
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They discourse pleasantly enough of old times; of 
the D: neighborhood; of many harmless subjects, 
and pass halfan hour very comfortably, the note being 
written by snatches in the intervals of conversation. 

In the pleasure of looking at her, of hearing her fresh 
young voice uttering her simple jests and repartees, 
he forgets his inevitable confession; the difficulties his 
relatives will probably seck to put in the way of such 
a mesalliance as he is contemplating; the likelihood 
that John Alton may refuse to cede his claim to 
Marjorie’s hand; the terrific sacrifice Which awaits 
vy even supposing hecarrics his point and marries 

er. 

He steps into his brougham with a bright face. Yet, 
alas! by the time he steps out of it, f an hour 
later, he is sunk in a very bad fit of the blues. 

“1 like him, after all, poor fellow. Iam sorry I was 
so ill-tempered the other day. I shall keep the quill 
for my grand lover's sake, and think kindly of him now 
and then,’’ whispers Marjorie to herself, as she tidies 
the pretty desk through which he has been rummag- 
ing with restless hands; and, a queer little smile hover- 
ing about her face, she touches the quill very lightly 
with the same pretty lips which are wont to be lov- 
ingly pressed tu John Alton’s miniature every time she 
takes a secret look into his kind, true face. ~ 


CHAPTER XVI, 
THE VERY END. 


_, . Don’rcry, my dear little Maja. I npderstand how 
it has all come about, and I don't blame you or him 
one bit. By-and-by I'll forget all the pain”—his 
honest voice falters, then hurries on eagerly—“ and the 
quite happy in my quiet way. You know until a little 
while ago I never expected to have you tor ny wite." — 


” 
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' Thus speaks John Alton, wheé: round from tho 
win low at wich be has, been standing, and his eyes 
rest. with patnetic tenderness om Marjorie Bruce's 
eracetal figure. iy , 

Tue two are alone in the small drawing-room of Lady 


Custleton’s town house. The girl has flung herself on | 
‘ thing, such as she has never betore attempted; whlked ( 
boldly into the great drawing-room and carried off Lord | 
Castleton from under the, eyes of a little group mete { 
anc a} 


a couch in an attitule of sorrow-stricken ; 
andi, burying, her tacein its pillows,is sobbing as if her 
heart would break. Pie 

Sie makes no answer to this speech, and presently 
he addresses her again. « 

“You must not be so sorry for me, dear, for indeed 
‘jl not be unaappy, but quite the reverse, so long as I 
know you are happy. , Tuereis nobody will feel such 
prije in your high position and, such confidence in 
your. doing your duty init; and time is such a 
wonderful consoler, tuat I suppos some day or other 
T’l) look back on this present trial aud wonder how 
it seemed go harl to go through just at the time.” 
And he bravely tries to. laugh, by way of covering the 
huskinegs,of his tone. 

He has seated. himself by the half-reclining, figure 
and drawn a passive, chill little hand away from the 

wiedface. He lvoks at itlovingly as it lies within 
his big brown palm, and uttersa quaint fancy which 

Strikes him. ft 
“ Suey, ” he says. anxious to get her to compos? 
herself, willing to speak on any subject, that wil 
_ not excite her, * that littie handof yours, cradled in this 
. grewe ugly paw, ma.es me think of a dainty sweet snow- 
rop vented in the newly dug-up brown earth—it takes 
me back to Tam and the Downs.” : 

_ This little jest only draws. another sob from the re- 
gion of the gorgeous downy pillows in which Marjorie’s 
-gracetul dark head, nestles ; and the youny man sighs, 
end attempts wnother line of tactics. 

“You wi.l doone little thing to please me, Maja, 

wont you? You know I would doagreat many big 
ones to please you.’”’ 

. “Uli+de, anything you bid me—anything in the 
world,” responds Maja's voice, ina sad whisper, anti 
the s2xow-drop of a han | clasps his firmly. , 

..“ Well, then, I bid yousit up and look at me. You 
aren’t alraid.of me, you know. It can't be that you are 
90 silly as-al] that.” 

» “No, I'm not afraid of you or anybody else: it isn’t 
that.” Anlwitia sort of childlike obedience which 
the young man finds inexpressibly touching, the poor 
beauty sits up an raises Ler eyes to his face. 

Her cheeks are flushed, her soft, dark-brown hair 
fails, @ little disordered, round her Jando throat. She 
has not yet cried enouysh to redden her eyes, ant thers 
is a soit liquid depta in them which John Alton thinks 

¢ he has never seen before. 


“What is it, taen, Maja? Isit only that you are 80 | pore i by 


sorry fur me?” he questions, noticing that her eye- 
lashes are wet once more. 

“Oh, John, how suould I dare to be sorry for you?” 
is her strange reply, over wich ho is le‘t to meditate, 
for us-she speaks she rises, and, giving him a parting 
look which ia full of heartfelt humility, she leaves the 
room, beyying him to awatt her return. 

lt is a damp, depressing a:ternoon, A chill mist 
suirou.s the outer world. Raindrops chase each other 
down t.e window-panes, an 1 Joun Aiton, as; he stands 
at the old post gazing out on to unfamiliar prospsct, 
thinks sadly that even thus dull and colorless wil be 
the afternvon of bis li-e. 

e draws near tie hearth, and, throwing himselt 
wesrily into a chair, shades his aching eyes with his 
hand, and falls into a dreary, musing fit, his face re- 
solving into stern lines of pain. 

Ha was only arrived in Londo late the preceding 
nisht. His morning has been . evoted to the shipping- 
office, where he has had t ie newspaper accounts of. the 
loss of the vessel fully authenticated, anil has learned 
from the evidence of the survivors taat bis ill-fated 
cousin was among those who had perished ey the 
ewaiuping of an overcrowdel boat just atter if had been 

_ lowered trom the sinking ship. 

He isarich man now. He is free to gratify the tastes 
whieh for years he has felt bound to repress. Afuture 
of indepen ien-e antl leisure lies before him, and lo! 
he turns away from his good-‘ortune with shuddering 
‘aversion, avi praysit to begone and give him back thu 
kindly cousin aut friend, the mere grasp of whose 
laand would com:ort, even in an hour like this, when 
his heart writhes under the anticipation of parting for- 
ever trom the womau who has become to him the very 
sunlight of existence. 

He nas unflinchingly gone through part of the bitter 
tusk he padassizned himself. The crucial trial is over, 
Got be tuunkel! and he has not forieited that dearly 

rise. possession, his own self-respect. 

Neither has his darling behaved unworthily, al- 
Ahoush 8.6 bas nut said one word jagainst his resignin,z 
lier to this noble rival. 

Of what avail woul.l the most eloquent speech have 
been? The poor child had tried hard to be taith{ul, he 
doubtel not, only the old love had been too strong tor 
tus new. and she had seen the uselessness of struggling 
against the dictates ot her heart. 

Wuen he toll her sie was free she has but gazed up 
into his tuos if with a new recognition ; then ner eyes 
have overtiowed ; and. too much agitated to speak, she 
has flung herself down amidst the pillows of tue couch, 
and let silence be her only assent tu bis p.ans for her 
future. 

Wuen she comes back, he will, bid her a hurried fare- 
well ; tien he will seek an interview with the earl, who 
happens to be in the house, and avolemniy give into his 
hands the precious treasurs 1t costs him such suffering 

resign (After that he will go home to fight out his 

minward battle as best he can ; to cheer his fond oll 

under the disappointment of Marjorie’s loss; to 

mp their little world, and persistently strive for its 

@xcul pation of ths embryo countess whom le have 
irrevocably 


been 7] bound to ; his 
leoking upen 


Lord Castleton, as, thus addressed, he rises, saying, 
“ Certainly, Miss Bruce,’ and doing his best to look is 
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Ho has his work planned for a long time, he thinks, 1 word of reproach for me—for you. Do not fora moment | 


with a ruetul aitempt to smile and banish the look of ; think that se would interfere with your wishes.’ 


pain which his face has assumed. The’ poor child's | 
tender heart must not be tortured with useless comis- | light with an admirin 


eration of his woes. 


Her face has lost its angry look, and grown auddénly 
wonder akin to worship: Her 


voice thrills; her eyes fill, and he knows that @ uritical 


Meanwhile, Marjorie Bruce has done a very startling | moment ot his li.e has come. 


assembled—Lady Castleton; Lady Dorothea, 
couple of stately Gowagers, who are making a call. | 


In the mood which then possessed her, I believe she 


would have walked into a den of lions without the | 
slightest hesitation, had the gentleman she sought | 
chanced to be In such an- Minfikety and uncomfortable | 
location, : 

“Will you be good enough to let me speak with -you 
alone for a very few minutes, Lord Castleton ?”’ ‘ 

This is the bomb-shell which breaks the tedium of a 
very dull, soporific afternoon, and makes everybody 
curious to know what on éarth the pretty plebéian 
means by her audacity. 


— 

It is not merely the words of her speech that. are 
audacious ; itis the tone of restrained passion, the ac- 
companying gance of something very likecontemptu- 
ous command. . 

She goes straight up to the earl and speaks with em- 
phatic distinctness, so thatin the pause which follows 
her unexpected entry every syllable is heard by every- 
body in the room, as they happen to be grouped round 
the upper hearth. 

Her cheeks are flushed and her lips firmly set; her hair 
is a little disordered, anda decided frown knits her 
forehead, It would be hard to imagine a humble prote- 
gee of & more unconventional type; and even Lady Cas- 
tleton, radically inclined as she is, feels decidedly an- 
noyed, and bestows a haughty stare on her favorite; 
while poor Lady Dorothea, vaguely conscious of trou- 
ble in the atmosphere, looks from. one to another with 
en aspect of fright and mystification combined, 


It is all lost upon Miss Bruce, whose miud is so ¢om- 
pletely filled with one thought that she is sublimely 
indifferent:to what her aristocratic friends think of her. 
She is out of herself for the time being, and the ‘pres- 
ence of her gracious majesty Queen Victoria would not 
embarrass her in the very least degree. 

“Tbiseasy to see that she comes 6t a good old stock. 
The gentle blood of generations of Bruces of Bruce Hall 
is boising inthe pretty Amazon’s veins now,’ thinks 


if there was nothing remarkable in this summons. 


The tug of war has come, and he has been so terribly 
he entrance of these two old ladies just when 
he was on the point of making his confession to Lady 
Castleton that this excitement is not unwelcome. 

He knows that Marjorie has bsen with her betrothed. 
whose promptitule of appearance on the scene has 
quite thrown him out in his caleulations. He sup- 
poses that the young man has refused to be quietly 
sacrificed, and that the girl proposes to stick to her en- 
gagement. 

¥or his own part, he is prepared for tears, reproaches, 
declavalions of hatred, and determination never to fcr- 
give him; then a final collapse, which wiil be the signal 
for a gener..1 resolving into action of all those chaotic 
plans that have of late been making his nights sleep- 
less. 


Of course she will give up John Alton; and he feels 
really sorry for the poor fellow, who must certainly be 
fond of her, when he marches so buldly into tic 
enemy's ground upon such a hopeless errand, He is not 
at all rica, but be would willingly give a year’s income 
to consols lim. 

Thus thinks the earl as he follows frowning Marjorie 
to the library which communicates with the drawin;- 
rooms. Could he rad her heart, his thoughts’ would 
under,o 4 wonderful transmutation. 


Ue shuts ail the doors carefully, then comes up to her 
a3 8.16 stands by the fire, awaiting him in’stern silence, 
her slender figure urawn up toits fullest height, and 
a very stormy look on her face. ' 

“Sit down, Maja, and I'l) tell you all about it,” he be- 
gins, placing a chair tor her; but sue declines it with a 
haughty gesture, and plunges hastily into action. 

“T want to ask you something, Lord Castleton. A 
word cr two will answer me; then you can go away, 
and Ishall trouble you no more,’ she says, speaking: 
low, and with a tremble of restrained wrath in her 
voice, “Have youin any way communicated to John 
Atton your belief that I want him to free me from my 
engagement, so that I may marry you?” 

For one moment the earl hesitates, meditating an 
indirect reply. In that briet space the haunting ghost 
of 4 love is jail for evermore. 

« Have you or have younot?” And Marjorie’s teeth 
clench an 1 her eyes dart lightnings of scorn. 

Lord Castleton grows a little pale, and begins to per- 
ceive that it is possible he has not fully sounded the 
depths and the shallows of the pretty damsel’s nafure. 

* Yes, I have, Marjorie; but’’—— } 

“You wrote that to him!” she interrupts, still in 
that low, fierce voice. ‘ 

“Something of the sort. Not byany means so bluntly 
as you put it, but ’’”—— 

An imperious gesture stops his explanation. ‘ Why 
did you tell him such alie—such a cruel, cruel lie?" 
And her fair boson’ heaves with # suppressed sob. 

Ignoring her accusation, which be believes prompted 
by tue wrath of the moment, he makes another attempt 
to soothe her by an explanation. : 

“It is only natural that Mr. Alton should ot ject to 
give you up,” he begins, and is for the third time inter- 
rupted, this time in a way which sends a keon pang of 
fear to his heart. Aart Ted t 

“But he dees: not object. He consenta fully. He 
does more—he urges me to marry you. He has not 4 
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Drawing a step nearer, the earl stretches out his hand 
to Ler in an uncontrollable yearning for her love. 

“Forgive me, Mija,’’ Le pleads. “I know’ that I 
ought to have told youl had written to Mr. Aitcn—I 
meant to tell you yesterday.” 

Marjorie relapsed ivto scornful wrath. 

‘““H yowmust write, why did not you tell the truth?” 
she questions, taking no notice of the offered hand. 

“‘\ did tell the truth, Maju. In your heart you know 
that I did,”’ he cnes, passionately. ‘‘ You love me—you 
have loved mé all this time. 1 knew it, and I made up 
my mind that you shoula be my wife, tor I, too, love 
you dearly. I broke off'my engagémMent, and trusted 
you would do the same, and you will—you must. it is 
our fate tooome together, and there is ne use strug- 
gling against it any longer. See) Tam tree.’ Want 
you to marry me. Tcannot do without you. Be*thin 
to me, Maja. You know that Imeant no hurm.” 97™: 

The white heat of Marjorie’s passion is over Dow, and 
a great wave of sorrow and penitence threatens to over- 
wWhelm the bitter feelings wuich Lave been triumphing 
in her heart since she has le.t John Altcn’« presence.: 

“Ah me?” she says, piteously wringing her hands, 
‘How can you have deceived yourselt so? | What have 
lssid cr done that could lead you to think I did not 
love him better than all the world?” 

There isianguish in her voice, in her young face, 
upturned witu a look of stch heurtielt earnésiness 
that he cannot longer doubt its sincerity. 199 

He seizes her hand and speaks. eagerly, a strange 
hvarsenvss in his voice. via 

*‘You have notsaidor done anything wrong, Maja. 
Liver since Lcame back you haveavoided me, been cold 
to me, said hard things that 1 would not have borne from 
apy other living being, Only, asI live I thonght all 
tuis wassheer pretetve. I tliought you cared or me and 
were struggling to crush:the feeling, that you might 
net give other pecple pain.” 

‘“Ahil what shall I do?” sighs the girl. 
have been to blame, and [did not know it: I see my 
iuistake now, whenit is toolate.”’. And preat tears be- 
gin torun down the woe-begone, fair face. dis 

Lord Castleton has become very ‘pale now, Te is 
playing a losing game, he feels sure. 

“You did love me once, Maja; you must yet,’ hesays, 

“No! nol nol is her only answer, delivered with 
sorrow iul emphasis. : } : 

His tace works cUnvulsively, and he proceeds: with 
increased veaemence, unconsciously grasping Ler hand 
so hard that he hurts her. 

“You did cnce, when Lasked you to marry me, and 
Sep refused—that day in tue wood. You loved me 

luen.”’ 

«Yes, then.’’ And there is a fresh shower of tears. 

She will be truthful and honest, no matter how his 
questions lacerate her heart, which would jain bury 
oOvlivion all the hateful, 1oolish past. : 

“Anlicthen, you must still,’ cries the ae 

‘‘Nol not no!’’ she says, with sad vehemefice ;.and 
tis time he fully believes Ler, and, sitting down ina 
chair by thetire, staressilently into the embers fora 
few muments, covering his iace with his hand, tuat 
sue mdy not ses his avitaticn, 

While Marjorie is wiping away her tears, and medi- 
tating a quiet withdrawal, helovks up and resumes his 
questioning. : 

*‘When did you change?’ he asks, huskily, ‘* Wasit 
all at once, or little by little, as you learned to know 
uit. Alton's perfections?”’ 

que sneer does not provoke Marjorie as he expecta it 
will. 

“Yes,” she says, in a low, pained voice, “it waa as if 
my eyes were opened day by day more and more, and I 
saw Low grand his simple, unselfish life was, and how 
mean anil agg Be poasotks 

“And mine,” interposes the earl, with a harsh Mttle 
laugh; nor does she correct his statement. 

* And he was so noble every way; and he loved me— 
me, who turned to him at first only because I was so 
tired and wretched aud hopeless of ever learning to be 
good by myself, Andwith this chidiike cunfession 
her voice breaks down into a sub, 

« And he cumforted you, and taught you to forget 
poor ine, whohave no such wonder.ul tions to 
recommend me,” suggested Lord Castleton, trying to 
be satirical, by way of saving himself from utteriy 
breaking down betore her. ; 

Marjorie is not listening, but is absorbed in her own 
thoughts, to wuich sue is trying to give some intedipi- 
ble utterance. [ 

«And I was very happy till you came back and told 
me seu cared “en me sh reece sort ot ae es 
poor Maja ssentimental repertory of phrases is a scanty 
one—“ and I was sorry, and pe: haps, fontishly, irieually 
on that account, and because J. really liked you-~niy 
not as I did him.” : 

_ “Lee,” says her companion, in his old tone; and he 
heaves a great si,b, and rises, as if to be gone. , 

“Ah!” continues Marjorie, struggling with another 
rising sbb, “it is b to find tuat I have only been 
true to him in my heart. I have seemed to leve you, 
you say. Ifthat has been so, J beg you to forgive me 
—I have been greatly to blame.” : ; 

“Will you swear to me that you don't, Marjorie? I 


85 must 


-ean’t/help tainking you do—ahittle,” says his |Lrdship, 


suddenly changing his tone to one of eager entreaty. 
“No,” she rep.ies, with sorrowful firmness, Bs spo 


not. I aun ath angry, ne with, mypelin 
fixes perfectly gentle wet eyes on tace— 
“but I do not love you; that is all over. us part 
now, for all this tal ia doing no pay pee 
“Stop a moment. ‘This unlucky, lett you 


lose even the little spark of liking you had kept for ne 


Stand face to fice again. , ‘ 

“TI only want to say a word for myself. I don’t know | his condescending apologies 

that you quite understand how I took it into mny atu} tlie room, they will be in each other's arms. He makes 
: up lis mind to beat a retredt as speedily as possible. 


—just out of the force of habit—for the sake of pleasant | 
old times. Mr, Aiton’s, yencrous, hoble way of receiv->, 
ing it made yotiibers in Joye with him than ever-~is | 
not that so?” ie ashs, ttying hard to hide under a mask | 
of leyity the bitier 1drtitication hé feels; and he looks | 
at her keenly. 


Sigiing heavily, She answers him with simple direct: | Will you tergive me?” says the earl, looking very hot, | 
ness, ‘Yes, Lord Castleton. I could not help it, and | ands 


Perlaps it is best so.” 

And this.is the very end, Maja ?”* 
There fs no snéer in his voice or Jook now, as, once 
more seizing har passive hand, he gazes searchingly in- 

to her 414, tear stained face. 

“The very end, thank God!" she answers, fiend 
streaming ayes to his; and then he lets go’her han 
and tutte his back upon her, with a stifidd groan, at 
last convinced tilat he has made a fearful mistake. 

She is quietly moving towards the door, when he calls 
her back. 


“One minute more. Youhuve all the rest’of your | heart suffers a sharp pang as he sees er “bewutitul 


| great mistake, and given you a deal of unnecessary pain. | all. 
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‘for it in the end. Don’t distress yourself speaking 
| about it. Lam quite content, since yowluve me now,” | 
‘responds truthind Jdohiv Alton, witha tender smile > 
| holding her tast; 80 that the confession sue persists in 
“T BAVE come to apologize, Mr. Altdu: J have made | making ‘proves)@ very comtortubls pepauce, ater 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


CONFESSIONS. 


“Have I been very mich to ‘blamé; Jolin?’ sha asks 
akiny in a great hurry. by-and-by, when it is Gver, ‘ 

He holds out his hand to John Alton, who'hes risen)! “No,” he replies, stoutly. “You have done some 
and is staring in a rather bewildered way alternately ut | foolish things, loudniit; but you have been hurfly 
him and at Marjorie, who has withdrawn w little, wud | tempted; my poor little darling.’* Anda kiss seale hee 


| half hidden by the draperies, is gazing out. upon the | absolution. 
| square. H 


) “And you are not angry ?’* questions Miss’ Bruce, 
“I beg your pardon—I'do not quite understand. | rather unnecéssurily! and ag she speaks she sustly - 

What does this mean, Maja?’ The pentloniar tlusad- | strokes hia ant 

dressed returns in a low, unsteady voice, and tod much |“ Very angry; but not about that—about something 

agitared to notice the offered hand, he wheels round to | of more reventoccurrences’? 5 

the girl, “What is that? Lem sure Phave behaved well lately 
She is by his side in amMoment, and Lord Castleton"’s | —the last day or two, anyhow.” ‘ 

“T don't know about that. I am going no farther 


lives to spend in each other's company, you know.” | eves upturned te Jobn Alton's in an élequent glance | betk'than to this afternoon’s per’ormances. What did 


And he tries to smile. : 
“What do you want of me?” 


pid head tat you would be willing to marry me.” 

“Don’t speak ot that any more. I am ane well 
aware that I Gught td considér myself very h 
ored, Lord Castleton,” she interrupts, with a good ta) } 


of havteux; but he goes on, unhéeding her audacious | and blushing hotly. 


AD ech. "= 

4 hee ‘wajority of young ladies don't marry for 
Purely romantic rebsons, you see, and—excuse me 
spouking plainly out—it seemed to me that I hai a 
Zoo deal to offer you—if Thad been”— He hesitates 
how to expréss hiruself, and she makes a suggestion, a 
tremble of indignation in her voice, 

“4 poor man without means of bribery, you would 
Ray 2" hg ; 
Lord Castleton colors, and lifts’ his eyes, which’ have 
sought the floor during the delivery of his explanation. 
“Put it a8 you please,” he says, rather crosély. “I 
only want you to understand that I should never have | 

| 


dreamed of coming forward at the eleventh hour with- 
out huving some substantial advantages to offer you.” 

“ Have you anything more to say? If not, please fet 
mé go away. From first'to list you have misunder- 
stood mie altogether,” she retorts, tears’ welling to her 
dark eyes. “TI have a thousand faults, but I am not 
meéan and calculating. You made a mistuke in 
ae u.could buy me in this way.” 

The Ettes tdiékpratn that he has hurt her feelin 
beiisengahe eee she will scarcely alldw herself 

“You arg very hard on me, Maju, and God knows Tt 
have noe cient badly by yous he remonstrateés. 
Ms what I have flung away for the lové of you~ 


my own self-respect, tle niost faithful heart ‘that ever | 

ae breast.” There he® oe short, his j 

lips twitching, and tears of keen'vexation forcing them-"! 
8 to his eyes.” ; de 


‘words have suggested a néw hope to Marjorie, | Tecognizing its superior. . 


and she ponders it for 4 moment, then Spéake in -an 
altered tone of friéndly earnestnéss. 
» Castleton ”" she iy ‘vou will very soon for- 
tmeé. Your life will not epoileDfor you) after all. 
9’ both erred in ee to find eel ot in a love 
which had no sure’ abARtiGn, ‘Lhave fo ‘out my! 
i 8 Aor will'yours.” F iia 
ee ! are very complimentary,” retorts his lordship), 
with an Trupationt shrug of his shoulders? '’ K w 
oe op »9 much in éarnest to think of pe oa 
i" pPieHe the ptt without the least crossnhess. *” 


» Low sold you are! how wUnforgiving’! ‘Can't 


aie for anybody but him?” he cries, making 
stadt’ ron'ys Soniek thiviteesa -pewn that 
“T have ask nto v@ me already, R 
I Wav. a foolivh what tiles can I say? Stirely: 


your own heart mist fell you that, however rhuch T 
pret rve your blame, ous Alton has behest 
c to hear trom your lips that you have at 

me Wrong in auppo eT wathtea t0 be tree from 
ta, ement. - A ai Gente ‘from first to 
laa dT am sure you will own that Ihave not been 
the o ‘one to blaine, Lord “Castleton.” “And she 


ns moe more, 
Sy core 
which ‘ne disturbe: j ‘ +f y 
bestowiny w repent 1 on ba istressed © 
whom he has too mnch jcneroaity to hold responsible 
for-higunbappinesg) 0 es 
On the whole, hé thinks that she hes behaved very 


m3 8 


nobly— 1uch s0, in fact-—and that he is bound, as 
« gentleman, to make an acknoWledgiient of his own 
infsapprehension of her fe Lureyies 


itt WAY.” TabOUta MEE eo a HG partons asa tenet 
b ey en e cS , and to— 
wiah’ Bim Joy,” he stdttler Marjorie by suddenly dectar’ 
ing, stop Pek esi kK to and from the room; 
end gazing at her with eyes full of heartfelt contrition. 

She hastens to compose herself, and looks up with a ! 
gratefy] expression. sped ; 

“Ah, Lord Castleton,” she answers, “that is kind and 
noble, and I thank you with all my heart.’’’ 

ve quar er that is over, I shall go away for a long 
tine. Wilk that content you, Marjorie 2” 

“That must be as you Pleasé. I wish you well and 
ha wlierover von 0.”” ; : . 
1 oak has Tet hit titke her hand now, and her eyos 
wih it the nigh and through with » grave candid 
paral onrinites him it is to her a matter of com- 
erty ah erence to what quarter of the globe he 

sore heart. 
, they 


ASI reaereete aase 
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And the girl aud be; her betrothed. 


ghly hon- * told—that Lord Castleton was mistaken in supposine 


. that seli-controlled, 


rjort : 
directly atter aan Jo 


‘ Heved what you | 


which explains everything to the perfect satisfaction of | you mean’ by’ allowing me ‘to think you were’ in Jove © 
with his lordship? Why did you not at once tell me * 
he had made a miatake? Idon't see your motive for | 
Sanit me tuat extra halt-hour’s misery, you cruel little 
Maja.”* ' ‘ Ae : C 
From the stool at his feet upon which she has seated. « 
herself she alswers him, Jove and admiratiou in her 
upturned eyes." i - 
“Ah, John,’ she says, "it was not right; only I § 
was bewildered at first, and searcely knew what you ° 
meant. Then it all dawned upon me, and I was dumb * 
you wenton - 


They donot want Bim there. 'They care nothing for 
Before he is well out of 


*T forgot to tell you—what I fancied you need not be 
what he did,” falters Marjorie, casting dwn her eyes 


There is a mighty whirl of thoughts in John Alton's 
brain, and a tew moments ‘pass ere he has iound his | with shame and awe; and all the time 
voice, and ia able to give a coherent reply to the 'yentle- speaking so grandly in such # rimpla, quiet way, as if 
man béside him who has repeated his apology. ' | you were doing the most natural thing in the world © 

“Do not say any more. I am sure you rips Bes eis avo yourself’ 50, I kept contrasting a 
any harm We all make mistakes many times in. the | *"° , rif 
canta of our lives, Lord Castleton,” he saysatlast, with | “ON, hush, Maja, you ae ! ei presen 9 ; 
# simple, gentle dignity which strikes the young uoble- | % interrupts, coloring. ae ee ee bah ushed = 
man as strangely impressive. uritil she has said her say. e only puts her pretty { 

“YX have been very much to blame,” confesses. Migs | Jips to the caressing hand which he has laid ‘over her = 
Maja, hanging down her pretty head ; and her betroth- mouth to stop these embarassing praises, and proceeds, > 
ed bestows one momentary look of loving incredulity |!9,3 voice broken by emotion. 
upon her. All the'time I kept contrasting pie? and you, : 

“T am sure that is not the case, Marjorie,” he an-| 424 you and Lord Castleton, whom I had been 
swers, rather rebukingly ; and asecond glance conveys | °POUKH to care ‘for once, just a little while ae ar 
to her hhis desire that she will not pain lim. with suy roan) chntil nae maeghy Maat Ho-areut ve catia ~ae 

: ; ; ekle k xpact " 
Pome ae paeene DoF PaQU Ar Bi faneh mais. oer believe me, though I told ‘you I was true at Jast; and ~ 

“She has behaved nobly from first to Jast, allow me 
fo tell yon,” says his lordship, aa Maja withdraws to 
her old post, tak 
“I am quite sure of that, Lord Castleton,” responds 
her betrothed, with a quiet little nod, which intimates 
a disinclination to discuss that subject further ;; 
he Jooksat the earl with a sort of graye, sympa c 
friendliness in his deep. dark eyes... 


There is a wonderful amount of governing power in 


I made up my mind that the man who had accused me 
should clear me in your presehte’"—— 

“As it I neede more proof than your word) Maja. 
That was not trusting me much,” Johnm'Alton inter- ~ 
rupts once More, tender reproach in’ his plance: 

“You had aright to get it. though. That is what I 
felt. You were going to make me your wife, and you 
had aright to know that I was clearin other people's 
Sry pig of _ nrg ee ta a ote im- 

uted, to Ine, apyhow,’; Apd here tho girl's voice 
fcaees off in ety ceed mn dln Semahe nati 

“Never mind, dear; it is all right now;’he ‘says, 
soothingly, stroking back the dark hair froma*hereatli-. e 
ing oo as ye a pees head sector knee 
Earl ‘of Castleton graciously condescending to maka |'in a tiredway. .“ ‘want to tell you all about poor © 
amends for a great wrong by a yraceftil ‘apology: but | Will's death. » You were not listening »when'l spoke to > 
simply an ‘earnest, downcast mortal, Ppenling peni- | you about it betore: ye sr 
tently ont of his heart to a wiser and nobler féllow- | “Noy because-you had stupefied me first with your 
mortal Whom he ‘is consciotts of laving treated un- | Startling proposal. ‘I heard that he was: drowned; and | 
fairly. 2 Ro ; Peloslase ¢ lam) sorry because you are sorry, a8 well as’ because & 

Marjorie, who has taken refuge in her wihdow-hook, | death ofthat kind is so sad," the: girl responds, ~ own 

Alton ‘as ‘to the ‘real | pathetically, at last remembering the mournful 
stens in spite of herself! * - rane 9 


entle, brave-hearted man who is: 
to be impulsive Marjorie’s husband. The weaker na- 
ture of the young-hoble succumbs to it, instinctively 


During the minute or two that fellows; he 1s not the 


: r 
tae ol ¥ >t 
— 


state of matters) ) of his cousin’s*loss: ° & »./ 


Presently ‘the two men’s voices sourd close’ beside | Thor!) in a few words, hd tals her of - > 
her, and she turns round, ~ ‘ _.. Shis pecuniary cireumstinces, and of thé cor : 
manen stleton ‘wishés to” say good-bye to you, | chun Cay ber ihe or housiheet . - 

iafeswiey dye. —-hemgt er igete, dalescalng » oes" Pnow be jus m hincwg- : A eine 

“And to Wish’ you joy, and to tell you that IT would | ; b 


rive ten years of my lite to have this last year’ to live 
over again, so as to spare you the pain I have thought- 
leasly caused.” 4) ooo oo Ww me é : 

Lhat is what they are saying! | Lord Castleton’s hand 
is held out'to her; and though sheidoes not see very 
clearly, she thinks that thero:are tears in his blue eyes, 
and that his handsome, fuir face is full of real contrition. 


“My Maja will be a WER Notts now,” hie eays;” 
when, forgetting how sad @ éatastrophe has brought | 
abouts this money gain, she cries out in, delighted sur ~ 
prise. pee reat in a ig 

She has never seen’ this ‘Jost cousin Of John’s. 
knows that his money will enable har betrothed 
take Ruch a social position as rhe has secretly o 
for him. Poor child! she ig not able to feel 


“Good-bye, Lord Castleton ; and Iam sorry too. It we 8 ides “ 
was partly my fault—almost all my fault ; only Twas |. “Yet if poor Will dime bick soine day—aneh th 
I did not understand my own feelin have been heard of—-I hope we should h grudge 


his life, Maja,” the young man rem » giving De 
grave look, wherein there is no distrust, atte” all, only 
a hint of loving rebuke.” sada betalstt 
Male understands him perfectly, and grows suddenly 
solemn, rf cLe iad 
“I hope not," she responds. Then there is 
thoughtful silence of some minutes, during which a 


falterd she, giving him her hand, and looking 1 Le 
io with streaming eyes and a path quiver of her 

wed at yo ay Wed Tanke Poe tS 
engagement, I have nobody but ‘myself to blame,” 
says the earl, sadly, giving the little hand a last hard 


== © 


grip. : ; 

Then she heard alhusky whisper of “ Good-bye for the pa dyno he oot 2 ouee gscunen oe oo Coes, 
last time, Maja; and: her big, yellow-bearded, aristo-| ,, Didn’t you think it worth while to tell me about 
— recta eat ee, pg in great hurry, closing the | shig money betore pewee me up to Lord Castleton? 

Just as his lordship has foreseen, her next proceed- eo ee : rnd 7) , 
ing is to turn to John Alton, and with one eloquent |. No. I did not, Maja.” a 
#lanoe into his agitated, happy face, nestle to bis hon-| .. Why not?! ohte | : 


est, true heart in an ecstasy of loving adoration. 


“And you are sure. quite sure that you love me best ? 
Ae Mele ee see that you know your own heart at 

as ajal” 

That isall the rebuke her betrothéd ‘has for her ; avd 
as its effect is to set ber crying pitifully; he’ ntsitas 
soon as it is spoken, and seeks to make amends for his 
cruelty by a great deal of tender petting. athe 


“ Because I knew you better than ‘to suppowe you" 
cared a straw what &-man owned, or didn’t own, if - 
you loved him well enough to marry him, Maja.’ pil 

« Bverybody Goes not think mé above being bribed, | 
John.” jie ' . sin 

“Everybody does not know you as well as I pe. son, 
see. However, we don’t care a bit, you and I, 
what everybody thinks of us, do we, Maia?’ he 


an- 
“I want to tell. you’ eve ; ’ nning | swers, trying to change the tenor of her thoug - 
Marjorie, whe mie aut ran mgr |he peter tat ae aga contenting itn WiGh 
. en ta . - ‘ . . 

and ane seek to free herself froth the ‘prisoning 


earl, P ; yy 
“don't feel sure of that, for my own part,"* baya” 
arme in, whoae em sha is rests ie the girl, naively, anette a sigh, whieh fas re 
Poe Hae ae ttle Maja. It,8 gil smile, “ae .] “reg 
over now, and, please | Pia ody wit be the worse!” “1 idel” Yory BHA ‘tor’ wine av ynow, “he Poinarhas.- 


. 
auc 


— 
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then he begins to speak of going away; but she only) to suggest, fondling his hand and staring up into his) posure. In thecourse of a minute or two he is stand- 
draws closer to Lis knve, anu holds his hands the more} troubled, handsome iace with pleadiug blue eyes. iny by her, speaking in low agitated tones. 
| “Poor Nessie, who has been fond of you so jong, and | “ ls it possible tuat you have some liking for me yet, 


firmly. 
He is to leave for D—— that evening, and she has | has ner frousseau almost ready. | Nessie—sume interest in what becomes of me?’ be 
not yet told him half she wisues to say. Lord Castleton heaves a mighty sigh, and gives the | asks; and Miss Lisle holds eutuer hand to him, a 
“ Stay just a little while longer with me, John,’ she | tiny band a loving squeeze. | rusu ofevlor suftusing her pale sad tace. 
pleads; and he consents without much entreaty. Then “Dolly,” he says, in a low, earnest voice, looking | ‘All the liking and ixteresi [ ever had, and thatisa 
ale goes on: gravely at her, ‘don’t think I'm trying to humbug | very great deal, herbert,” she answers, tultering ao 
‘Ah! how good God has been in giving me you! [| you; lam speaking the honest truth for once, anyway. | little over this contession. 
am often trightened when I think what @ selfish, | I like Nessie a great deul better than she or anybudy * You are my guoud angel, Nessie,” he tells her, for 


frivolous butterfly I might have become’’—she checks | else knows. I think her one of the noblest, sweetest | the huniretu time in tue course of his life, 
herself, and gives him a glance of sweet apology—‘'I | little women in the world. Itshe was a poor giri, I Grave.y smiling, shelifts her down: ast brown eyes, 
might have continued it I had married him,” | would go straigut back to her and ask her to be irien is | and, witu @ haii-sby, half-iniperative gesture, invites 

Joln Alton’s eyes rest on his wife fo be with wondrous and marry me, in spite of my confounded madness. | him to si¢é down beside her. 
tenderness, though he auswers ler lightly. | As itis, I can’t." And he ends as he bas begun, with a “ That is a very oid story,” she says, trying to speak 

*“ He would never have iooked solemn and glum, as | remorseful sigh. rallyingly,though her tunes are suspiciously tremulous. 
I often do; he would never have been obstinate, as “As if Nessie did not know you could marry for | “If I am your good angel, youcansurely tell me what 
people who know me best tell me I am.” P money any day youchose! Far richer yirls than sie | is troubling you.” 

“ He would never have been my master,’ puts in the | would jump at you, you foolish, bashful fellow!’ cries ‘‘And you will help me, Nessie:” he questions eag- 
damsel at his feet, in a lower whisper; and, litting her {| her ladyship; and in his heart he admits tue trutu of | erly. 
wet, smiling eyes to his, she kisses his big brown hand | this assertion. “Yes, ifall that a cousin and friend can do will help 
for the second time that afternoon, thereby distressing “Look here, Dolly,’’ he says, with a sudden gleam of ; you.” 
him greatly. hope in his eyes, ‘you're a dear little goose. Nohody “Only ag a cousin and friend, Nersie?” he sighs, his 

“So you have had independence enough to satisfy | takes offence at what you say or do.. Get hold of Nessie | faceclouding over, as he seats himself on the couch be- 
you forthe rest of your life, I see,” he says, rather | some day soon, and—speak a word for me when you're | side her. ‘Only that? But indeedI can't ask more, 
mischievously. “ alone, you know.” He drops his eyes and colors. a| You are a thousand times kinder then I deserve.” 

” Yes,” is her reply, gravely spoken; ‘I have done | little, ‘ Tell her that, if I’m ever to do a bit.of good in There is nolonger s doubt in Miss Lisle’s mind as to 
nothing but bungle since I tried to manage my own | life, she must take mein hand, Tell her it will be all | his motive for sveking this interview. She draws o 
irs. ,1l mean tobe very happy, now I have rolled | straight patie with me aiter, if she'll only do that. | long breath, and sternly resolv s less to be hervic. 
off all my responsibilities on your broad shoulders, | Oblige me in this way, Dolly, and I'll do anything you There is a short silence, during which they buth stare 

and to reason about nothing, but just do whatever | ever ask me, as long as I Jive,” meditatively into the fire ; then she speaks again, 
you think best.” “Won't Ljust!” exclaims the girl, delighted to help} ‘‘ Herbert,” she says, hurriedly, “a.ter all the years 

“You are every inch a woman, Maja, in spite of all | him out of this or any other scrape. we have known each other—aiter all—” She atups to 
hea pretended spirit,” he goes on, looking down at “Tl need to do no more than give her a kiss and | swallow arising sob. “ Aiter all our hopes and plans 

er with a fond ylance,in which there mingles con- | whisper a little message from you, and the thing is | fora future tu be spent in the closest ot all human 
sh erable diversion. done. Yoa’ll very soon find out how willing Nessie is | relationships, we may surely be frank and honest when 

“Eyery inch,”’ echoes the beauty, dropping her eyes | to be friendly again.” we are alone together. It would surely be very wrong 
and blushing sweetly. “ Ah, how good you women are, on the whole !” siglis | for either of us to seek to deceive the other now.” 

“And a woman's-ultimatum of bliss is to find her | his lordship, as he kisses her and takes his departure a “TI don’t know what you are driving at, Nessie. 
master, | suppose.” little afterward ; and he could scarcely carry away a | Speak out as p.ainly as yuu can, for my head feels 

“ You suppose rightly, Mr. Alton; only we are not | thought more calculated to keep his feet out of the | stupider than usual to-day,”’ svys his lordship, sigh- 
always inclined to con.ess that, of course.”’ ‘ snares which encompass the path of an idle and | ing wearily : and he looks at her with a sort of dull 

“ But whatis the mastery you women are willing | unhappy young man in his rank. resignation. 
to acknowledge, Miss Bruce?” “When all happy souls are asleep, Nessie’s pure, Is she, too, grown weary of him and. his fickleness? 

“Strength and gvodness,’’ says,the girl: ‘‘the two} true eyes will wet her pillow with tears as she lies | Has her sorely tried love succumbed at last? He pre- 
combined, as they are in somebody I love dearly.’”’ thinking of me. She and little Dolly will remember | pares for the worst. 

From which little colloguy we may see that Miss | me in their prayers to-night,’ he thinks; and when “Lam going to speak very plainly,” she assures him 
Bruce has once more st up an idol, and is enjoying | some fast friends urge him to join them in an evening s | managing to steady her voice once mcre. “ You want 
herself to hor heart’s content in prostrating herself | amusement of questionable innocence, he turns away | to marry me, after all, 1 understapd. Is that so, Her- 
before the new shrine, from them in disgust, viewing the scheuie in the new | bert?’ And she raises her face and leoks at him with 

It augurs well for her future happiness and moral | light which this thought kindles within him. a pathetic little seni e. 
growth that she has this time had regard tointrinsic | For once in his life he passes a solitary evening ; and ‘Yes, Nessie, if you doi *t quite hateme. Yet—it’’—— 
rather than to external worth, in the object of her | if his reflections are bitter, they are wholesome, and| His eager assent is interrupted, 


rf 
aloration. bring’ho miserable morning repentance. “Wait but one noment,” she says, with gentle 
Until Marjorie Bruce’s departure for her home, 3 | imperiousness. *‘ You want to marry me, not because 
CHAPTER XXVIII. couple of days after John Alton’s visit, the earl did not | you love me, Cousin Herbert, Lut because you knuw 
4 ap; ear at his mother’s house, nor did t!ie lidies of his } that love you—I have made no secret of that—because 
LORD CASTLETON 'S COMFORTERS. little family attempt any mediation with Miss Lisle in | you are sorry for me ; because everybody is aware that 
Wuex Lord Castleton quitted the couple of lovers, | his behalf. our e-day is fixed, and there will be a nine days’ 
he marched straight into the drawing-room, where, the | When, laden with assurances of uninterrupted good- | wonder a of annoying gossip, if there is no 
visitors having taken their departure, his mother and | will and affection—for both their ladysuips held that | marriage, after all.. These are what I believe to be 
sister still sat. Marjorie had behaved withamazing propriety in reject- | your principal reasons for wishing to make me your 


Aglance at his troubled face convinced them both | ing their infatuated relative’s proposal~she took her- | wile. Ot course’—— 
that something serious was amiss, and Lady Castleton | self off, very thankful to escape from a position which | It is the young man’s turn to ete 
did not lose » moment in sending away her frightened | all their kindness could not render comfortable, the | ‘“ Why: on't you add to your list? You might say 
little daughter, when his lordship, who was ina reck- | earl came back looking very restless and low-spirited, | I want tomarry you because you are rich, and I am 
Jess hurry to make a clean brvast of his misdemeanors, | kind Lady Dorothea set about redeeming her, promises or; because you have a couple of fine estates in Eng - 
broke out with a startling admission : without further loss of time, Lady Castleton interpos- | land, where I don’t own an acre; because ””—and. he 
‘Mother, Ihave beeu making an uncommon ass of | ing no obstacle to her doing so. laughs a low, bitter laugh of self-scorn—“ the farmer's 
myself; and if I don’t tell you about it, you will be; She made a friendly, cousinly call upon Miss. Lisle, | daughter I was fool enough to fall head over ears in 
sure to heara wrong version of it all from somebody | who was studiously conducting herselt as it nothing | love with has coolly refused me, and let me see that 
else,’ he said, coming up to the countess’s chair. material was amiss, and in her coaxing way begged an | she has a hearty love for the honest man from whom I 
C) pounk ing look in her black eyes silenced him un-| interview for her brother, thereby preparing that | meant to take her. There is a spice of truth in these 
til Dorothea had left the room; then,in an inco- | young lady for what was to follow. : reasons I give, and there 1s no more in yours. _ 
herent, agitated fashion, he told his love-story, her| ‘Of course I shall be glad tosee my cousin Herbert at | you may believe me or not, Nessie’’—and his voic: 
ladyship only once or twice asking a question, andj any time. He and I have had no quarrel whatever, | grows thrillingly earnest now—‘neither you mor I 
doing fis ina tone of extreme chilliness, which had |'Dorothea,” was her response, a little stiffly spoken ; | have yet named the chief reason I want to marry you ; 
the effect of freezing up the impetuous yet easily in- | nor did her ladyship succeed in drawing her into any | it is because ’"— Here he breaks off abruptly. “ ‘pod 
avity Foor £ disappointed, humiliated Taaeenee that’ nhs aie "ited bial et ge dg he 
eton was angry, poointed, humiliated, “ 7 t your nce is tired ou you e 
and she was not on sufficiently familiar terms with her thm, atbenalbtnarbeesot ties die eutabels abetee oe rd with me.” 
son to makeit natural for her to express her feelings | olared, when her brother questioned her as to the | He has been speaking so fast and excitedly that her 
freely. An outburst of indignation would not have | roxuit of her mediation: and it was with a good deal of sa ey bo tostop him have beeninvain. . 
ised or offended him in the least. A few words of | nisgiyving that the following morning he called at Mrs.| She lays her small hand on his arm now, and looks 
aps a rpg ings pg gi ar coaedpa tg ome 3 Vesey’s. ¥ "| up into his flushed, gloomy face with a tender rebuke 
1e advised ; but her reception of his contession n , in her expression. ° 
sent him away in a hopeless, despairing mood, ready to pce Chains serie tho beeukinge® of tote oe | ‘Have done with you? Oh fo, Cousin Herbert !” 
suecumb to any temptation which promised oblivion of | ¢aement, Lady Castleton had held aloof from any de- | She exclaims, “Only, for yourown sake, I will not 


his pee pe cisive action :and. Mrs. Vesey following her e ie, | Marry you. Some u will thank me for this.” 
it kind Lady Dorothea had not been watching for him be 4 + 8 baa mt “TI feel ve Soe about that,” interposes his 
as he quitted their mother, he would have dnakod away er ene pane cage a elepiegss sees lordship, with another of his unbappy laughs ; and he 


out of the house without remembering her existence ; , puts aside the friendly hand rather crossly. 
but when she looked up into his unhappy face with her yét Nondc tad hia eieit ne He ey eee aha erg “Yes,” continues Miss Lisle, with an air of gentle re- 
mocent, loving gaze, anu, clinging fondly to him,}jion* solution, “‘some day you will thank me tor this. You 
gged that he would tell her what his troubles were, | “|. are miserable and restless now. You tancy that you 
his sore heart went out towards this childlike comforter |, “Ah, if you will but make it up with him, how | will be to always, and that it matters very little 
in a rush of tenderness which did him infinite good. thankful to kind Providence I-shall be, my darling | what you do with your life. Time will cure ait that. 
She carried him. off to the security of her painting- | 6itl!" was her parting whisper, as, looking very pale | no take my advice for once. Goaway for awhile. Travel, 
room, where they could talk freely ; and though he did | #24 distrait, her niece went away to the drawing-room; | ys you did before, if you feel that change would do 
ng tell.her very much, after all, she heard enough to | *@1 alter she had gone, with no other answer than an | you good. Come buck by-and-by, when you havi found 
call out her warmest sympathy and affection. unfathomable smile and afirm setting of her lips to- | peace of mind again, und choose a good wi'e—some- 

Kind little Dolly's notions of justice and duty were | °ther, she sunk into a lounging-chair and had a crv | body who is youny and pretty and light-hearted.” 

not of the most uncompromising order. She was pos- | 0Ve?:the reserved young lady.s provoking self-suffi- | «Bah |” exclaims her companion, pettishly, shrng- 
sessed by an absorbing conviction that the chief aim of | “&2°Y: ; : ging his broad shoulders and frowning fiercely ; but she 

humanity should be harmless enjoyment. To be what | , 12 20 very enviable frame of mind Miss Lisle’s quon- | runs on unheeding. : 
she called comfortable, and to make other people, es- | dam betrothed stops in his restless pacing of the room “Somebody in your own rank, who has like tastes, 

pecially those you like, equally so, was, in her estima- | 824 greets her as she enters. : and will be a pleayant companion for you.” 
tion, so desirable an end, that she was not at all in- “I'd have come before, but I thought yon would “She would be a nice sort of wife if she had all my 
clined fo be critical over the means her friends might | refuse tosee me,” he says, advancing to meet her | tastes!’ interposes he, with a satirical air, which con- 
ba” ey attain it. | with outstretched hand ; and she looks up into his re- | siderably disturbs the flow of Miss_Lisle’s eloquence. 
et Iam sure ENE sncep tay rertible logic would | morseful, miserable face, and utterly forgets the diy- “You know what I mean, Cousin Herbert,” she says, 
ve been worse than thrown away on that impulsive, | nified role she has been schooling herself to play. divided between an inclination to laugh and a deter- 
at natured young man, whose heart melted into| ‘My poor boy, my dear cousin,” she responds, with | mination to play out her dignified role. “When you 

tence when his pretty, gentle sister brought, her | uncontrollable emotion in her voice, “how unhappy | find a good wife, then "—— 
ing words and ways to bear upon it. So, after all, | and ill you look! How could you doubt that I should| “ What then?” says the gentleman, still with no lit- 
ell that our codes of right and wrong are of such | be glad to see you ?”’ y . tleill-humor. —. 

a y of character. Her tender, self-forgetting sympathy fairly un-| ‘Nothing Lpeboig at replies his cousin; “only 
“And you will make it up with Nessie, won't you, | mana him, He turns abruptly age and she quietly | I shall be so pleased to know that you are both happy 
Uke a dear, good old boy?’ Lady Dorothea ventures | sits down by the fire, leaving him to regain his com- | —to see you comfortably settled down at last, she con- 


eludes, with a sudden relapse into an undignified agita- 
‘tion, caused by his abrupt rising from her side and 
seizing his hat and gloves. 

“Good-bye,” he says, thrusting out an impatient 
band. ‘“Ibeg your pardon for troubling you in this 
way. idon't blame you for throwing me off, mind. It 
is just what I deserve; and there is not awoman in a 
thousaud would behave differently. Only I thought 
you would not'do it, Nessie—I thought you were quite 
different from the rest of them.” And he chokes down 
& prodigious sigh. 

“How! asks the young lady, without lifting her 
eyes, which have sought the carpet. 

“Oh. Ijust thought you were such an angel—you 
would be able to forgive me.and like mea. bit, in spite 
of all my faults, and stick to me through thick and 
thin,” hegoes on, hurriedly, with perfect uncon- 
aciousness of being slangy, 

Miss Lisle sighs, yet a faint smile dawns on her 


“ What was your other reason for wishing to marry 
& plain old maid like me, Herbert?” she asks, with 
startling irrelevancy; and she blushes becomingly as 
She speaks. 

He is holding her hand still, and he feels it trembling 
Within his." His gloomy face lights up at once. 

“ Because I really dolove you, Nessie, and feel the 
Reed of you. so badly. All along. at the bottom of my 
heart I have known that you could make me happy 
and—tolerably good. The rest was sheer infatuation. 
Is it too late to tell you thisnow? Come, say no, and I 
Swear that you will never repent it, Nessie.” 

* No, then,” says the young lady. ‘But for mercy’s 
@ake don’t swear!’ Aud with this attempt at being 
playful, she sinks down on the couch from which she 

®isen, and dropping her face in her hands, bas a 
uist, happy cry. Feeling very tender over this faith- 
little woman whois so entirely his own, his lord- 
ship sits down beside her and steals a caressing arm 
round her slim waist, 

“And you will marry me on the right day, Nessie, 
and let everything be as if I had not—lost my senses 
for a little ?”’ he asks, heaving a gneat sigh of relief. 

“Yes,” promises the young lady, looking up, and 
resolutely drying hereyes, “‘ And now let us talk sen- 
®ibly. Remember that I don’t expect you, or want 

ou, to make love tome. We have known each other 

too long for that sort of thing, Cousin Herbert.” 

And, with a rebuking shake of her head, she seeks to 
withdraw from his encircling arm. 

She does not succeed, however. As he has just said, 
he is badly in want of her. Thereis infinite comfort in 
having her close by him, ready to pity and soothe and 
on him as nebody else in the world knows how 


There is not a great amount of sensible talking done, 
after all. : 


By-and-by they seek Mrs. Vesey, who is anxiously 
awaiting the result ot this meeting. 

They are both a good deal ashamed of themselves, 

but they manage to get through their confession not 
ee: 
“We have changed our minds, and are going to be 
married, after all, dear Aunt Vesey,”’ begins Miss Lisle, 
blushing and smiling when Lord Castleton has finished 
&@ halting excuse for being thus tardy in welcoming 
Mrs. Vesey home to England. 

The lady’s somewhat perplexed expression vanishes, 
and, with aradiant smile and a sigh ot devout grati- 
prs she extends # caressing hand to each of the recon- 


young people. 

“Nessie is an angel,and I am an ass, Mrs: Vesey,” 
proclaims the earl, coloring alittle; and he looks un- 
commonly handsome and winning as he throws a balf- 
penitent, halfcomical glance at the first speaker. 

“He means mé tv contradict him; but’ I shall do 

of the sort,” remarks the young lady, with an 

look and a soft little laugh; and by this 

time Mrs. Vesey has recovered her speech, and chimes 
in with a speech of well-bred consolation. 

“A children,” she says, pressing their hands 

a maternal air which she reserves for 

| angle ce 92 **as the t pays, ‘The course of true 
never didrun smooth.’ You would not have been 

like other lovers if, during the whole course of such 8 
mnt as yours, no little trouble of this sort 


arisen.” 

But, you know, all along we have been more like 
friends H so lovers,.and we et to be the same still,” 
maintains Miss Lisle, who has a horror of being forced 
into a sentimental position; and she looks to her be- 
ba ay wae ie Spe Tastee of this statement. 

we: 3 
turns to rs ve #rueful yet tender smile; then 
poet says something else far more comforting, 
poms Yo oa re east the title of one of his plays says it 
ot ore — caakan well feat ends well,’ you know;” and 
doth laiiies out that afters yg volunteering to drive 
“Oh, how thankful I am that not one of these 
he eget’ og has got any counter-order. No- 
body ever hear of this foolish little tiff 
which came so near to breaking off a marriage go alto. 
gether unexceptionable. Alter all, my dear Nessie. you 
are not so determined asI have believed you,” Mrs. 
Vesey cries, when the two are left alone; and Miss Lisle 
h y wishes she had been 4 little less positive in 
‘Me nes that she would never marry her cousin. 
fulnens — Henge, and Mrs. Vesey goes on with play- 
“Perhaps it 1s only with a certain gentleman that 
you Fe found tractable, my dear Emmannae 1 a 
rhaps, my dear Aunt Vesey.” And, dropping her 
eyes, the young lady smiles demurely. 
as too, like Maja Bruce, had a blissful conscious- 
pre fe nm Ape her master; though, unlike her, 
sb 1d yield The ath Mae 


06, 
my impulsive heroine made one of her many 


| 


why | And you the daughter of 
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mistakes when she concluded that “strength and good- 
ness combined” must of necessity be found in the mas- 
culine character which is to attract a woman’s best 
love. Each heart has its own requirements to satisfy, 
its special destiny to fulfill; and so long as a power of 
idealization is left to cheer poor womankind, a very or- 
dinery. man will serve as a very satisfactory object of 
evoticn. 


CHAPTER XXIXx, 
UNITED. 


So the wedding preparations went on, and Mra. 
Vesey was spared the pain of having the heiress she 
had so long chaperoned fail to achieve a matrimonial 
success. 

Lady Dorothea was duly presented at court, and 
launched into society, where, greatly to her own 
amazement, she speedily found herself a favorite with 
almost everybody. 

Her stately mother used to watch with amused won- 
der the triumphs of the lazy, graceful, loveable damsel, 
and sadly declare “ that poor Dolly's yellow head did 
not hold sense enough to counteract the effects of all 
thisdangerous flattery.’’ Yet there was no need for 
being alarmed. 

‘The pretty yellow head was not turned, after all. 
Its owner’s simple innate goodness acted as a talisman 
which extracted none but innocent joys from the gay 
exvitement of her first season; andno doubt the moral 
atmos here of many @ ballroom was tie fresher for the 
sweet presence of this fair human rosebud. 

Lord Castleton and Miss Lisle were perforce dragged 
into the vortex of the season’s gayeties; and, being 
in, enjoyed themselves very tolerably. His lordship's 
behavior as an engaged man was pronounced exemplary, 
and Miss Lisle was generally considered a highly envi- 
able woman. 7 

Space will not allow me to give the details of the 
marriage, which was duly solemnized at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, one sunuy April morning. A ver 
distinguished company assisted. The bride, 
not very pretty, leoked very sweet and interest- 
ing; the bridegroom very handsome, - and 
well satisfied wi himself and the world in 
general. An archbishop, took part in the 
ceremony, and all the Church part of the programme 
was gone through in the most impressive manuer, 

Mra, Vesey won laurels by the admirable arrange-. 
ments of the dejeuner, and the graceful cordiality with 
which she performed her, duties as hostess. Amidst 
showers of felicitationa the happy couple drove off, en 
route fer the Continent, in which they meant to pass the 
honeymoon, : 

The following day Lady Dorothea sent a long and 
glowing account of the proceedings to her still dear 
confidential triend, Marjorie Bruce, who received her 
news with surprising nonchalance, and lost no time in 
communicating it to her special confidant and com- 
panion, John. Alton, with whom she happened to be 
sauntering about the orchard which lay beyond the 
garden at Torwood Farm. 2 

“ And you ht have been in Miss Lisle’s place be- 
fore the altar, little .Maja,”” remarked that gentleman, 
with a sigh, which Miss Bruce thought marvelously 
touching, though she laughed and shook her head 're- 
bukingly. 

** See, there ia the very first of the apple-blossom, Mr. 
John !’’ she Bald, giving his Lad u sat nea she nased 
hanging, a shyly.caressing pressure, at Abringi im 
to astup before @ young apple-tree, “You sualf have 
this bit to comfort you, as you seem 89 low-spirited on 
account. of having poor meon your hands tor life.’” 
Andshe broke off an exquisitely lovely little Mn 
fastened it in his coat, a half-suppressed smile betray- 
ing adiverting fancy, which she sought to shape into 
words. 

The orchard was a very retired spot, and John Alton, 
and his bride to be, found it a comiortable place to 
make love in. 

He thanked her with a kiss on this occasion, saying, 
with one of his humorons looks, “And what are you 
thinking of now, Miss Maja? I see mischief in your 
face ” 


Sue laughed softly, and, costing Cone her eyes, said, 
in alow voice, ‘* Well, John, to honest with you, I 
was thinking that, after all, 1 should have had no ob- 
jection to stand in Mias Lisle’s place betore the altar in 
St. George's, Hanover Square.” : 

“ Indeed !” interrupted he, lifting his eyebrows and 
looking hard at her, a smile in his eyes. 

“Let me finish sentence, you tyrannical tellow !”’ 
she proceeds. “ ould have had no vbjection in the 
world, I was about to say,if only one little arrange- 
ment had been altered.” 

“Which?” asked John Alton, laconically. He was 
too much accustomed to the beanty’s Josting spedeties 
to be at all discomfited, and he slipped his strony arm 
round her waist, aud held her fast until she would ex- 


lain herself, . 
ue If only somebody else had taken the bridegroom's 
lace, inquisitive Mr. John,” she laughed, atter main- 
ning an obdurate silence of a few moments duration; 

and she cast down her eyes and blushed prettily. 

“ Abt’ said Mr. John, drawing a breath of affected 

reliet, “ I see—somebody else who is not an earl, alas | 
“Somebody else who ought to be one—who is really 
a nobleman,” ans the damsel, with prodigious em- 
phasis. “Not asham—one of Nature's noblemen—the 
only kind I Dae ange at ae pose Sie hee 
and regarded him with a ° oun - 
cam which thrilled him to the heart, although he 
ranreanenn Leng ee De | kk 
“ e) ] , 
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and I may come to promotion when your political 
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tle Radical you have grown! 
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party turn the world upside down, and they aro going 
to do so some of these days.”’ 

They strolled on once more through the pleasant 
budding orchard, filled with dancing lights and shad-, 
ows, as the afternoon sunshine streamed through the 
boughs overhead. Thenew spring grass besprent with 
flowers was soft to tread; the sky was blue, and the air 
full of exhilarating freshn: ss; the birds sang joyously , 
fromi many «a tair budding branch; the west. wind 
chimed in with soft rustlings amidst the foliage. A 
pretty fancy struck Marjorie, meditatively enjoying 
the beauty of the spot, as her lover and she walked on 
in happy silence, 

« John,” she said, rousing him out of a blissful rey- 
erie, “how delightful it would be to be married in an 
orchard—on a lovely May-day, of ceurse; when it all 
was one mass of pink-and-white clusters !,, Think how 
nice it wouki be to wear apple-blossom instead of 
orunge-blossom, which isn't hal’ so sweet, and to gather 
it for yourseliquite at hand! What a pictuesque pro- 
cession the wedding-party would make  winc¢ 
through the | lossom-laden trees! Suppose you and 
put this brilliant idea inte execution?’ And her fresh 
young laugh rippled out gayly. ed at 

‘\Ah, that won't do,’’ said her betrothed. ‘We can’t . 
wait longer than the mnppinted time, which is just thia,» 
day. ph you know. The drawing-room will do very 
well.” 


“Not half so well as the orchard, if you would but.’ 
have patience to wait for the blossum, Mr. John,” said — 
Miss Maja, coloring and looking down. - ae 

“Yes,in seven days more you are co 
me, you know,” remarked her betrothed, with attemp! 
playiulness; but his own words woke a deep chord o 
his nature, aud he suddenly changed his tone to one of 
untitterable, awe-struck joy. ‘ ss 

“Oh, my dear, thin that means to me!" he | 
said, stopping to enfold i hin that loving arm once” 
more. 1" 

“And to me! * whispered Maja, lifting her eyes for” 
one instant,then dropping them, wet with happy tearg,° 
and hidiny her fair youny face on his breast. - 

And thus was the news of the earl’s marriage talked, 
over in the orchard at Torwood Farm: A 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
THE LAST NOSEGAY. 


Ir is the day before that which has been fixed for © 
Marjorie’s marriage, but there are no festive preparations 
in progress, and the girls heart is full of sorrowful 
emotions, which have banished from her mind every 
thought connected with the now delayed wedding. 

Her father and she have ridden up to the hall-door of 
Torwood. Downs to hear how old Mr. Alton is; and 
John is now standing by her horse’s ‘head, up 
at her with a pepe 4 yearning sorrow in his dark 
spite of his determined struggle to suppress uny'out- 
ward sign of suffering. 

Ho his leen telling them that his father (whose re- 
cent illness, has been the cause of the m ’ ba 
delayed) has p a@ restless night, and is p 
morning looking feebler than he ‘has ever seen him. | 
Drowsiness has t over him several times; and thé 
doctor, who has just left, has shaken his head’ ovef 
this new phase of his illmess—heart disease of’ 
years’ standing—and proniised td return in the ao" 
of at’ hour or two. sein 

Fearing lest Mr. Alton should be disturbed by Mar- — 
jorie’s entrance, her father tries to prevail upon, her.to 
go home with him and let her more experienced 
mother come. down and remain, with the. invalid, 
eet she goon = shoul lt ve of use. ; 

“Twon't disturb him, papa. only wan give 
him his flowers and to say ‘Good-morning,” ‘t is. 
awake. He likes to have me by him, even when he is 
not ableto s much. Ah, John, do let fae come — 
in!’ pleads the girl,in a tremulous, eager tone, and 
uer dark eyes fill. ‘ “t 

ee hae eaetan preter only = will distress 

ou toseé how ill he looks,” ‘saya the young max, 
esitatingly, a# she bends forward ‘with AY bon 
gesture which prays him to help her to t. , 

“ Litt hér down, then, John. 

mouth, poor lassie!” Mr. 


ence, 

They go up the little flight of steps leading to the. 
hall-docr and dis,.ppear within, Mr. Bruce watc 
them with 1tond, grave looks; and as, having caugh 
bey rans hike. 8 ate pert Park fro, in front 
of the o 2, Deac eeping 6 noon sun- 
shine, he muses Lotieetany on the mutability of hu- 


man schemes, ' 

From a ploughed field beyond the lawn there is a 
sudden flight of startled crows, and a prodigious — 
cawing fills the air. Old Tam, who is raking a flower- 
bed beneath the parlor windows, stops his work, and, 
shading his eyes trom the sun, watches them sweep 
overhead, his facé assuming an awe-struck expression 
as he counts a little detached body which, cawing 
loudly, makes a mysterious wheeling and counter- 
wheeling round the chimneys of his master's house. 

“Four o’ them, Maister Bruce,’’ he says, pointing 
aloft with an air of superstitious awe as that gentleman 
draws upto speak tohim. “Ye ken what that means.” 


And he lowers his voice toa solemn whisper ashe 
, * Ane’s’ joy; ' twa’ ; 8 a Ww - 
repeats,  Ane's joy;'twa'a grief; thee’ a Weddin’; 


ry? 


_“ Stuff and nonsense, Tam!” is Mr. Bruce's 
tient rejoinder: yet his hale red face pales a little 
Say ae pcg NS a 
rake again, Peer SES nae n 


“sr 


There is no gloom im the chamber whither John | 
leads Marjorie, his tather’s room on the second story. 
Itis full of sunshine’ andpeace and silence. Stealing 
— in, the two young folk stand side» by side, ten- 

gazing at the dear worn old tace of the sleeper in. 
= proves A éasy-chair by the fire. 
y there is to-day a new, a.strange, spiritual 
in a look. They clasp each other’s. hands. in- 
+ and, with difficulty restraining a burst of; 
tears, maui iwhispers a»half-inaudible,: pitying sen-: 
— wits a het german = knows well how to inter- 


sar suddenly the old man opens his eyes and looks at 
then both, with's benatifit, peaceful smile lighting 
up his thin features. } 

“John and Maja,"” he nays, softly, holding out a hand | 
to'each “my two dear bairns |’ 

“I have brought you your flowers,’ my dear, dear | 
father,’” whispers the girl, sinking on ber knees by his 
chair; and“holding up 2 big bunch of fragrant, old- 
fashioned spring flowers, culled in the garden of Tor- 
wool Farm.» 

Pinar: boy return trom London she has ae once failed 
¥ me y visit and bringin m @ nosegay. 

ofa late; 400, she has taken to editeoding him by ‘that 

; owen hame “father,” thereby pleasing him mightily. 

Jobh ‘Alton’s heart gives a great throb of pitiful pain 

sprig Hove the feeble, thin old hands grasp the fresh’ 


nhosegay. 
Next spring the dear familiar form will be lying 
kK away under the daisies, and my Maja will take 
ber to a silent grave,” he thinks, averting his _ 


8 1 g down 8 great choking sob. 
gently fingers. the flowera one by one, 
‘down Upon them witu a grave, thoughtful an-ile. 
“We're old friends now; Maja—the flowers, and mae,’’ 
he says. “Seventy-one years ago I opened my wonder- 
im’ een on their bonny innocent taces. Ay, ay, but the 
best o’ friends: must part, my dear.”” An ore sigh 
escaped the gravely smiling lips, 
John Alton: wares abruptly away, his hoart 400 full 


, don*® t epeak so! See, John cannot bear it, dear 
father, iO whispers Marjorie, tremulously ; and the un- 
selfish old man looks regretfully at him. 
ty You will comfort him after I'am gone, little Maja?” 

w 
and she 


rs, wistfully gazing into the fresh young face; 
omaiso, Keeps Back her teats and gives the de- 


a comes back and ita nis Lexis hand 


‘¢Mpodeatdaaiy sage the nid rane, sattlg igiving bios 
8 look of unutterable love:.and Marjorie's eyes, over- 


flow, ‘of her struggling after outward com ure. 
Th w little silence ;,drowsiness) seems erbeping 
nj but he brice to-ehake it of ‘ ad 
eTises from her neo pre- 
pateste @o.nesxqqua o} elyguts besiue 
tired now,” she says... “TAY ee beara ie . 
x s waitin hottie but rl sehen his 


ify 3 ‘would like mé to be with you.” 
rs at fe iu dil her. ‘Then, as sh 


a fie, sweet simplicity, 10 f 
stands on his ot Ne tide od 
ne John. and Maja, and give’ you 
and ab? e his is will, may ae 
n bap ai ies ren’s ¢ en ‘cheee, our 


sense yen hare, dous,mine|”’ stn % 
He" speaks. slowly; ‘and pauses ra ‘breath | ‘several 

tiznesst) A:solemmn silenve follows this benediction; and 

ee his kind, — eyes close, and his head sinks 
owsily on his. 
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MARSJORIE BRUCE'S LOVERS. 


CHAPTER) XXXI. 
HOME-OOMING. 


caseménts looking out of massés of ivy 34a couple of 
straggling modern’ wings, whose long, low windows ! 
are enibowéred-in roses ; # quaint pillared stone porch, | 
gay with old- fashioned yases, brimming o’er with | 


geraniums—this is Bruce.Hall, now the property of | 


John Alton, Esq., whom-the.D-—-—— papers and the 
Times of a month old testified to have married “ Mar- 


jorie, only child of John Bruce;ot Torwood Farm, and | 
| rand tqnenter of John Bruce, Esq. ’ of . Bruce Hall, 


hire.” 


In front of the house ies & ‘wide ‘pravelea Sweep, ’ 


bordered by flower-beds in full bloom. Beyond that 4 
tree-shaded lawn slopes gently down to green corn 
fields. . Clustering round a paved courtyard -at the 
batk aré modést” stables and kitchen offices, with tur- 
reted gables, in which are the dovée-houses. An arched 
ivy-grown gateway beyond the west. wing leads into 
the gardens, A quaintly laid-out plot of shrubbery 
and flowers commingled .lies nearest ‘the nranor- 
house. - 

The small estate is bounded on one side by the pub- 
lic highway loading to D—~; a few miles distant. At 
the entrance-gates opening from this highway is @ rustic 
thatched lodge, Bt whose rose-embowered porch there 
stands, on this’ Auguat evening of which ‘I speak, a 
familiar old form. 

it is Nancy’s, andshe turns round and shrilly sum- 
mons @ friend inside the cottage. Nancy is: settled 
! down for life in ‘this snug little dwelling;-and Bell, 
nde to her summons, has come over with 
Mr. and . Bruce from Torwood Farm, three miles 
away, and is making acall upon het while her master 
and mistress await the home-coming of the youmg 
couple, momentarily to return from the 
Continental tour which has occupied their honey- 
moon, 

*T've opened the gates, Bell)’’ says Nancy. ‘I hear 
the wheels o’ the carriage; it’s comin’ up the hill, an’ 
will be here the noo’.” 

“Eh, dear,” says Bell,'a happy smile lightning up 
her’ hard-lined, honest face, “bat I am a prood woman 
this day 1’* 


heart, she is yr ashamed. 
Pipe two old women stand on the lookout at the 
, and presently a neat, 

rough the gates*and out of 


40, 
iad happy faces, at sight of whieh Bell ‘and Nahcy |r 


raise an outcry of welcome in the broadest of Doric. 


“Come up and see us by-and-by, both of you,’ cries 
the lady, thrusting her graceful heed out of the car- 
riage window as it dashes past up Peg pinib ‘a wind- 
approach boarded by stately s, through 


Jand dotted wi 


|“ Eb, Nancy, wom. port +t ae am to sed her) 
wineow @, Db ortny. face oat bo again an think she’s 
mistress o” her faither’s ah Pie if ae can hand up 
her heidamong gts richt, bbb iaae fe her forbears ! 
My certes, your Bs6l’ a happy 
Bays Bell ; ida Pieauer 1s, hot unnaturally, # good, 


» She gives 8 Hi white-mutched “Heda a dignified toss, 
ym retort,. 

ee estan’ John’ a money bought Bruce Ha’, 

an’ adits, braw, acres; an’ 2 gettin 4 , vo, he te ef 

b ice a’ roe young gentle es Ww e 

ain fo sn ** she ng And if “the kettle did 

not c fe ee just at that eg Hayy shin) 


a dugwastion of page 
ed ee na baenant ae 
rhome, .my dear a SM tae fe wbiapered 


4 Wel: elcom 
Marjorie. bon iba Voiee. bekyrcen 
ipa when they are fairly within the ‘p 
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né home, het tae dan uulng Wife !* gaye John | 2 
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And she’ turns “her head to wipe away & }) 
couple of glad teara, of which, in her honest Scotch }; 


50 Sn Dip Nor fore Haw 


Ae of Brace’ 


—— 


aug we may believe passes right pleasant) ys: 

And so in the fair rural home where she/is'te ‘be mis- 
AN dcient three-storied manorhouse/' with small | | tras we leave our Marjorie, happy inv her housewite! 
dignity, which she carries with’ astonishing ‘grace : 
happy im her near neighborhood to: her fond patents ; 
| happy ime the prospect of a’ variety of mew duties an. 


diversions connected with her rise 


the social laduur: 


happiest, ah ) far happiest of all, in the Jaituil, puns 


protecting Jove of the husband to whom a Masyerns 


her impulsive, warm young heart. 
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